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THE NOEMAL SCHOOL AND THE TEACHER. 

i 

BY REV. A. D. MAYO, CINCINNATI, 0. 

Every European government that has attempted to educate its 
people, has laid the foundation of its system in thorough train- 
ing schools for the education of teachers. In the United States 
we have too often assumed that an American citizen is a being 
of such wondrous versatility of genius that he can ^tep into any 
position, from the sovereignty of an infant school to the presi- 
dency of the Kepublic, at a moment's warning. There is little 
doubt that our people are more versatile and better qualified to 
assume untried duties than those of other lands. Our republican 
institutions constitute the most admirable training school for 
general intellectual activity and practical efficiency ever yet in- 
vented, and the country has consequently not suffered from this 
lack of special training to the extent that foreign observers sus- 
pect. 

It is also true that many admirable teachers have been pro- 
duced by the efforts of genius making its own way through ob- 
stacles to eminent success. But no methods of instruction any 
where contemplate the few extraordinary cases of genius. 
Grenius is simply an excess of vital, spiritual power, whereby its 
possessor sees the great laws of human life and loses no time in 
getting upon the highway to success. With or without schools 
or teachers such minds will vindicate their high originality, 
1 
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though many a brilliant man, in his mature life, has bitterly de- 
plored the lack of early culture which would have saved him 
years of terrible toil and left him with a healthier miild. 

The question in every profession is, Sow can the mass of peo- 
ple of average ability, who must compose the majority of its members 
and virtually perform its practical duties to society, be most thor- 
oughly qualified for their position f 

As a rule, the lawyers, physicians, clergymen, teachers of every 
community are people without eminent original genius, who 
need the best preliminary training for the serviceable work they 
are called to perform ; and only by such thorough preliminary 
discipline can the American people be protected from the most 
stupendous quackery in all the learned professions. Our people 
are so shrewd and watchful in their business that a humbug in 
that sphere generally comes to a speedy end. They think less 
on politics, and suffer accordingly in the legislature, the court- 
room, and the executive department of government. They think 
least of all of those professions which deal with the spiritual life 
of man, and each of the four great American professions is 
swarming with uncultivated and incompetent members whose 
pretensions, willfulness, or mechanical stupidity, has brought 
professional life in America to the verge of contempt. 

The vast multitude of American teachers begin the most re- 
sponsible professional work on earth, the training of little chil- 
dren, with no preliminary discipline, and, to hold up the eminent 
success of a few original minds, under these circumstances, as an 
offset to almost universal deficiency, is simply to trifle with the 
most sacred interests of the people. 

In fact, W0 may as well come at once to the heart of this mat- 
ter and say that the great need of this Republic just now, is scien- 
tific, skilled, disciplined labor in every department of American life. 
We have a country as large as the whole of civilized Europe to 
develop, to govern, to educate into the foremost nation of modern 
times. There is still found a class of national advisers who 
think all this can be done by sheer force of muscle and undisci- 
plined energy. But the day of such things has forever past. 

Nowhere has there been a greater waste of good material and 
a more destructive misuse of energy and good intentions than in 
the past fifty years of the common school life of this country. 
Our teachers, male and female, have not been inferior in natural 
ability and good will to the members of any profession, and they 
have fairly represented the better side of American life. But 
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the region where they have attempted to work has been the most 
difficult and complex in the national existence — the training of 
American children, through the aid of science, literature, and 
art, up to that mental and moral power which is the soul of true 
American manhood and womanhood. Into this field of almost 
infinite responsibility, they have usually gone with little prepa- 
ration and less reflection, and generally left it for other pursuits 
as soon as their services were becoming really valuable. Teach- 
ing has been and still is, to an alarming extent, the experiment- 
ing of a dissolving view of young people on the souls and bodies 
of American children. Usually the teacher is left with his own 
possibilities to experiment as he will. Even when his individual 
eccentricities are restrained by a formal system of instruction, as 
in the city school-room, his lack of sympathy with or compre- 
hension of the methods by which he is required to teach, gener- 
ally baffle the best efibrts at central supervision. Our teachers 
have toiled as faithfully as any class of our people; and for 
smaller compensation than any educated class. It is no disre- 
spect to them to say that, working under such disadvantages, 
they have been compelled to an immense waste and misapplica- 
tion of power. The general common sense and adaptive faculty 
of our people have somewhat qualified the mischief done to the 
children by so much crude and fitful labor in the school-room. 
There should be no crimination for the past and no unjust criti- 
cism of those who are still toiling at this post of exhausting duty. 
But here, too, the day of crude energy and mental muscle is near 
its sunset, and the new day of skilled labor in the school-room 
is near at hand. Especially in the common schools of the great 
cities of the Eepublic, the day has already come when scientific, 
educated, thoroughly trained work in the teacher's profession, 
most be put in the place of much that we are still compelled to 
tolerate. 

It is but to utter a common -place to say that every teacher 
should be acquainted with all the branches he is called to teach, 
and with the theory and the practice of the best methods of 
teaching; that he should know human nature, and especially 
child nature, and should have that peculiar combination of moral 
and executive power which we call spiritual tact ; that he should 
be able to enter into his vocation with that healthy vitality of 
body, mind, and heart, which shall radiate power like sunlight 
through his whole realm of activity. 1 can conceive of no 
greater impertinence than for any young man or woman, not 
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thus qualified, to offer to teach in the schools of any American 
community ; yet our boards of education and examiners are 
thronged by unworthy applicants for these difficult and respon- 
sible duties. Multitudes of young girls, imperfectly educated, 
themselves children in character and experience, are driven by 
homo necessities to seek this way of getting a living. Each can 
prove satisfactorily that she needs a post where she can honora- 
bly support herself by labor. The ambition is honorable, but 
the impression that our common schools were established to give 
the opportunity for such young people to earn their bread, is a 
frightful delusion. Miss Smith or Miss Brown is inspired with 
the honorable desire to relieve her father from the expense of 
her support during the interim between her girlhood and her 
wedding-day; ergo, 500 children during ^ve years, more or less, 
must file through Miss Smith's or Miss Brown's school-room, the 
victims of her youthful inexperience, carelessness, ignorance, 
and eccentricity, and she must be sustained in the honorable 
position of teacher at the public expense. Now this is altogether 
too expensive a way of indulging Miss Smith's dr Miss Brown's 
desire to get her living. If the public must support her, let her 
be put in some place where she will do less mischief, or let her 
be pensioned in idleness. Let her work at any honest occupa- 
tion ; it is better she should take in washing — better that she 
should beg on the streets than be placed at the very heart of 
spiritual influence in our social order. If young people do not 
know this, they must be told it. If parents do not realize it, 
they must be awakened to it. j^o man or woman in any American 
community has the slightest claim to employment in our public schools 
on any ground save that of the highest fitness and the most complete 
devotion to the sacred profession of teacher. To ask the people to 
place anybody who is not an example of intellectual, religious, 
esthetic, and executive manhood and womanhood at the post of 
instructor of their children, is a deliberate insult offered to the 
public — an outrage that is coming to be appreciated as it de- 
serves. 

For more than a quarter of a century the necessity of normal 
training for the teachers of our schools has been acknowledged. 
A considerable number of the states now support one or more 
normal schools, and great advancement in these institutions has 
been made. The teachers' institute has also popularized and ex- 
tended the benefits of this mode of professional training, and 
the great cities of the country are establishing training schools 
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for their own teachers. It is impossible to describe the good 
which has been and is thus to be accomplished. Indeed, I am 
convinced that our school system can not advance another step except 
by the aid of the thorough normal training of its teachers. Owing 
to the expansion of the field of labor for women, and the stimu- 
lation of business and general professional life among young men, 
the material that appears before our boards of examiners is 
steadily depreciating. It is clearly impossible to carry out our 
present elaborate system of common school instruction with the 
utterly undisciplined young people to whom we are now oflen 
compelled, by sheer necessity, to give certificates. Our present 
teachers are faithfully laboring under great difficulties to per- 
form their constantly increasing labors, and by their aid we can 
carry our schools safely through this period of transition. But 
it may as well be understood now that henceforth the path to 
this responsible profession of public instruction in this country 
is to be a straight and narrow way commanded by the fortress 
of the normal school, itself covered by a watchful and intelligent 
public opinion which demands the best ability for the best work 
that is done in modern society. 



ONE WAY OF DOIN& GOOD. 

BY MART v. LE3B. 

Duty may pertain to tb« soul, mind or body. Many seem to 
fancy that it relates only to the first two. 

I have known those wfeo so habitually and shamefully neglected 
physical law, that it was impossible for them to say "Good 
morning " in suck a manner as to make the morning better for 
their wishing it "good." The voice was such a revelation of ills, 
pains, undigested food, uncleanness, bad circulation, that it 
seemed to nip sweet thoughts and shadow bright hopes. We 
have all seen others, whose greetings brought strength and re- 
newed good purposes. • 

In my walks about town I frequently meet a gentleman, so- 
strong, so erect, so fpe«, whose every motion is elastic strength 
and grace I I somehow feel that I have been saluted by a fortu- 
nate Ponce de Leone, who has actually found the fount of per- 
petual youth, — and yet the silver brush has firmly touched beard. 
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and hair. I come, too, into daily contact with young women, 
Blender, dark, sallow, solemn paced, who remind me of an under- 
ground prison I once visited, the walls of which were cold, drip- 
ping moisture that had no chance to sparkle in the sunshine. 

We may lack charity, still we can not help putting our 
acquaintances into one of two classes : those that are vigorous, 
glowing centers of light and heat, and those that are weak, who 
make us curb our animal spirits and draw us into their gloom 
— of course there are some exceptions, but they " prove the rule." 

A good, genial Christian man becomes a little sick, ten chances 
to one he will grow crabbed, forcing his wife to walk very cau- 
tiously before him and his children a great distance from him. 
"We rightly blame the body for the change in spirit. The con- 
clusion is inevitable that there is an intimate connection between- 
them. It is hard to understand the nature of this relation. The 
body is said to be the casket, the mind or spirit the jewel, but, 
unlike other caskets and their jewels, the marring or soiling of 
the one dims and lessens the other. If this be so, it is a duty to 
care for the body — a crime to neglect it. 

But why say this in a teachers' journal ? Because only the 
comparatively young can be taught this truth in such a manner as 
to have it effect the life. Physical law, like moral law, must be 
grown into a person, must become a part of him — not worn on the 
outside like a cloak to be doffed at pleasure. Teachers must 
make the children wise in these matters ; it is a duty ; and the 
more our educational journals say on this point, the better it will 
be for all. 

It ought to make one blush to be compelled to acknowledge 
that for a woman to obey physiological law, requires moral cour- 
age — ^and yet all know that it is so. Few women have the bravery 
to wear clothing so loose as to cause no pressure, giving the body 
room to grow to that proportion which is natural and necessary. 
This cowardice is communicated to the girls, and in early teens 
we see them no longer wearing the free, simple dress of girlhood, 
but the restraining garments which are unfit for adults, much 
more for growing children ; so their bodies are made conforma- 
ble to corsets and their ideas to public opinion. No wonder girl- 
hood, with all its spring and bloom, is so soon lost. It is painful 
to see the old bodies and faces among young women. 

I see little help for this abuse, so long as the multitude is on 
one eide and a few men and women on the other, unless teachers 
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can create a noble public opinion in their schools, thus getting 
the start of the evil one. 

Not long since I heard a lady say : " I can not tell how I be- 
came possessed of the idea that I was uncomfortable in tight 
dresses. When only eight or ten years old, my mother used to 
exhort the dress-maker not to be afraid of making my clothes 
touch me. But I used to ^ swell up' judiciously at that critical 
moment when the size of the waists was being determined, and 
nnaccountably the dresses were always larger when done than 
when fitted. By little devices of this kind, I managed to he free 
for a dozen years. 

" At thirteen I studied primary physiology — ^learned the great 
laws that should govern us. I reasoned that since God gave me 
my body as well as soul, I had no more right to abuse or defile 
one than the other ; so I bathed often, never ate between meals, 
masticated my food thoroughly, breathed fresh air when I could 
contrive to get it, and never wore tight dresses. I found that 
the body is an honest, sensitive thing when well treated, honestly 
reporting all abuses — abhorring them too — in these respects like 
the conscience which may be kept tender and true, or made hard 
and false. Tight shoes and dresses seemed to throw my system 
into a great nettle — my temper into a greater one, — not a pleas- 
ant state for self or friends. Thus I grew to womanhood free in 
body — and bodily freedom goes far towards emancipating the 
mind. I have followed one profession sixteen years, steadily 
advancing in it, am never sick, and almost always happy. What- 
ever of success I have had, is largely due to the ideas of health 
obtained before I was fourteen." 

I have referred to this lady to show how early impressions re- 
main, influence all the life, make it healthful, joyful, and useful. 
Of course, baneful ideas are equally adhesive, staining the whole 
character, poisoning the air breathed by those with whom we 
habitually associate. I know some teachers are cowards, unwill- 
ing to do the right if it be not popular, — ^but I also know that 
very many are brave, daring to see the truth, and to walk in its 
light. To such I want to point out a few simple ways (which 
will offend few, possibly none) by which they can sow seeds in 
their pupils' minds, which will germinate and grow into strong, 
settled principles regarding the care of and respect for the body, 
"the temple of God." 

First, be models yourselves — free from the dominion of false, 
foolish notions, — dress comfortably — be clean — let no garment 
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fetter the body. Introdace light gymnastics into your school, 
and be prepared to give every exercise beautifully which you 
demand of your scholars. This will involve dresses large at the 
bottom of the waist that they may easily move on the body, and 
short on the shoulder to allow the arms to play. Have plenty 
of room over the chest. Carry yourself erect. In standing, let 
the knee of the supporting limb be firm. Take enough sleep and 
good food. Give a tithe as much grooming to the surface of the 
body as any hostler gives the animals in his care. Be thankful 
you are well, and try to be better. Do not oppress the weak by 
your strength, but be not afraid to show that you rejoice in it. 
Thus your simple presence will be a healthful stimulus. 

Besides giving the general directions necessary to instruction 
in gymnastics, a teacher can take advantage of the peculiarly fine 
points in her pupils, m such a way as to create enthusiasm in the 
others to become like the more fortunate ones. For example, at 
recess a group of half a dozen girls may be about the teacher 
chatting familiarly. She turns to one saying, " Sallie, how nice 
your new dress is, so loose and comfortable, warm too. I like 
that." To another, " I see you drive a horse well. I am glad you 
are fond of being out in the fresh air. Your drives make you 
have those bright, healthy cheeks. Walking must be almost as 
good as riding, for here is Jenny, whom I see running all about 
town for her mother, is just as rosy and well as you are." Of 
an absent one it may be right to say : " Have you all noticed how 
perfectly and beautifully Alice takes the hardest exercises in 
school? I wonder if it is not because she is so strong. She is as 
straight as an arrow, and has such a fine large waist, and her 
dress, too, is so loose that it allows her to be quick, exact, and 
graceful." 

In walking with a pupil, these words might be appropriate : 
" You do not know how much pleasure you are giving me these 
days. I see that you are getting broader across the chest every 
week. You are trying to stand erect, and that will certainly fill 
those naughty hollows in front of your shoulders with good, hard 
muscle. You are gaining so many victories that I fancy you will 
soon attack that old fault of turning your toes in when you walk. 
One victory always paves the way for another." 

Besides the quiet little ways that good teachers invent to reach 
individual pupils, there are those more marked and public. Put 
a premium on physical perfection and good habits, — make the 
children strive after these by choosing for leaders in light gym- 
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nasties, the boys and girls that have some one of the following 
good points, viz. : fine figure (taking the Greek Slave as model), 
free dress, fine position of feet, personal neatness, regular hours 
for eating, etc. Call attention of the school to the points which 
determined the selection. If any desire the position of leader, 
kindly mention the faults that disqualify them. Never allude to 
deformities which can not be overcome. 

By a thousand devices the teacher who has this matter at heart, 
will contrive to impress upon the children's minds right ideas 
regarding the body. But " her practice must be as good as her 
preaching", else the hypocrite and coward will be seen by the 
young eyes, in spite of the lion's skin. 

A kind, tender, wise, enthusiastic, constant allusion to these 
matters, can not fail to do lasting good — not to all, but to some 
bright, brave souls who see duty and cling to it. 

1 have said this to women, not that they alone need higher 
standards and better practice, but because they constitute so 
large a proportion of the teaching force in our land. I believe 
men might exert an untold influence for good, if they would 
oftener express admiration for the truly beautiful in women, and 
less for the artificial and pernicious. Gentlemen teachers should 
frequently commend the young men and women in their classes 
who manifest genuine sense in these matters, thus leading them 
to feel that there is on their side a noble minority, if not a large 
majority. 



ANSON SMYTH.* 

Among the citizens of Ohio, few are more worthy of mention 
than Eev. Anson Smyth. There is not a township in the State 
in which his influence has not been felt, nor a school district in 
which his name is not held in honor. He has labored to uplift 

* There has recently heen published a magnifioent yolnmey entitled *' Cleyeland, 
Past and Present— its Representative Men." It includes biographical sketches, with 
photographic likenesses, of many of the most prominent citizens of Cleveland ; clas- 
sified according to their several vocations ; such as Commerce, Railroading, Manu- 
factures, Religious, Medical, Law, Educational, Journalism, etc. Among the sketches 
embraced in the educational department, is found one of the life of Rev. Anson 
Smyth. Mr. Smyth was formerly editor of the Monthly, and for six years held the 
office of State School Commissioner, and knowing that his thousands of friends 
throughout the State will be gratified to hear of him, we have obtained permis- 
sion to republish the article. — Eo. Monthly. 
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the intellectual, social, and moral status of our great common- 
wealth, and his impress is left on the highest and most sacred 
interests of the people. 

Though born in Pennsylvania, Mr. Smyth is none the less a 
New Englander. His parents and older brothers and sisters 
were natives of New England. There many of his early years 
were spent, and there he received both his collegiate and his the- 
ological education. There for two years he taught school, and 
for three, was pastor of a church. Thus it is seen, that though 
his birth makes him a Pennsylvanian, his blood and education 
make him a Yankee. 

Mr. Smyth is a self-made man. By his own unaided energies 
he has surmounted the hindrances that have opposed his advance- 
ment, and has achieved distinction by a career of distinguished 
usefulness. His father was a man of high respectability and 
most excellent character. He was a farmer in moderate circum- 
stances, and being well advanced in life and declining in health 
when his youngest son, the tenth of his twelve children, deter- 
mined to acquire a liberal education, he was unable to do any 
thing for his assistance. But the boy had a brave heart, and he 
went forward, strong in the idea that " there is nothing impossi- 
ble to him that wills." At first by manual labor, and afterwards 
by teaching, he contrived to meet those expenses which demanded 
ready payment. When he left the theological seminary, he owed 
several hundred dollars, all of which he paid from his first 
earnings. 

After preaching for three years at the East, Mr. Smyth was 
called to the pastoral charge of a church in Michigan. It was a 
thriving village, surrounded by a new and wild region of country, 
which settlers were just entering. Society was in a chaotic con- 
dition, and there were but few who had either the ability or the 
disposition to do much to strengthen the hands or encourage the 
heart of the youthful pastor. The location was exceedingly un- 
healthy, and Mr. Smyth suffered severely from prevalent dis- 
eases. But during a ministry there of four years, he was emi- 
nently successful, and he left the church four times as strong as 
he found it. 

In 1847 Mr. Smyth came to Ohio, and, after spending a few 
months in Cleveland, received and accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Presbyterian church in Toledo. He entered upon his new 
charge with characteristic zeal and energy. He labored faithfully 
for the advancement of the cause of Christ in that rising town j 
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bnt owing to disagreements among the members of his chareh 
which had become chronic before he becamie their pastor, he often 
felt the need of that degree of cooperation and sympathy, so 
essential to ministerial success. Still, the condition of affairs 
greatly improved under his ministry. The membership of the 
church was more than doubled, and the congregation largely in- 
creased. In a sermon recently published by Mr. Smyth's suc- 
cessor in the charge of that church, Eev. William W. Williams, 
he says : 

"The labors of Mr. Smyth were characterized with great faithfulness and 
earnestness, and by them influence and strength were gained which had a most 
important bearing upon the future growth and prosperity of this body of be- 
lievers. This church pushed well through with its period of severe struggle, 
and our public schools made an assured success and placed upon the road to 
eminence, are the monuments of Mr. Smyth's labors in Toledo. He is the 
only former minister of the ohurch, the pleasure of whose acquaintance it has 
been my privilege to have. No hand extended to me a more hearty or cordial 
welcome upon my arrival amon^ you, than did his. No hand was more prompt • 
in seconding my labors, no head wiser in the counsels it gave, no heart warmer 
in its sympathies, and I can not let this occasion pass without acknowledging 
the deep obligation I am under to him for a multitude of most valuable favors. 

At the end of three years, Mr. Smyth resigned his pastorate, 
and entered upon that department of public service in which he 
has achieved most honorable distinction. 

Until 1850 the facilities for education in Toledo were all in the 
future. While pastor of the church then, Mr. Smyth felt keenly 
the need of establishing a good system of schools ere the town 
should become confirmed in the habit of neglecting so important 
an interest. A few of the citizens took hold of the business with 
energy ; the " Akron School Law " was adopted, and a board of 
education elected. Mr. Smyth was placed at the head of the 
movement, as Superintendent. This was a position he had never 
expected to hold ; but, regarding it as a field of usefulness, a 
field in which to servo God and society, not less sacred than that 
of the pastoral office, he went to his new work not doubting that 
he was therein doing the will of the Master. 

In many particulars the business Mr. Smyth found upon his 
hands, was new and strange to him. He had had no experience 
in organizing schools upon the graded plan. Eighteen years ago 
there were very few good schools in Ohio. Lorin Andrews, at 
Massillon, Dr. Lord, at Columbus, Mr. Cowdery, at Sandusky, 
Mr. Freese, at Cleveland, and Mr. Barney, at Cincinnati, were 
the leaders in the educational reformation, then rising into notice. 
Not till three years afterwards was our noble school law enacted. 
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But Mr. Smyth took hold of the great work entrusted to hinoi 
with a will to succeed, cost him what it might. He read much 
and thought more upon the hest plan of organizing and operating 
a school system ; and when, at the end of six years, he resigned 
the office, the schools of Toledo had gained a most enviable repu- 
tation. They were regarded as among the best in the country ; 
and their superintendent had earned the reputation of being one 
of our wisest and most successful educators. The board of edu- 
cation committed the entire management of the schools to him. 
The selection of teachers, the classification and discipline of the 
schools, the course of study and the examinations, were just what 
Mr. Smyth was pleased to make them. He gathered around him 
a corps of teachers equal to the best in the State, and the schools 
became the pride of the city. When he resigned, the Blade^ in 
closing an article upon the subject, remarked : " We regard the 
retirement of Mr, Smyth as no less than a public calamity.'^ 

At a meeting of the State Teachers' Association in December, 
1855, Mr. Smyth was unanimously elected President of that body, 
and editor of the Journal of Education, In the following Febru- 
ary he removed to Columbus, and entered upon his editorial 
duties. His success in his new field was most satisfactory to all 
who were interested in the cause which he represented. 

In May, 1856, the Eepubiican State Convention nominated Mr. 
Smyth for the office of State Commissioner of Schools. This 
was an honor as unexpected by him as it was satisfactory to tho 
people. He was elected by a large majority, and in February, 
1857, he entered upon the duties of his new office. In this high 
position he remained six years, having been reelected in 1859. 

Mr. Smyth was not disheartened when he found his post at the 
head of the educational forces of the State, environed with most 
serious embarrassments. The general school law had been in 
operation three years, encountering the hostility of a large por- 
tion of the people, who were persistent in their efforts to secure 
its repeal, or extensive modification. It was regarded as doubt- 
ful whether it could much longer survive in the face of the antag- 
onism which confronted it. But when Mr. Smyth, in 1863, 
turned the office over to his successor, the law had become popu- 
lar and strong in the regards of nearly all the people of the 
State. The changes which it had experienced were improve- 
ments, and it was everywhere working out its own praise. 

In this sketch, Mr. Smyth's labors and successes in the Cotn- 
missionership can not be detailed. He spared no pains in pro- 
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moting the interests which the State had confided to his guard- 
ianship. Whether watching and laboring with legislatures for 
the safety and improvement of the school law, or performing 
ordinary office duties, or traveling and addressing the people 
throughout the State, he evinced marked ability, untiring indus- 
try, and enthusiastic devotion to the cause he had in hand. When 
he declined a third nomination, the State Teachers* Association, 
at their meeting in Mount Vernon, expressed by resolutions the 
highest approval of his administration. Hon. David Tod, then 
Grovernor of Ohio, wrote of him to a friend, as follows: "The 
most faithful manner in which Hon. Anson Smyth has discharged 
the arduous duties of School Commissioner of our State for the 
last six years, involving, as it did, the expenditure of millions of 
money, without the loss of a dollar, has won for him my fullest 
confidence and most profound respect. I regard him as an excel- 
lent business man, and a Christian gentleman." No man ever 
left an office stronger in the. confidence of the people. 

Mr. Smyth did not propose to continue longer in the educa- 
tional field ; and he declined many invitations to positions at the 
head of prominent institutions of learning. But very unexpect- 
edly to him, he was elected Superintendent of Instruction for 
Cleveland. A long cherished desire to reside in this city, and 
the urgency of friends, at length secured his acceptance. He 
removed here in July, 1863, and was warmly welcomed by the 
people. 

At that time the board of education was in many things sub- 
ordinate to the city council ; and the fact that these two bodies did 
not usually work harmoniously, prevented the adoption of many 
of the reforms which the superintendent advocated. Still, Mr. 
Smyth's administration was a period of great prosperity and ad- 
vancement with the Cleveland schools. The gradation and clas- 
sification were very much improved. Modes of teaching were 
introduced which greatly promoted the purposes of education. 
Examinations were rendered much more thorough. Through 
his influence the use of the rod in the schools was to a great ex- 
tent discontinued, while better order was secured. His success 
in the selection of teachers was remarkable. He seemed to have 
an intuitive knowledge of character, and next to none of those 
he placed in charge of schools, proved feilures. His influence 
over teachers was very great. While he was exacting in his re- 
quirements of his teachers, never excusing negligence of pre- 
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scribed duties, he always tempered authority with kiud and 
courteous manners. 

In the management of schools, Mr. Smyth required that due 
regard be had to manners and morals. Arithmetic and grammar 
were not, in his estimation, more important than politeness and 
Christian morality. He encouraged the ornamentation of the 
school rooms with plants, flowers, and engravings, which has 
been so generally adopted, thus rendering them attractive and 
conducive to taste and refinement. 

For five successive years Mr. Smyth was reelected, but the last . 
election he declined to accept, having entered into business ar- 
rangements that he might pay needed attention to pecuniary in- 
terests. Six weeks after his declination, he was offered a new 
and unanimous election, with a largely increased salary, but he 
refused to reconsider his action in the case, though he continued 
to perform the duties of the office until his successor was chosen. 

During the superintendence of Mr. Smyth, the number of 
teachers employed in the schools increased sixty per centum ; 
the splendid school buildings now approaching completion, were 
planned and put under contract ; through his agency the school 
library was established, and when he retired, all school interests 
were most prosperous. The Leader expressed the public senti- 
ment in regard to his services, in the following terms : 

'' It is with unfeigned regret that we announce the resignation of Bev. Anson 
Smyth, as Superintendent of Instruction in this city. The board of educa- 
tion were notified of his action at their last meeting. He gives as a reason 
therefor, his dislike for the system now in vogue of filling that office by annnal 
election, investing it with a degree of uncertainty which renders the position 
unsatisfactory. He has discharged the duties of this office for four years, with 
marked ability and efficiency. The educational interests of the city have been 
guarded with jealous care; and the excellent condition of our public schools, 
the firm, judicious discipline that is enforced, and the thorough system of in- 
struction, well attest his zeal, ability, and faithfulness. To the members of the 
schools and the citizens ;/enerally he has given the most unqualified satisfac- 
tion, and all will sincerely regret the circumstances which have induced him 
to retire. He is a ripe scholar, and his ideas upon the subject of education 
with which he has so long been identified, are clear, sound, and practical. He 
fully comprehends the wants of the young mind, and in the gradations of 
study, and the arrangement of the schools throughout, he has exercised the 
most careful and discriminating judgment During the six years previous to 
his first election to this office, he held the responsible position of State Supe]> 
intendent of Instruction, in which capacity he evinced the same devotedness 
to the cause of education that has signalized his labors in this city. In his 
retirement he will carry with him the best wishes of all, for his abundant suc- 
cess, in whatever sphere he may be called upon to act" 

Mr. Smyth has never given np pulpit services, but has aver- 
aged to preach one sermon each Sabbath, since resigning his 
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pastoral charge in Toledo, eighteen years ago. Though a Pres- 
byterian, and loyal to the doctrines and polity of that church, 
he is remarkably free from sectarian exclusiveness, and all evan- 
gelical congregations seek and obtain his ministerial services. 

Within the last year he has given more than twenty addresses 
at college commencements, and before literary and educational 
associations ; while he has been obliged to decline numerous ap- 
plications for like labors. 

The weight of over fifty years and the work of a life of very great 
activity, rest lightly upon him. He is possessed of robust health, 
and is as marked for energy and vivacity as he was twenty years 
ago. But few men who have accomplished so much labor, seem 
still so able to repeat their life-work. 



DOES THE EAETH EEYOLVE? 

BY T. C. MENDENHALL. 

At what precise period in the history of the world, the motion 
of the earth on its axis was first suggested, is, perhaps, not posi- 
tively known. From almost his own time to the present, lively 
disputes have been maintained as to whether Plato believed in 
its motion. We know from Archimedes that the doctrine was 
held by a contemporary of his, and there seems no question 
about its being advocated by some of the early Greek philoso- 
phers. 

Its revival is evidently due to Copernicus. When this great 
astronomer gave us the heliocentric system which involves the 
diurnal rotation of the earth, it seems to have been so well done, 
and indeed so quietly done, that it received little or no opposi- 
tion, and attracted but a small part of that attention which was 
justly its due. It appears rather to have slumbered for near a 
hundred years, when it was brought prominently before the peo- 
ple by a most enthusiastic champion in the person of that emi- 
nent philosopher, Galileo. Of this remarkable man we find most 
conflicting opinions entertained. The principal events in his life 
are familiar to all. Was or was not Galileo a martyr ? On the 
one hand he is represented as an artless, impatient philosopher, 
too eager in urging his favorite theories, and guilty of duplicity 
both in his writings, as in the preface to his celebrated dialogue, 
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and in his actions, as when, after having renounced his faith upon 
his bended knees, he rises with his immortal " E pur si muove,^^ 
It is claimed that he was punished for his intermeddling with the 
Holy Scriptures — not because he was a good astronomer, but be- 
cause he was a bad theologian ; that his imprisonment was only- 
nominal ; that he was always treated with great respect and in- 
dulgence, and never subjected to bodily torture. 

Again we see him, armed with his newly invented telescope, 
an humble but an earnest and vigorous lover of truth. We are 
told that he expressly declares that he does not persist in attempt- 
ing to reconcile the Bible with the theory of Copernicus; that he 
considers the Scriptures especially intended to teach men how to 
go to heaven — not how heaven goes ; that he suffers greatly from 
the persecution of his enemies, and that, when he was summoned 
to appear before the inquisition, " neither the infirmity of his 
health nor the pain he suffered from a rheumatic complaint which 
afflicted him, could procure exemption from that sorrowful jour- 
ney." Before this body he defended himself by claiming that if 
the Bible could be properly interpreted, it would in no manner 
whatever conflict with the truths of science ; but the declaration 
was made that " the proposition that the sun is in the centre of 
the world and immovable from its place, is absurd, philosophi- 
cally false, and formally heretical, because it is expressly con- 
trary to the holy scripture," and he was condemned to " abjure, 
curse, and detest the error and heresy of the motion of the 
earth," to suffer imprisonment for an indefinite period, and to 
recite once a week for three years the seven penitential psalms. 
The whole sentence of the Inquisition on Galileo is a curiosity, 
and has been truly characterized as " one of the most remarka- 
ble records of intolerant ignorance and bigoted folly to be found 
in the history of science." 

Be the case as it may, we certainly owe to him a debt of grati- 
tude for reestablishing the true theory of the earth's position in 
the universe, and so agitating men's minds upon the subject that 
it became fixed for all time to come. It is a curious fact that 
Francis Bacon, with whom Galileo divides the honors of the in- 
ductive philosophy, is supposed to have doubted the motion of 
the earth on its axis. Even after the time of Newton, some wero 
of a like opinion. An edition of his Principia was published, in 
the preface to which the publishers were careful to say that the 
author has proceeded upon the supposition of the earth's diurnal 
motion. 
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Within the last hundred years the motion of the earth has 
been universally admitted as a necessary astronomical assump- 
tion. I believe Prof. Airy remarked that until the discovery of 
the aberration of light, there existed no positive proof of the 
motion of the earth in its orbit, and it has also been stated that 
there was no positive proof of its diurnal motion previous to the 
year 1851, at which time M. Poucault devised the very ingenious 
experiment which has since borne his name. Having a slender 
steel rod fixed in the arbor of a lathe it was accidentally put in 
vibration, and the arbor being slowly turned round he noticed 
that the rod continued to vibrate in the same plane. This would 
have been a little thing to most men, but such things be- 
come great in the hands and brains of genius. His first ap- 
plication of this principle to the proof of the rotation of the 
earth was made by hanging a pendulum only six feet in length 
in a cellar, and starting its vibrations over a line drawn on the 
floor, from which it was found in a short time to deviate on ac- 
count, as he correctly inferred, of the motion of the earth. To 
make the deviation clearly visible to a number of persons, a pen- 
dulum of considerable length is required. After Foucault had 
communicated his discovery to the French Academy, a trial was 
made with great success in the Pantheon at Paris, with a pendu- 
lum 220 feet in length. It was soon repeated in various other 
places in Europe and in this country, especially at Bunker Hill 
Monument, in which was suspended a pendulum 210 feet long. 

Some time ago it appeared to me that the rotunda of our own 
State House offered a most excellent point of suspension for a 
pendulum for the repetition of this experiment. A pendulum 
120 feet in length could be made to swing there, and as far as I 
can ascertain but two longer have ever been used. I accordingly 
obtained permission, and made preparation for the experiment 
which was exhibited a short time since, and with such satisfac- 
tory results that I beg to offer an account of it, in the hope that 
my example may be followed under, perhaps, less favorable cir- 
cumstances. As some of my readers may desire to repeat the 
Foucault experiment, I hope I shall be pardoned fbr explaining 
with considerable minuteness my method of performing it. I 
have often, in endeavoring to reproduce anything of this kind, 
felt the need of a few directions or suggestions in regard to little 
things, which, as every experimenter well knows, contribute so 
much to success or failure. 

I procured a sold iron ball, weighing about 23 pounds. After 
2 
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it was carefully centered and turned off by a machinist, a hole 
one-quarter of an inch in diameter and one inch in depth was 
drilled on one side, and diametrically opposite another half an 
inch in diameter and three-fourths of an inch deep. In the lat- 
ter a thread was cut so a screw could be put in it, in the exact 
centre of which was drilled a fine hole just large enough for the 
wire which is to be put through, and secured by twisting or other- 
wise. After this the ball may be easily screwed on. In the 
small hole opposite, a wooden pointer five inches in length was 
fastened, to show more clearly the path of the pendulum. At 
the point of suspension, the wire may be simply passed through 
a small hole in a plate and soldered fast. After which the plate 
is to be securely fastened to the ceiling of the room in which the 
experiment is performed. 

My arrangement consisted of a piece of iron shaped like a 
stirrup, about two inches long and one and a half inches wide. 
The wire was passed through a hole, in which it fitted nicely, in 
the convex part, so that the stirrup hung in an inverted position. 
From the centre of the upper or flat part, there protruded down- 
ward a steel point half an inch long. This was the point of sus- 
pension proper, and was made to rest on a little hollow spot on a 
steel hook, which was firmly screwed into an iron bar crossing 
the small open space in the top of the rotunda. The pendulum 
can best be suspended by wire, and the lightest which will cer- 
tainly and securely sustain the weight of the ball, is the best. It 
is well to put up the apparatus, and let the pendulum hang for 
24 hours before performing the experiment. 

The hourly deviation is obtained by multiplying 15° by the 
sine of the latitude. This amounted in Columbus to about 9*^ 
40' ; and after drawing upon the floor of the rotunda a north and 
south line, I had others drawn making this angle, and all having 
a common point immediately below the centre of the pendulum 
ball. Every thing being ready, the ball was drawn off towards 
the south, about 10 feet from its point of equilibrium, so as to 
give it an amplitude of about 20 feet. A loop of thread was 
thrown round it, and the end was fastened to a nail in the floor, 
so that the ball was held in that position when it was allowed to 
remain for a half an hour in order to come perfectly to rest that 
it might be free from all wabbling motions. At the end of this 
time the thread was burned off, and the ball started on its motion 
with a beautiful regularity and steadiness, moving almost exactly 
over the central point of the plane, and following with consider- 
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able accuracy the north and south line. It made almost exactly 
ten vibrations in a second, which, as the reader can readily see, 
corresponds closely with the results of calculation. 

As the ball made its slow and solemn beats from north to south 
and back again, across the marble floor of the capitol, it was 
eagerly watched by many bystanders who had assembled, curious 
to see the earth move. Scarcely a half dozen vibrations had been 
made before we began to perceive the deviation, and to see that 
the earth had turned underneath the pendulum, which was now 
going a little to the east at the north end and to the west at the 
south end. In one hour it was vibrating almost exactly over the 
first line of hourly deviation, distant 9® 40' from the starting 
line — thus agreeing with the result of calculation more nearly 
than was anticipated. It was allowed to swing for three or four 
hours, and the agreement between the theoretical and experi- 
mental results was most satisfactory. 

In performing this experiment it will be noticed that the ball 
can in no case move directly over the central point. The ellip- 
ticity of its motion is a necessary result of the motion of the 
earth, but this, however, is quite small ; the greater part of that 
generally observed is due to the imperfection of the experiment. 

The theory of this experiment is generally understood. The 
simplest illustration which I have been able to devise, is to take 
a globe, and selecting any parallel of latitude — say the 40th — 
draw first a short meridian line crossing it, which shall represent 
the line over which the pendulum first swings. Then, with a 
short slip of paper or card-board, with its edges parallel, draw a 
line to the right and parallel to this ; slide the slip along until 
the left edge shall coincide with the last line, and then draw 
another, and so on. These lines being parallel to each other will 
represent the positions of the plane of vibration at the different 
points, and will rapidly deviate from the meridian line. If car- 
ried entirely around the globe, the number of hours necessary to 
complete a revolution is very approximately ascertained. 

It is hardly necessary to state that many modifications of this 
experiment can be contrived, and that M. Foueault has employed 
the gyroscope for the same purpose, which illustrates the same 
principle of persistence in the plane of vibration. 

I have two or three elegant demonstrations of the law that 
the deviation of the plane of vibration varies as the sine of the 
latitude ; but I -v^ould not deprive those whose tastes ran in that 
direction, of the pleasure of inventing them. 
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PEACTICAL DETLLS IN EEADING. 

BY RICHARD EDWARDS. 

The present article is an attempt to indicate a practical method 
of carrying out the principles set forth in the article entitled 
" Eeading in Schools," which appeared in the Monthly for 
November. 

In the first place, let the teacher carefally consider and study 
the lesson before the time for assigning it. Let its general char- 
acter be studied and understood. Let there be a careful looking 
up of the allusions, — historical, biographical, and scientific. Let 
the meaning of words and the nature of the comparisons be 
thoughtfully examined ; and, finally, let the teacher give him- 
self a thorough practical drill in the actual reading of the selec- 
tion. 

Thus prepared, let him go before his class and assign the les- 
son. What is to be required of the pupils, must be distinctly set 
forth. All the points enumerated above, need not be required at 
once. But the work to be done must be clearly assigned. If the 
reading book used is prepared with questions intended for 
thought analysis, a certain number of these may be given as a 
lesson. But if not, the teacher must prepare such questions 
himself, and require clear, accurate answers to them, expressed 
in good English. A general direction " to study the lesson " is 
not suflSicient, especially when given to pupils who have all their 
lives been accustomed to a thoughtless calling of words, — such 
pupils find nothing in the lesson demanding study ; they have 
not risen to the level of difficulties. The questions may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard for the class to copy. Great care is re- 
quired in their preparation. They must be framed in such a way 
as to provoke the pupil to thought, — as to compel a concentra- 
tion of his mind upon the power and meaning of what is read. 
Special pains must be taken with paragraphs, sentences, or words 
liable to be misunderstood or inadequately understood. In every 
such case test questions must be proposed. The burden of deter- 
mining the right meaning must be laid upon the pupil. 

When the hour for recitation arrives, the pupil should be al- 
lowed to bring forward all the facts he has been able to gather, 
and all the thought he has been able to develop, in answer to the 
questions, subject always to the condition that his speech be good 
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English. When it appears that the pupils have mastered the 
thoaght of the lesson, they should be required to tell how it 
should he read, with what degree of force, speed, pitch, and vol- 
ume of voice, with what kind of stress and what quality of tones. 
All changes in these respects, required in the reading, should 
also be pointed out, and the reasons therefor. The emphases 
and inflections must be explained, as they are demanded, and the 
necessity shown in each case ; and the actual reading must be 
made to conform to the directions thus given, — the pupil must 
be required to illustrate his own rules in his practice. 

For an illustration, suppose the selection to be James Eussell 
Lowell's little poem, " The Heritage." Questions like the follow- 
ing might be proposed to the pupils as a preparation for their 
reading : 

Is this selection prose or poetry ? How do you distinguish 
one from the other ? Is this humorous or serious ? Is it about 
lofty or common-place subjects ? Does it express a high degree 
of feeling? What, then, must be the prevailing tone in reading 
it? Where in the poem do you find changes of sentiment, and 
consequently a necessity for changes of tones ? Show what these 
changes of tones must be. 

On the first stanza something like the following may be asked : 

What "rich man's son" is meant here? What then is the 
force of the word " the " ? What are meant by " piles of brick 
and stone and gold " ? Are the hands of the rich man's son softer 
or whiter simply on account of his descent than those of the poor 
man? What then is the real thing that he "inherits"? Why 
does it require courage " to wear a garment old " ? What other 
meaning has "wear", and how are the two connected in thought ^ 
What is the heritage that " one would not care tp hold in fee " 7 
What is it to "hold in fee"? Meaning of the word "care" in 
the last line ? How comes it to have this meaning ? 

Give the etymology and meaning of inherit, tender, wear, gar- 
ment, fee. Are there many or few words of foreign origin here? 

Is a positive statement made in the first line ? What inflection 
is required therefor ? What words are emphatic ? Determine 
the inflections in the second, third, and fourth lines in the same 
way as in the first line. How is it in the fifth line? 

In the above there has been no attempt to set forth a method 
of teaching the analysis of English sounds. 
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TEACHERS' II^STITUTES. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence of well-conducted teachers' institutes 
on the schools of the State. They arouse teachers and enlist parents. More 
institutes have been held in Ohio the last year than in any previous year. It 
is desirable that the School Commissioner should have a full report of all these 
gatherings. But the officers of some of them fail to report as required by law. 
Some institutes held a year ago, have failed as yet to make any report The 
following is the language of the law upon this subject : 

"It shall be the duty of the officers of every suoh teachers' institute to report, 
within thirty days after every meeting of the same, to the state commissioner of com- 
mon schools, the namber of teachers in attendance, the names of the instructors and 
lecturers, an account of the moneys received and expended by them, and such other 
information relating to the institute as the school commissioner may require." 

Probably many officers of institutes are not aware of the existence of this 
part of the institute law. About thirty institutes held in the State between 
Aug. 31, 1868, and Sept 1, 1869, have not been reported up to Dec. 10, 1869. 
It is hoped that the officers will not fail to supply these deficiencies immedi- 
ately. 

The commissioner would be glad to know something about the attendance of 
citizens at the evening lectures or other exercises, and the favors shown to 
teachers by them in the way of free entertainment or reduced terms for board. 

Blknks for making out these reports will be sent to the county auditors, of 
whom they may be obtained. 

W. D. Henklb, 
State School Commissioner, 
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DIRECTORS' DAY AT INSTITUTES. 

The setting apart of a day or a part of a day at our institutes last year, for 
the consideration of topics of special interest to directors, was considered a 
decided success. Large numbers of directors attended at the time specified, 
amounting frequently to forty, fifty, and sixty, and in a few counties to a hun- 
dred. They listened to the addresses made to them with great interest, and 
quite often took part in the discussions. It is hoped that this feature of our 
institutes will be continued and improved the present year. If well managed 
it is capable of doing a great amount of good, for what is most wanted now in 
the working of our school system is an intelligent, progressive directory. Our 
school directors provide school grounds, build school houses, fix school terms, 
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employ teachers, levy and collect taxes, and indeed, hold in their hands all the 
powers that are necessary to make a school system efficient If they will it 
our schools must be good, but without their cooperation and aid no effort can 
make them so. Every effort, therefore, that is calculated to make directors 
better acquainted with their duties or more earnest in discharging them is an 
effort in the right direction. It is to impart strength where strength is most 
needed. Let the " Directors' Day " be a day of note in the forthcoming insti- 
tutes. — Sujpt. WiCKERSHAM in Penuck School Journal 



REPORTS FROM COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

The board of education of Northfield township distributes the school fund to 
each of the sub-districts in an equitable and legal manner, giving to each all 
the State fund to which its enumeration entitles it to, and dividing up the con- 
tbgent fund set apart for tuition purposes, among the weaker sub-districts, 
according to each one's necessity, enabling all to have the same amount of 
school, by using the same degree of frugality. Then if one sub-district pays 
more wages than another, it thereby shortens its time of school, unless by some 
management it makes up the deficiency. This, in some instances, is done 
by " boarding the teacher round,*' as it is called, which is the same as saving 
the cost of the teachers* board to the public fund falling to that sub-district. I 
believe we have never paid too much when we had a good teacher, but always 
too much when we have had a poor one. — Kappa in Summit Co. Beacon. 



There are but few educational papers published, and teachers will not 

find it difficult to make a selection. The Ohio Educational Monthly^ pub- 
lished at Columbus, if regularly read by the teachers in this county, would in- 
crease their capacity to teach and improve our schools accordingly. We be- 
lieve it would be a wise expenditure for every school district to make an appro- 
priation for the purpose of placing a good educational journal in the hands of 
its teachers. — Medina Gazette. 



- — If those whose business it is to employ teachers will aid us this year, 
by employing the best teachers and by paying them liberal wages, remember- 
ing that those who are the best are the cheapest at any price, while those who 
are poor are dear at any price, if had for nothing even, we may by these coop, 
erations make this the most prosperous year our schools have ever had. — A 
County School Examiner. 
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We publish this month the first of a series of articles from the pen of 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, a member of the school board of Cincinnati. In beginning 
with the pressing need of normal training, Mr. Mayo has struck the right key, 
and all who read his paper will agree that the subject is discussed with great 
clearness and force. It is high time that Ohio recognfzed the indispensable- 
ness of normal schools as a means of perfecting her school system. We can 
not quite accept the statement that the qualifications of candidates for the 
teacher s office, are steadily depreciating, but it is undeniably true that the lack 
of skillful teachers is the great weakness of our school system. Every attempt 
to introduce needed reforms in school instruction hobbles, because the teachers 
have neither the insight nor the skill necessary to give the movement success. 
The preliminary requirement is, as Mill puts it, the teaching of teachers. — 
Mr. Mayo's next paper will be on " Woman as a Teacher — Her Professional 
Training." 



The number of important positions filled by Mr. Smyth and the brief 

space at his biographer's command will account for the general character of 
the sketch of his life found in this number, and to which we take pleasure in 
calling attention. The omission of details was a necessity. The sketch alludes 
to his editing the Journal of Education in 1856, but it fails to state that he 
also edited the Ohio Educational Monthly, the Journats successor, in 1860 
and the first three numbers of 1861. Mr. Smyth's connection with this journal 
is so interesting and, we may add, creditable, that we can not resist the im- 
pulse to state a few of the more important facts. The failure of the Journal ^ 
for several successive years, to pay expenses and the ill-advised McNeely Nor- 
mal School venture had overwhelmed the State Teachers' Association with 
debt, and the writer was intrusted with the forlorn task of extricating it from 
its financial embarrassment He was promptly seconded by School Commis- 
sioner Smyth, who took several hundred volumes of the Journal for the school 
libraries in the larger towns and cities. This noble act saved the Association. 
The next step was to prevent the suspension of the Journal^ which was ad- 
vised by several of the leading members of the Association. The only plan was 
to transfer it to private parties. Mr. Smyth again stepped forward, and, asso- 
ciating a partner with him, undertook the task of supplying the teachers of the 
State with a professional organ. It still lives. In a little more than a year 
we were associated with him in its management, and a few months later he re- 
tired leaving us sole proprietor. We shall never forget his kindness and good 
offices. We had not concluded our first editorial when the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter paralyzed business, and even threatened to suspend the schools. 
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In the two years' struggle through which we reached success, Mr. Smyth gave 
ns every assistance in his power. He made the " Official Department " of the 
Monthly a valuable feature, officially urged members of boards of education 
to become subscribers, and in other ways held up our hands. But for his aid 
we must have surrendered our work at its very beginning. And all this he did 
without asking us to support his " policy" as Commissioner. We were as free 
to express our own views as we are to day. To Anson Smyth the State Asso- 
ciation and this journal owe a large debt of gratitude. God bless him \ 



A LETTER before us takes issue with the common idea of teaching read- 
ing in schools. " As I understand it," says the writer, " our boys and girls 
shotild be taught reading for two purposes, first, to acquire knowledge, and, 
secondly, to communicate it To acquire is first in order and first also in im- 
portance'; to communicate is also of high value, but yet it is quite secondary 
to the other. To put this secondary object not only tksjirstj but as the only 
aim in teaching reading in schools, is a great error. Why not utilize the time 
and efforts of our pupils while learning to read, just as the carpenter does his 
apprentice's time while learning his trade?*' The letter closes by asking us 
to " think of this whole matter." We intend to do so, meanwhile let us record 
some of our first efibrts. The primary object of a reading exercise in school 
must be to teaeh pupils to read. Is not this plain ? What is reading ? Silent 
reading is the recognition of written or printed words and characters, and a 
comprehension of the ideas, thoughts, and emotions they express. Oral read- 
ing is the proper oral expression of the ideas, thoughts, and emotions recorded 
by written or printed characters. But as comprehension must necessarily pre- 
cede utterance, the proper teaching of oral reading includes the imparting of 
the ability of silent reading. Moreover, oral reading, as a school exercise, has 
two aims, viz. : (I) to test the pupil's comprehension of what is read, and (2) 
to impart the ability to communicate it to others. What, then, is the 'primary 
aim of a reading exercise in school ? Is it to teach oral reading or silent read- 
ing? Will our friend tell us whether this is a good beginning? If it is, we 
will try to carry our thinking to a practical conclusion. But we are now 
troubled to see where we can bring in the idea of utilizing the time, etc. This 
seems to have an eye on the subject-matter of the reading lesson. Is there a 
logical connection here ? We will think a little on this point 



A RECENT number of The Chicago Courier — an excellent weekly, 

published by H. B. Bryant — contains a suggestive editorial on diseases caused 
by the school life of children. It states that the prevailing " school disease " 
in Prussia is imperfect vision. The Prussian Minister of Public Instruction 
recently caused a thorough examination of 10,000 students to be made, and he 
reports that nineteen per cent, have defective vision. The percentage in the 
different grades and classes of schools is as follows: In country schools, 5.2 
percent; city primary schools, 14. Y; intermediate schools, 19.2; higher girls' 
schools, 21.6; technical schools, 24.1 ; gymnasia (college), 31,7. Of 410 uni- 
versity students 68 per cent had imperfect sight The prevailing imperfection 
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is short-sightedness, the average per cent of the pupils thus afiBicted being : 
In country schools, 1.4 percent ; city primary, 6.7; intermediate, 7.7; techni- 
cal, 18.7; college, 26.2; university, 60. The same increasing ratio is seen in 
the different classes of the same school, the per cent in the lowest primary 
class being 1, and in the highest college class, 55.8. Prof Virchon, of Berlin, 
attributes this result principally to ^' the barbarous German type." We believe 
that much of the imperfect vision in this country is due to the small solid type 
formerly used in school books and still used in most newspapers. We are glad 
to see the general use of large clear type in school and college manuals. 



We call special attention to Miss Lee*s article showing how teachers 

may greatly promote the health and physical development of their pupils. We 
also take occasion to urge all teachers to show their appreciation of pure air 
by giving constant attention to the ventilation of their school-rooms. What is 
needed is not pure air at the sacrifice of temperature, but both pure air and 
right temperature. Would it trench upon the rights of physicians to impress 
pupils with the necessity of ventilating their sleeping rooms ? 



The Illinois Teacher thus alludes to the profits of educational journals : 

An examination of the condition of the various teachers' magazines throughout 
the country would quickly convince any having such impression of their mistake. 
Without referring to statistics, we can enumerate at least six state educational jour- 
nals which have died for want of support within the last few years. Considering 
that there are now only. about a dozen journals in the whole country, this showing is 
certainly not very favorable to the profit of the enterprise. Some of these receive, 
regularly, aid from the treasuries of their respeotiye states. The fact is that no edi- 
tor or publisher of an educational journal — disconnected from any publishing house, 
where it is used as means of advertising — has ever grown wealthy by the profits of 
the business. * * * * What all these journals need is an increased circulation. 
There is hardly one of them which is not conducted more from a public spirit for the 
work than from any expectation of private gain. They are a necessity in the great 
work of education, and the obligation rests upon all interested in the work to give 
them their support. Financial aid will add strength and ability to them as it will to 
a daily newspaper. Men of each political party or religious denomination feel it a 
duty to support their party or denominational paper. Is there a less duty resting 
upon teachers to support an educational journal ? 
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PERCENTAGES OF ATTENDANCE. 

A correspondent alludes to the want of uniformity in the methods of com- 
puting percentages of school attendance, and urges that some uniform practice 
should be adopted by the graded schools of the State. In our July number, 
we called the attention of the State Superintendents' Association to this sub- 
ject with the hope that it would be considered at the Cleveland meeting and 
definite action taken. The fact is the present reports of percentages are well 
nigh worthless as a means of ascertaining the comparative regularity of attend- 
ance in different cities and towns, and our only object in publishing them is to 
make superintendents conscious of the fact The most flattering approaches 
to perfection are often the result of sharp figuring and a sharper practice. One 
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snperintendent only marks absence for three successive days — after tliat the 
pnpil is regarded as "withdrawn"; another has his pupils "withdraw" if 
obliged to be absent more than two days ; another has pupils who are to be 
absent, come to the school and report at roll-call, etc., etc. 

Oar correspondent suggests that a week be made the basis of enrollment, 
and that every pupil attending school any portion of a week be considered a 
member of the school for the entire week. This would secure uniformity, but 
would it report the truth f Suppose a pupil does not actually enter school 
until Thursday or Friday, or suppose he permanenUy withdraws on Tuesday, 
t9 he a member of the school for the entire week ? But we do not object to 
making a week the basis, if the plan be governed by such rules as will secure 
a record of the whole truth and nothing but the truth. A school register 
should not lie. Absence is absence and membership is membership, and, we 
may add, that tardiness is tardiness, necessary or unnecessary, excused or un- 
ezcused. 

This leads us to say that the first essential in school records is rigid honesty. 
Years ago when we were principal of a grammar school, the city superintend- 
ent adopted the plan of publishing the monthly percentages of attendance of 
the different schools, with the number of cases of tardiness. The very few 
cases reported, from month to month, by a certain principal led us to make his 
school an early morning visit to see how the thing was done. The devotional 
exercises began promptly at 9 o'clock and closed in ten minutes. The doors 
were opened and some fifteen pupils entered. We remained until recess, and 
then asked the principal what had caused so many of his pupils to be tardy 
that morning ? He surprised us by saying that pupils who were ready to enter 
the room when the doors were opened at ten minutes past nine, were not tardy ; 
that he allowed ten minutes for a variation in clocks ! 

Possibly the reader may call such a practice dishonest, but is it more dis- 
honest than the keeping of a school clock from ten to fifteen minutes slow 7 
The truth is the reputation secured by such questionable practices is not worth 
the price paid for it We are glad to believe that the great majority of our 
teachers so feel and act. 



THE BIBLE QUESTION AGAIN. 

At a meeting of the State Christian Convention, held at Columbus, Dec. 1st 
and 2d, and composed of delegates from all evangelical denomiuations, the 
following resolutions were adopted by a rising vote : 

Resolved, That whereas "religion and morality are essential to good government/' 
and whereas oar public school system is organized and sustained to promote good 
government and secure the well-being of society, therefore the right moral instruc- 
tion and training of its pupils are the highest function and the most imperative duty 
of the public school. 

Itetolved, That while effective moral instruction and training in our schools do not 
require the teaching of sectarian dogmas, creeds, catechisms, or rituals, we believe 
that such instruction and training must be based upon the Bible as the diTine moral 
code, and must be vitalized by a religious atmosphere. Both reason and history at- 
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test the insaflBcienoy of the natural virtues as a basis of moral duty and action, and 
especially when enjoined by no higher authority than the human reason. The moral 
law must come to the human heart and conscience as " Thus saith the Lord." 

Resolved, That we hold with Justice Story, in the Girard Will case, that ''the Bible 
is a religious but not a sectarian book," and we believe that its devotional reading in 
our schools, without note or comment, neither trenches upon the rights of conscienoe 
nor violates the right of private judgment, and we are opposed to the prohibition of 
inch reading by the action of boards of education or by statutory enactment. 

Eeeolvedf That the argument urged in favor of the exclusion of the Bible from our 
schools, also demands the exclusion of every religious sentiment from our school 
books, seals the lips of the teacher with reference to every religious fact or precept, 
and inaugurates atheism as the supreme law of our schools, thus rendering them 
more instead of less objectionable to the Boman Catholic Church, and imperiling the 
very existence of the system. 

We believe that these resolutions present the true ground on which to fight 
the battle for the preservation of a non-sectarian system of public education. 
The exclusion ot the Bible and non-sectarian religion is to be opposed, not in 
the interest of Protestantism or of the Christian faith, but solely for the gen- 
eral good and the nation's safety. The two great foes of human society and 
free government are ignorance and vice, and hence that great mission of pub- 
lic education is not only to disseminate intelligence among the people, but also 
to inculcate virtue — to ^purify the heart and ennoble the life. Nor can this 
higher duty of moral training be neglected. The moral need of the nation is 
to day greater than its intellectual Witness the impious violation of official 
oaths, and the shameful dishonesty and (corruption which disgrace public life 
and even menace our free institutions. 

But it is urged that '^ the great duties of love to God and man, the beauty 
of holiness, the sweet magic of charity, and all that is noblest in human aim 
and truest in human life ", may be taught in school without the formal reading 
' of the Bible. This, if true, does not meet 4he difficulty. The demand is not 
only that the Bible, but that all religious knowledge and instruction be ban- 
ished from the schools. Love to God is the very duty most offensive to athe- 
ism. It is proposed to train the youth of the nation in virtue and fortify them 
against vice and crime by a Godless system of ethics. Dare a Christian peo- 
ple try the experiment? Has atheism moral power enough in it to preserve 
the nation ? The fact is moral instruction in this land must be religious or irre- 
ligious, Christian or anti-Christian. It can not be neutral 

But if religion is to be tolerated in the schools, if God's law is to sanction 
and enforce moral duty and obligation, why exclude the Bible f The plea 
that this will remove the objection of the Catholic Church to the school sys- 
tem will be made by no one who knows the Catholic position. There is not an 
authoritative statement from the Pope's Syllabus of Modern Errors down to 
the latest utterances of bishops, priests, or papers, that gives the shadow of an 
assurance that the driving of the Bible from the schools will bring Catholic 
youth into them. On the contrary every statement shows that Bible reading 
is not the only nor the chief objection. The Catholic Telegraph (Cincinnati) 
of Nov. 11th says: 

'' It is a matter of very little practical importance to Catholics whether the Bible 
be in or out of the public schools. In no case will they send their children to them ; 
they must have religious instruction that answers the principles of their own faith 
to go hand in hand with all secular knowledge." 
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The New York Tablet, which is high Catholic authority, is still more ex- 
plicit : 

" The School Board of Ginoinnati have roted, we see from the papers, to exclude 
the Bible and all religioos instraotion f^om the public schools of the city. If this 
has been done with a view to reoonoiling Catholics to the common school system its 
purpose will not be realised.' It does not meet or in any degree lessen our objection 
to the public school system, and only proves the impracticability of that system in a 
mixed community of Catholics and Protestants ; for it proves that the schools, to be 
sustained, must become thoroughly godless. But to us godless schools are still less 
acceptable than sectarian schools, and we object less to the reading of King James' 
Bible, even in the schools, than we do to the exclusion of all religious instruction. 
American Protestanism of the true orthodox stamp is a far less evil than German in- 
fidelity." 

The Tablet then states the Catholic demand to be that the Government leave 
" the whole question of education, as it does religion, to the voluntary princi- 
ple," or, that " it divide the schools into two classes, the one for Catholics and 
the other for Protestants, with the education in each under the supervision and 
control of its respective religious authority." This confronts us with the peril 
alluded to in the fourth resolution above. Bible reading in school is not the 
real issue. Catholic ecclesiastics demand that Catholic youth be educated in 
an atmosphere of Romanism, and they know that there is no weapon one half 
as effective in destroying the public school system as the charge that it is God- 
less and infidel To banish the Bible and all religious instruction from our 
schools is to give this perilous charge potency; it is to destroy the confidence 
of a Christian people in the system, and that means its overthrow. The fact 
is that there are now Protestant sects, which sustain, at great expense, their 
own denominational schools, and this demand for sectarian schools is the most 
serious difficulty which the public school system has encountered. It has, in 
many cases, prevented the organization of high schools, and has crippled and 
destroyed such schools when established. Banish the Bible and religion from 
the public schools, and ten pupils will be driven out to one that is thus brought 
in, and a demand for denominational schools will be created, which will be 
sustained by many Protestants as well as Catholics. The inauguration of 
atheism in the public schools of this country is the destruction of the system. 

Hence it is, that we so earnestly oppose this whole movement We are will- 
ing to concede any thing but the crippling, subversion, or destruction of the 
school system. It exists to meet a great human and national need, and no 
ecclesiasUcal interests, or religious zeal, or atheistic sophistry must be per- 
mitted to stand in its way. The great majority of the school districts of the 
country contain neither Catholic nor Jewish youth of school age, and the sys- 
tem has been and may be so administered in mixed districts as to offend the 
conscience of no pupil or school patron. If any parents object to their chil- 
dren's hearing the Bible read, let such pupils be permitted to come in the 
mornino" after the devotional exercises, or, what is better, let such exercises 
occur at the close of the day's session, and let such pupils be excused from re- 
maining. In schools where the teacher or a majority of the pupils are Catho- 
lic, let Uie Douay Bible be read. Let there be no compulsion in these religious 
matters, and let there be no religious instruction of a sectarian character. Let 
us, in brief, keep, build up, and perfect our beneficent system of free, non-sec- 
tarian public schools. 
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MISCELLANY. 

——'We can still supply back numbers fVom July. We hare a few bound volumes 
for 1869, and previous years, which we will send by mail at $2 a copy ; by express, 
at $1.75. 

The premium of Taylor & Farley's Portable Organ, offered for the largest 

number of subscriptions secured from Jan. 1st, to Dec. Ist, 1869, has been awarded 
to Supt. Jno. McBurney, Cambridge, 0. We shall hereafter offier premiums only for 
a definite number of subscriptions. See prospectus. 

Thb subscriptions for 1870 are coming in well, and if the friends of the 

Monthly will continue the good work begun, we may reach the coveted and needed 
circulation of 5000 copies. Rev. F. M. Green, Canfield, leads off with 60 subscribers ; 
Alex. Forbes, Cleveland, (West Side), sends 29; Supt. Findley, Akron, 27; J. D. 
Phillips, Marietta, 23; Supt. Stevens, Salem, 13 {all his teachers); and others have 
done well. Now is the time to give the Monthly a good " lift." Send in the sub- 
scribers, good friends. 

School Comhissioneb Henklb has concluded his extensive institute tour, and 

is now engaged in the preparation of his annual report. Next month we hope to 

present an abstract of the more important statistics. B. P. Guthrie, formerly in 

charge of the Ewington Academy, is superintendent of the free schools of Point 
Pleasant, W. Va. Col. Henry B. Oarrington, U. S.A., of this city, has been de- 
tailed as Military Professor at Wabash College, Ind. We congratulate Wabash. 

Percentages of Attendance. — School reports taken from our exchanges show the 
following percentages of attendance : Mansfield for month ending Nov. 5th, 97.8 per 
cent. ; Norwalk for month ending Nov. 26th (on average enrollment), 92 ; Gallipolis 
for three weeks in Nov., 96^; and Salem for week ending Nov. 12th, 96. Who can 
tell which city secured the highest attendance 7 

Cincinnati. — Supt. Hancock has favored us with advanced sheets of his annual 
report for the school year ending June 30th, 1869. We find it so full of interest that 
we much regret the necessity of compressing our notice into the brief space at our com- 
mand this month. We are pleased to see that the voluminous tables of statistics are 
made to yield intelligible summaries, and that these are made to bear testimony re- 
specting the condition and progress of the schools. The estimated population of the 
city is 225,000 ; the number of enumerated youth (Sept. 1868), 100,222 (prolific city 1); 
number of pupils enrolled in public schools, 24,828 ; average number of pupils be- 
longing, 19,591 ; average daily attendance, 18,637 ; average per cent, of atten'dance 
on the whole number enrolled, 71.4; per cent, on average number belonging, 95.1; 
average number of teachers employed, including special teachers, 439 ; average cost 
per pupil (1) on number enrolled, $12.50; (2) on average number belonging, $16.66 ; 
(3) on average daily attendance, $17.05. For twelve years past., of the pupils an- 
nually enrolled in schools, 61 per cent, have been enrolled in public schools ; 32 per 
cent, in church schools ; and 7 per cent, in other private schools. 

Over four pages of the report are devoted to the movement for the consolidation of 
the various educational funds in the city, amounting to about $1,500,000, and the 
establishment of a great university. This is followed by a consideration of the nor- 
mal school, instruction in German, drawing, music, course of study, school disci- 
pline, etc. — all of which topics are so discussed as to give the reader a practical in- 
sight into the work of the schools. 
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Gallipolis. — A capable superintendent and a live oorps of teachers are sustained 
by an intelligent and liberal board, and all hare the confidence and co-operation of 
the citizens. The result is gratifying progress in the schools. We haye dipped from 
the Journal Supt. Caldwell's reports for three successive weeks in Noyember, show- 
ing an average weekly enrollment of 661 ; an average daily attendance of 632, and 
an average per cent, of 96^ — a good result. The schools are divided into ten 
grades, and each grade is divided into two divisions, half a school year apart. This is 
the right plan. It facilitates the promotion of the more proficient pupils, and does 
not discourage those who are left behind as the plan of yearly transfers does. The 
divisions are consolidated in the grammar schools on merit as shown in the examina- 
tion. The plan works smoothly and well. 

COLUXBUS. — The pupils of the high school gave a vocal and instrumental concert 
at the Opera House, Friday evening, Dec. 3d. They were assisted by an orchestra 
of thirty performers, and the Columbus Mesnnerchor. The hall was erowded with a 

pleased audience. The graduting essays and orations of the class of 1869 has been 

published in a neat volume of 128 pages. Principals Forney, Wallace, and Hamp- 

son are conducting a night school in the State Street building. They have enrolled 

about 160 pupils. The attendance upon the public schools was greatly reduced 

last month by the prevalence of measles and scarlet fever in the city. 

Ashtabula. — This growing town now enumerates 646 youth of school age, 308 of 
which were enrolled in the schools the first month of the current term. The per cent, 
of attendance, on the average number belonging, was 94, and the per cent, of punc- 
tuality, 99. At the beginning of the year, the board adopted a detailed course of 
study for all the different grades, which, with the regulations for the government of 
the schools, was published in a neat pamphlet. We have glanced over the course with 
a good degree of satisfaction. It is out of the ruts, and yet teachable and sensible. 
The one thing now needed is a new school building. Sixty children in a room twelve 
feet square, will hardly answer. The schools are in charge of I. M. Clemens. 

OiNEVA Normal School. — This school is under the direction of the board of edu- 
cation of Geneva. It occupies a new and commodious building four stories high, and 
complete in all its arrangements. The first story is nicely fitted up for a boarding 
hall, and students are provided with board at cost. The second story is devoted to 
school rooms, and the third and fourth stories contain rooms for the occupancy of 
teachers and foreign students. Four teachers are employed with Mr. C. H. Roberts 
as principal, and t||B instruction is imparted on what is called the normal method. A 
teachers' class is formed for those who intend to teach, and all pupils in the district 
attend free as though it were a high school. We believe this is the first instance in 
this State in which a school board has established a boarding school. It looks like 
school enterprise aud business. 

Sandusky. — The Register thus introduces an interesting and full description of the 
new high school building : ** The general commendation accorded to this structure by 
residents of other cities, and leading educators of Ohio, is a source of sincere con- 
gratulation to the people of this city. Our new high school building, now occupied 
in its several departments, is an edifice of which Sandusky may well be proud ; and, 
in beauty of appearance, excellence of finish, ingenious design and completeness of 
appointments, this new structure would reflect credit on any city. There is an in- 
separable connection between education and good morals, and nothing can speak 
louder in favor of a community than the mere presence, within its limits, of such a 
magnificent temple of knowledge." 
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Chabdon. — The Demoerai speaks in high praise of the condition and progress of 
the schools nnder the supervision of Mr. G. F. Waters. A decided advance has heen 
made in general improvement, intellectual and moral, and the discipline, whio^ is 
Christian in principle and spirit, impresses upon the pupils the right and wrong of 
conduct. The fall term closed with a rigid examination, continuing three days. 

Gbdarville. — The new school building, dedicated with appropriate exercises at the 
opening of the schools, has given a new impetus to the edacational interests of this 
growing town. It is a very neat and substantial building, and is conveniently ar- 
ranged. Its cost was about $25,000. The schools are under the supervision of A. 0. 
Wilson, an experienced teacher, who is assisted by a corps of good teachers and sus- 
tained by an intelligent board. 

Caup Washington. — The enrollment of the schools the last term was 320, with an 
attendance of 9b}4 per cent. This increase of pupils has crowded the school rooms, 
and the board is taking steps for. the enlargement of the building. The course of 
study embraces most of the branches taught in the Cincinnati schools. Nine teach- 
ers are employed, including the principal (Mr. E. N. Clopper), two German teachers, 
and a teacher of vocal music. The principal receives a salary of $1,350, and the 
salaries of the other teachers are from 10 to 25 per cent, greater than they were last 
year. 

Mansfield. — This city is erecting another new school house at an expense of 
$25,000 to $30,000. It will contain eight school rooms. The building will make a 
fine appearance, and the grounds are ample. We oongratulate Supt. Parker on the 
public spirit of his board, and on the prospect of school facilities commensurate with 
the demands of the schools. 

Delphos. — The public schools now occupy the new building, the two lower stories 
of which are completed. The number of pupils enrolled is over 200. Supt. W. H. 
Wolf reported an attendance of 96 percent, for October, with 99 per cent, in the high 
school. 

New Lisbon. — Supt. Hole has begun a good work. A new course of study has 
been adopted, and progress in various directions instituted. There are seven grades 
of schools, with an enrollment of 70 pupils in the high school. 

Canton. — A few months since the board of education excluded the Bible from the 
public schools. At the recent school election thC/ people had a ohaice to express their 
views, and they elected a board that put the Bible back into the schools. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nobth-Eastebn Ohio Teachers' Association. — The second meeting of this new 
association, organized Nov. 13th, was held at Cleveland, Saturday, Deo. 11th — Thos. 
W. Harvey, of Painesville, President. Some sixty teachers, representing most of 
the Reserve counties and Stark county, were present. The president's inaugural was 
chiefly devoted to the condition of the country schools and the means for their im- 
provement. He took decided ground against the exclusion of the Bible from the 
public schools. In accordance with his recommendation, committees were appointed 
to report on : 1. The improvement of our country schools. 2. A uniform classifica- 
tion of our town and city schools. 3. A course of studies arranged with reference to 
this classification. 4. Practical and disciplinary studies. 5. New methods. 6. 
Moral and religious instruction. The address was discussed by Supt. Rickoff and 
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Sobool Commissioner Henkle. Snpt. Findley, of Akron, read an excellent paper on the 
" Model Teacher ", in which he declared it to be a shame to Ohio that we have not a 
half dozen thorough normal schools for the training of teachers. Sapt. Richards, of 
Washington, B.C., was invited to address the association, and responded in a few 
pertinent remarks. School Commissioner Henkle presented a report on the improve- 
ment of country schools, urging the importance of county superintendents and nor- 
mal schools. On motion of Mr. Forbes, a resolution was adopted, petitioning the 
State Legislature to provide intelligent supervision for all the schools. Mr. Forbes 
and Mr. 'Williams spoke earnestly for more interest and more work for school im- 
provement. The next meeting of the association will be held in February. 

GsEENE County. — The county teachers* association met on Saturday, Nov. 13th. 
President Ormsby made a few introductory remarks on the dignity of the teacher's 
work. Mr. Flavins Davis, of the BurlijigttrirsBfe^ols, read a paper on " The Bible in 
the Public Schools '', which was discusfed by it^./^i^ell and Shaffer, and by Supt. 
A. 6. Wilson, of Cedarville. AH the arguments presented li»er4^ strongly in favor of 
retaining the Bible in our schools as a basis and' ineans of moral instruction, and a 
resolution to this effect was adopted. It was ascertained that of the twenty-eight 
teachers present, twenty-five now use the Bible and without objeotion from parents. 
At the afternoon session. Prof. SmttU addressed the association on the qualifications 
of teachers, which was further discnssed. i^jProf, ^yesto^n^*«f Yellow Springs, and 
Supts. Ormsby and Wilson. Mr. Wilson presented the sulb^^ect of school government, 
which was also discussed by Messrs. Ormsby and Cooper. 

Columbiana County. — The county teachers' institute met at Wellsville on the 15th 
inst., and organized by electing our time-honored old teacher, David Anderson, 
president, and J. B. Strawn, of Salem, secretary. The institute was the best held in 
the county for many years. Over 100 teachers were in attendance, who were in- 
structed by an able corps of lecturers, whose main efforts were directed to giving 
practical instruction. The instructors were Prof. M. C. Stevens, of Salem, I. P. Hole, 
of New Lisbon, B. B. Hall, of Wellsville, J. J. Dinsmore, of Zanesville, Mrs. Anna 
T. Randall, of Oswego, N. Y., and Hon. W. D. Henkle, School Commissioner. Lec- 
tures were delivered in the evenings by Prof. M. C. Stevens, on "The Ideal Teach- 
er"; by Mrs. Anna T. Randall, on "Natural Reading"; and by I. P. Hole, on 
"Compulsory Education." Resolutions were adopted recommending county super- 
vision, and condemning and deprecating the effort made to exclude the Bible from 
the public schools. j. b. s. 

Williams County. — The teachers of Williams county met at Bryan, in the Bryan 
College Hall, on th« 8th of Nov., 1869, for their annual reunion and the professional 
instruction of the yearly institute. The instructors were Hon. W. D. Henkle, School 
Commissioner, and Pres. C. W. Mykrantz, of Bryan College. The lectures of the 
Commissioner on school government were highly prized, as they confirmed both the 
theory and practice of the majority of the teachers of the county. Nearly all the 
teachers are graduates from or scholars in the normal schools of the county. 

E. E. Starr, Sec'j/. 

Wood County. — A successful institute was held at Bowling Green, Nov. 16-20, 
Capt. S. S. Canfield, of Webster, president. The number of members enrolled wag 
ninety-three, but over one hundred were in attendance. The instructors were Prof. 
A. Schuyler, of Berea, Rev. G. A. Adams, and Mr. John Barton. Miss Ella Baird, 
of Perrysburg Union School, explained the method of map drawing by construction 
lines. At the close of the institute, the board of examiners held an examination at 
whieh fifty- four teachers received certificates. 

3 
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Geauoa. Countt. — Theannaal teachers' institute was held at Chardon, Not. 23-26. 
Sapt. Geo. F. Waters, of Chardon, president. The following were the instraotors: 
In arithmotio, geography, theory and practice of teaching, Prof. A. Schuyler, of 
Berea ; reading, grammar, theory and practice, Prof. Tuokerman, of Grand River In- 
stitute ; gymnastics, rocal culture, and English analysis, Supt. Geo. F. Waters. On 
Wednesday evening Mr. Waters lectured on the subject of ** The Culture demanded 
in our Com • on Schools **, which was preceded by a lively discussion of the question, 
^'How can the interest and co-operation of parents be secured to common schools ?'' 
Among the resolutions passed was one favoring county school supervision. There 
were fifty members enrolled, and the institute was considered a decided success. 

Guernsey County. — At a recent meeting of the teachers' association of Cambridge 
and Center townships resolutions were assed, urging the importance of a uniformity 
of books in the common schools, and commending the frequent visitation of schools 
by parents. The county institute is announced to commence Dec. 27th. 

Washington County. — We had a first rate institute (Nov. 23-27) ; every thing 
passed oflf splendidly. President Andrews, Prof. Rosseter, M. R. Andrews, Rev. J. 
W. McMaster, and M. D. Follett, Esq., were the principal instructors. I inclose the 
names of 23 subscribers to the Monthly. j. d. f. 

Clabkr County. — At the last meeting of the county teachers* association held at 
Springfield, Nov. 6th, Capt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, gave lectures on language 
culture, primary and higher arithmetic, and Col. L. M. Parker, of Dayton, on meth- 
ods in geography, reading, and school go>vernment. The attendance was small, 
owing to the inclement weather. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

The Elements op ^Astronomy : For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. By 
Selim H. Peabody, M.A., Teacher of Natural Science in tjic Chicago High School. 
Cincinnati : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. "^ 

Astronomy, the oldest of the sciences, seems in many respects the youngest. 
Originally seconded only by the mathematics, its progress was dependent upon the 
steady but glorious march of geometry. More recently, however, optics and chemis- 
try have offered themselves as handmaids, and astronomy, so ably supported, is 
almost distancing other competitors in the grand race of the 19th century. The 
wonder is that a science which has shown us so much, still seems to be in possession 
of an inexhaustible fund of truth, ever ready to be unfolded. The brilliant series 
of discoveries made within the last twenty years, is producing an effect in the recent 
issue of numerous elementary text-books, each endeavoring to present the science in 
its latest and most improved form. We are certain that the volume before us, will be 
examined with pleasure by all teachers of astronomy. We find many things in it to 
commend. First, the neat and substantial manner in which the publishers have done 
their work. No pains or expense has been spared to make it presentable. As to the 
subject matter, we are almost equally well satisfied. The methodical arrangement 
of topics is a great convenience to both teachers and pupils. We would call special 
attention to the simplicity, yet, in general, the accuracy with which the mathemati- 
cal part of the subject is handled. Presuming on a very limited knowledge of alge- 
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bra, geometry, optics, and physion^ the distanooa, diameters, densities, etc., of the 
heayenly bodies are readily computed. The subject of equations of time is con- 
cisely and carefully disposed of. The method of ascertaining the distance of the 
sun by moans of the transits of Venus, is very prettily given. We like the treat- 
ment of eclipses, and also the simple and short discussion of the tides. In the arti- 
cles on the sun, on the zodiacal light, on meteorites, and in the department of stellar 
astronomy, use is made of the latest researches upon these subjects. While thus we 
find many things to praise, we also find some to condemn. The presence here and 
there of errors, gives evidence of some careless writing or careless thinking. We 
mention a few of these, presuming, of course, that they will be corrected in future 
editions. In his description of the Foucault experiment, which the author claims to 
have introduced for the first time in a work of this grade^ he states that the plane of 
vibration and the meridian will coincide after 24 hours, which is not true. In his 
account of Prof. Airy's experiment to ascertain the density of the earth, he says that 
the pendulum was made to beat slower at the bottom of the mine than at its mouth 
"by the counter attraction of the mass of earth above it." On the contrary, the 
pendulum actually did beat faster, as it ought to have done. This is a blunder into 
which the author has not fallen alone ,* many writers of text-books on physics have 
kept him company. The eccentricity of an ellipse is not correctly defined. The 
law of gravity is given loosely. For one who knows his subject, it is easy to be accu- 
rate ) yet acccuracy is becoming a rare virtue in school text-books. t. o. ic. 

Independent Third Rkadeb ; Containing a Simple Illustrated Treatise on Elocu- 
tion ; Choice and Classified Readings; with Full Notes and a Complete Index. By 
J. Madison AVatson, Author of the National Readers and Spellers, etc. New 
York and Chicago : A. S. Barnes k Co. 1869. 

This treatise has the four essential features of a good school reader : 1. The seleo* 
tions not only contain valuable information, but they appeal to what is good, beauti- 
ful, and true in human character. 2. They are admirably adapted to the grade of 
pupils for which the reader is designed. 3. Their moral and religious tone is positive 
and yet unsectarian. 4. It is printed in large, clear type, and is illustrated with 
beautiful engravings executed in a superior style. We regard a didactic enunciatioa 
of elocutionary principles quite valueless in a reader of this grade, and are glad to- 
see illustrative and practical exercises in place of them. But we must object to the 
free use of orthoepic marks in the text. They mar the appearance of the page, and 
are not needed except in case of difficult or commonly mispronounced words, and 
these may be pronounced in foot notes. A pronouncing type may be useful in a 
primer or first reader, but third-reader classes should be taught to read the commoB 
Roman type in its purity. 

Sermons: Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, Eng., by Rev. Frederick W. 
Robertson, M.A. Vols. I, II. Popular Edition. Boston : Fields, Osgood k Co. 

These two volumes consist of four series of sermons and one course of lectures, 
covering I and II Corinthians. In typography, binding, and whatever pertains to 
the bookmaker's art, the publishers have left nothing to be desired j and the sermons 
themselves are worthy of a wide and hearty welcome. Mr. Robertson was a man of 
rare powers, both mental and spiritual. One can hardly sit down to a candid perusal 
of many of these sermons, without at once feeling himself in full sympathy with the 
preacher and his subject. It is not strange that they have produced a marked im- 
pression on the minds of sermon readers on both sides of the ocean. Sermons lY 
and VII of the first series are truly masterpieces of homiletical eloquence when taken 
as a whole, though perhaps equaled by others of the same volumes, at least in part. 
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Webster defines homiletics as '' the science which teaehes the principles of adapting 
he discourse of the pulpit to the spiritual benefit of the hearers'', and in this Mr. 
liobertson was a master. In early life he was designed for and even entered upon 
the duties of the military profession. This early influence has left its mark on many 
of the discourses. There is a soldierly impression in them. He is the courageous 
Christian soldier, and he fearlessly fights the good fight ; — he is a leader, powerful, 
strong to command, to exhort, to entreat, and to encourage. His words are a trumpe 
call to duty, and life devotion to all that is holy, lovely, and of good report. 

Thk American Speller; A Guide to the Orthography of the English Language. 
By Henry N. Day, Author of "Logic", "Art of Composition ", etc. Pp. 168. 
New York : Charles Soribner & Co. 

This is a work of a much higher order than the ordinary spelling books. Instead 
of the words being piled up promiscuously in columns {rudia indigesta que moles), they 
are arranged in systematic groups, according to some common principle which deter- 
mines the pronunciation of the alphabetic elements, whether vowel or consonantal, 
etc. Each group contains no more words than suffice to exemplify the characteristio 
principle of the whole. The rules of syllabification are fuller and more explicit than 
are found in most grammars. 

The work is not wholly free from the nsual fault of introducing words incompre- 
hensible and even unexplainable to young scholars, such as Buddism, carcanet, car- 
buret, etc. (Is not "balderdash " almost vulgar?) The author gives us a very com- 
plete list of affixes and suffixes, Anglo-Saxon, Latin or French, and Greek, with the 
meaning of each, and the changes which euphony may require. Thus, from the 
Latin cum (with), we have words beginning with con, co, cog, col, com, cor. Next fol- 
lows a list of words occasionally borrowed from Latin, Greek, or French, (the latter 
with the right pronunciatiqn, not always quite right, however,) Italian words, chiefly 
musical terms, (one of which "adajio" should be adagio). The meaning of these 
foreign words not being given, the nsefulness of the list is rather problematical. 
Next comes a list of proper names, all of which can be found in Webster or Worces. 
ter ; a very useful list of words which may be spelled in diff'erent ways, as ax and axe 
pretense and pretence, etc. ; and, lastly, a very full and convenient list of abbreviations. 
Hence, apart from the professed object of the book, viz., to teach spelling, it will be 
found very useful for reference. The work concludes with dictation exercises, also 
systematically arranged, to correspond to the several groups of words. 

To those who believe in teaching orthography by making the scholars learn sets of 
words, we can recommend this boook as more scientific than the common run of 
spelling books. But we still think that we can secure equal accuracy by a shorter 
and pleasanter way, through reading and dictation exercises, with regular drill in 
irocai culture, to impress a knowledge of the laws of orthoepy. 

1. B. s. 

APPLETON*a Journal of Literature, Science, and Art. An Illustrated Weekly. 
New York: D. Appleton <fe Co.; Geo. H. Twiss, Agent, Columbus, 0. $4 a year. 

We are glad to see that the success of this periodical attests the wisdom of its 
pjan, and that it will continue to occupy its own well-chosen field of usefulness. It 
contains popular fiction by the best writers, papers of travel, adventure, and biogra- 
phy, with discussions of scientific, social, and literary topics — all so combined as to 
present a happy medium between the sensational papers and the learned and critical 
scientific and literary journals. The " Art Accompaniment " is an attractive feature. 
The publishers announce new attractions for 1870. We will send the Monthly and 
Appleton*9 Journal at $4.76 a year. 
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Btibt Satubdat. Fieldi, Of good k Co., Boston. $5 a year. 

The pablishers of this popnlar joarnal announce that the new series beginning 
with 1870, will be published in the form of an imperial folio of sixteen pages, beauti- 
fully printed on paper of superior quality and illustrated in the highest style of 
modern art. It will continue to present a varied and valuable reiume of foreign peri- 
odical literature, and, by a special arrangement with foreign authors, many papers 

will appear simultaneously with their publication abroad. The North American 

Bevieto ($6) and the Atlantic Monthly ($4), published by the same house, represent the 
highest American culture, and, in literary merit and ability, they have no superiors in 
magaxine literature. 

Thi Galaxt, since it oame into the hands of its present publishers, has steadily 
moved toward the head of American literary magaeines. Among its writers of fic- 
tion are" Charles Reade and Anthony TroUope ; Richard Grant White contributes 
eriUcal and social essays ; and Drs. J. C. Dalton and J. C. Draper represent science — 
and these are supported by several of the most popular of American and European 
writers. Sheldon A Co., New York. $4 a year. 

Harper's Maoaxinb, Weekly, and Bazar are each edited with rare skill, and 
richly deserve their triumphant and increasing success. They are a fresh and com- 
prehensive reflex of all departments of American life and opinion. See advertise- 
ment for terms. 

Lippingott's Maoazinb has steadily grown in merit and public favor, and Is' now 
reeognized as one of the leading literary journals in the country. Published by J. 
B. Lippincott k Co., Philadelphia, at $4 a year. They also publish The Sunday Mag- 
asttie ($6.50), Good Worde ($5.75), and Good Worde/or the Young ($5.50). 

The Phokio Advocate is a monthly magaxine, devoted to the spelling and writing 
reform. It contains sixteen double-column pages, part phonetic and part eommon 
type. S. L. Marrow, publisher, Indianapolis, Ind. 75 ots. a year; specimen copy, 
10ets« 



JUVENILE PERIODICALS. 

Our Tounq Folks stands at the head of the magaiines of its class. Fields, Os- 
good k Co., Boston. $2 a year. 

Oliver OptioIs Maoakivi is a great favorite with the young folks. Published 
weekly by Lee k Shepard, Boston, at $2.50 a year. 

Our Sorooldat Visitor is fresher, brighter, and better than ever. Daughaday 
t Becker, Philadelphia. $1.25 a year. 

The Little Corporal leads all juvenile papers in pluck, popularity, and circula- 
tion. Alfred L. Sewell & Co., Chicago, 111. $1 a year. 

The Little Corporal's School Festival is full of original matter for school 
exhibitions, festivals, etc. Alfred L. Sewell Jk Co., Chicago. 50 ots. a year. 

The Little Chief has a bright face and a true heart, and it fights nobly for 
what is pure, just, lovely, and of good report. A. 0. Shortridge, Indianapolis^ 
Ind. 75ets. a year. 

The Bright Side sparkles with good cheer for the little ones. Alden A, True, 
Chicago. 25 ots. a year. 

The Nursery is the prinoe of magaiines for the wee folks. John L. Shorey, Bos- 
ton. $1.50 a year. 
A 
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NEW BOOKS REOEIVEB. 

Emebson^s Pbosb Works. 2 yoIs. New Edition. 
Thackeray's Mifloellanies — Book of SnobSi Danis Daral, etc. 
Hale 'a Sybaria and Other Poema. 
Elam'a Pbysioian'a Problems. 
Aldrieh'a Story of a Bad Boy. Illustrated, 
liongfellow's Building of the Ship. With Illastrationa. 
Whittier'a Ballads of New England. With Illaatrations. 

— Fielda, Osgood k Co., Boston. 

!>■ La.note's Egypt 3300 Tbabs Ago. Illustrated Library of Wonders. Charles 
Soribner & Co., New York. 

AusfED's Eabth'b Histobt. J. B. Lippinoott k Co., Philadelphia. 

N. B.-^AU of the aboye books are sold by G^o. W. Qleason, Colnmbns, 0. 

Hahson'b Cjebab db Bbllo Gallico. 
Magill's French Prose and Poetry. 
Bartholomew's Primary Drawing Cards; with Stickney's Guide. 

— Woolworth, Ainsworth k Co., Boston. 

Howison's Ahalttio Gbombtbt. Ray's Series. Wilson, Hinkle Jk Co., Cincinnati. 

Bbunmbb's Gbndbbb of Fbbkch Nouns. Robert Clarke k Co., Cincinnati. Price 
25 cts. 

Lobd's Ancibht States and Empibbs. Charles Scribner k Co., New York. Price $:-< 

Welch's Mobal, Intellectual, and Phtsioal Cultube, 
Bill's Winter in Florida. —Wood k Holbrook, New York. 

Gould's Sonos of Gladness. J. C. Garrigues k Co., Philadelphia. 

Pabson's Calisthenio Songs. Illustrated. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman k Co., 
New York. 

PAHPHLETS RECEIVED. 

JouBNAL OF Pboobbdings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers' Association. 167 pp. 

Pbocbbdings of the Eighteenth Annual Session of the Teachers' Institute at Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 56 pp. 

Measures and Weights. A Lecture by Prof. Sidney A. Norton, M.D. Published 
by the Class in Miami Medical College. Cincinnati : Robert Clarke k Co. 

Obligations of GhbistiaAitt to Leabning. An Address by Richard S. Field, LL.D., 
at the Centennial Celebration of the American Whig Society of the College of 
New Jersey. Princeton : Steele k Smith. 

The Atlantic Almanac. Beautifully Illustrated. Boston : Fields, Osgood k Co. 
Price 50 cts. 



New Educational Jovbnals.— We welcome to our table i\i% EdvteaMionalJoumal of 
Virginia, published by the State Eduoational Assoeiation, Richmond, and the Western 
EeUioaUQnal Beview, published by 0. H. Fethers, Jefferson City, Mo. We wish them 
both a large circulation and a long and useful life. 

White's Gbaded-Sohool Registeb. — We have a few copies of this Register ruled 
with three horizontal spaces to each name — a form much liked by some teachers. We 
will send this edition by mail at $1 a copy ; by express at T5 cts. a copy. It is also 
adapted to country schools. 

Chase k Stuabt's Classical Sebibs, published by Eldredge k Bro., Philadelphia, 
now consists of Csdsar's Commentaries, Virgil's ^neid, Cicero's Orations, and Hor- 
ace's Odes, Satires, and Epistles, uniform in size and binding. Price of 4 toIs., $5.50. 

The city of Brooklyn, N.Y., the third city in the Union, has adopted Guyot's 

Geographies for ezclusiye use in the public schools; also, WUlsOn's and McGufiey's 
Reitders, and Davies' Arithmetics. 
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WOMAN AS A TEACHER— HER PROFESSIONAL 

TRAINING. 

BY REV. A. D. MAYO, CINCINNATI, O. 

A few weeks ago I visited a school of six hundred pupils in 
one of the large county towns of Ohio, in which the principal 
and all subordinate teachers were women — the venerable janitor 
being the only man on the premises ; and I have rarely seen a 
more admirably managed institution. The difficulty of controll- 
ing a considerable class of city boys will probably prevent such 
an experiment in large cities ; but the profession of public in- 
struction is irresistibly passing into the hands of women. I once 
heard Richard Cobden declare that one of the best evidences of 
the superior civilization of the free United States was their ex- 
tensive employment of women in the instruction of boys ; and 
there can be no doubt that, with equal advantages of mental dis- 
cipline and professional training, women are the most successful 
instructors of youth. 

The school reports of all the northern States show how rapidly 
this change is coming over the school-room. It will go on until 
woman virtually rules in the school as she does now actually in 
the home. In the mcore cultivated parts of our country, women 
are chosen for school trustees, and nothing can be more useful 
than such a reform in educational affairs. With woman at the 
helm in the family and the oommon school, it is not very proba- 
4 
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ble that she will become the wretched victim of masculine op- 
pression she is declared to be by some excited orators of her sex. 
She will have the making of American society, and can have 
whatever she believes essential to her lot. 

The only hindrance to her almost exclusive occupation of the 
school-room now, is her lack of vigorous health and her want of 
thorough culture. If the more favored class of American young 
women aspire to greater influence, they must mend their physi- 
cal habits essentially. If they have not the resolution to lift 
themselves out of the enervating slavery to destructive fashions, 
they must be content to be left outside the pale of effective 
workers in society. I believe this reform has already begun, and 
I find in every community many noble young women courageous 
enough to keep themselves in good health for the sake of conse- 
crating that health to the service of God and man. The want of 
thorough culture among young women is known to every edu- 
cated person. As a rule, girls in our female seminaries and pri- 
vate schools do not know the meaning of study as every diligent 
boy in college is compelled to know it. The establishment of 
girls' normal schools in Massachusetts was a new era in the edu- 
cation of the young women of that State. The girls trained in 
those admirable institutions can be found in every State of the 
Union in the highest positions of instruction. The training 
school at Oswego, N. Y., is filling the west with a similar class of 
admirable female principals and teachers of the highest grade. 
Here is demonstrated the capacity of woman to be educated to 
any point demanded for instruction in our common schools. The 
normal school is the precise thing needed by numbers of our 
superior young women for their development into first rate 
teachers, and through the influence of normal training we may 
reasonably hope for constant progress among this large body of 
public servants and a corresponding elevation of the whole realm 
of common school instruction. 

One of the most marked improvements in modern systems of 
teaching, is the increased attention and skill bestowed upon the 
training of little children. There are few people of adult years 
who have forgotten the dreary and painful highway which led 
through their earliest years of school life to the period when 
knowledge began to assume an attractive look. The loss of time 
and wear and tear of body and soul in teaching little children to 
read under the old system, is fearful to contemplate. Let any 
man sit an hour in a room where fifty children are being taught 
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at once to read, spell, write, and think by the "phonic method", 
now being introduced in our city schools, and mark the beauti- 
ful harmony between teacher and pupils, the electric eagerness 
with which the little ones bound along the gradual ascent, and 
he will understand what I mean. 

But this sort of teaching requires an artist's head and hand. 
The primary teacher must bring to her sublime task professional 
knowledge and skill. Of course this reform is the death knell of 
the whole race of mechanical and faithless teachers. No longer 
can a blockhead, masculine or feminine, stand behind a text-book 
compelling a crowd of persecuted children to repeat by rote what 
they do not understand, enforcing the outrage with the help of 
the birch. The teacher of the lowest grades of pupils must now 
be the animating soul of the school-room ; must understand the 
varied avenues of approach to that sacred shrine, the soul of 
childhood ; must inspire with her own enthusiasm and evoke the 
power by which the little ones can apprehend, in gradual process, 
the mysteries of knowledge. A mere pedagogue in one of our 
best city schools is in a condition very like a blind and deaf man 
among the tracks at a grand railroad junction. The only thing 
to be done with him is to get him off the track before he is pul- 
verized by the rushing trains filled with shouting children. 

We are coming to understand that the most accomplished 
teachers should be placed in charge of the youngest classes. It 
has been well said that, if it were possible, every child should be 
taught by God himself. Every child is taught by a Divine provi- 
dence that perpetually undoes the mischief which our folly and 
wickedness inflict, and the best recognition we can make of this 
fact, is to place our largest-minded and largest-hearted teachers 
over the youngest children in the school-room. The worst feature 
in our present system is the fact, that the lowest grades of our 
city schools are taught by inexperienced and untrained young 
women, who, at the best, must blunder through a year or two of 
experimenting before they can even comprehend the work they, 
are set to do. 

The remedy for this state of things is found in the normal 
school. The standard of professional training must be raised 
over our primary schools, and their teachers must be rigidly 
held to the duty of mastering at least the elements of the teach- 
ing art. Let this be done a few years, and there will be an in- 
calculable advance in primary instruction, — and every point 
gained in the lower grades of the schools will tell on the whole 
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mental and moral career of the child. For almost the only thing 
we can hope to do in school education, is to awaken the soul, 
develop the faculties in their natural order, lay the deep founda- 
tions of culture on the adamant of eternal spiritual laws, and 
open highways to the infinite universe of truth, love, and beauty. 
This done, Providence can be trusted to open a school of life, 
and set the lessons appropriate to be learned at every stage of 
man's progress through eternity. 



CULTURE. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 

The word cultvtre frequently appears in modern literature, and 
it is growing very familiar to the lips of American readers and 
talkers, both in the east and the west. It is an excellent word, 
and one for which there is a real demand, though as yet its 
meaning is variously understood. Different sets of " kindred 
spirits " claim to represent in their peculiar accomplishments 
the result true " culture." Emerson, Arnold, and other high- 
priests of personal perfection have each announced a doctrine of 
culture ; each has his disciples and his dissenters. Boston has its 
general idea of " culture ", — so have New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and Cincinnati, their idea. Each great publishing- 
house stands for a certain form or phase of " culture." Almost 
every town, village, and country-neighborhood in the United 
States holds within its limits a few, at least, who enjoy or suffer 
the distinction of being called people of " culture." 

It is not surprising that this term culture^ the definition of 
which is so unsettled, should be grossly misapplied, as it often is. 
Like every other word that, properly used, stands for some- 
thing peculiarly valuable, it is liable to abuse. The word 
aristocracy^ which originally meant " the best," is no longer full 
of noble signification. The word gentleman is sometimes nar- 
rowed down to mean simply a polite person, or degraded to mean 
a fop. Education implies to many merely book-learning ; politics 
suggests only partisanship ; and even religion sometimes conveys 
the narrow idea of sectarian dogmatism, — that and nothing more. 

America is not without her self-complacent, spurious dilletanti^ 
her superfine, transcendental literati^ her self-constituted hyper- 
critics of fine art, all arrogating to themselves the exclusive 
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right to be honored as men and women of culture, ^ar excellence. 
Men and women though to whom " youth can not be imputed as 
a crime " or as a virtue, for youth is almost unknown in these 
days, in which, by a ludicrous conventionalism, the youngest lad 
in college is pompously called a 7nan, and when gray-headed pro- 
fessors lecturing girls often, must address them as ladies. Men 
and women, (!) fresh from school, with the delectable flavor of 
the graduating speech yet in their mouths, are much disposed to 
talk " culture." Their definition of culture is " that indefinite 
something which one acquires by association with superior 
minds," or *' that peculiar richness of mind which one absorbs by 
living in the atmosphere of learning and taste, you know." 
They imagine that the road to culture lies no where else than 
through a literary society with a long Greek name, or a class 
course of text-book criticism in rhetoric conducted by Prof. 
Equation, A.B. To them the ultimatum of culture is to be able 
to repeat Tennyson's thinnest and obscurist lyric, and call it the 
essence of subjective beauty, and the distillation of essential 
music. 

There is a handsome young fellow belonging to the ^Esthetic 
and Belletristic Circle, who in his own opinion has reached the 
very pinnacle of the temple of culture. His air is that of a per- 
son who has nothing to learn or to unlearn. He talks with an 
easy indifference on all subjects — "from God to foam-bells 
dancing down a stream." Here are specimens of his oracular 
utterance : "The slip-shod and vicious style of Mister Dickens 
repels readers of taste. I can not endure his mannerisms." 
"We have no literature io America." " The western people are 
crude, and notably vulgar." "Eistori's histrionic powers are 
overestimated ; she is a second rate artiste." " I can not con- 
ceive how persons can be affected to tears by a stage-play. Act- 
ing never moves my sympathy. I look upon it merely as art 
with which the intellect is concerned and not the feelings." 

Save us from culture if it leads to this I Better be the most 
illiterate laborer on the remotest backwoods or prairie farm than 
to come to such a condition of head and heart as, to judge from 
his words, has been reached by this member of the ^Esthetic and 
Belletristic Circle ! Save us from the culture which is at war 
with common sense, or which creates an artificial taste while it 
destroys the natural kindly emotions of the heart. Save us from 
the culture which gets no enjoyment from the finest productions 
of genius, except through the petty channels of technical criti- 
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cism marked out by bookish theorizers. Save us from the cul- 
ture which takes all the relish out of the simple pleasures of life ; 
which refuses to admire anything until it is pronounced admira- 
ble in the canons of some school of authors or censors ; which 
considers all enthusiasm as barbarous, and does more reverence 
to the little piping mandates of an exclusive clique of critics than 
to the deep voice of nature sounding in the soul. 

It is a noticeable fact that many of those who regard themselves 
as persons of culture, who put forth opinions with confidence and 
sit in judgment upon the words and works of the rest of the 
world, are themselves not producers. They sit apart in regions 
of inaccessible refinement, — contemplate and condemn, but never 
create. Behold the disciple of sham culture! Perpetual disap- 
proval perches at the sensitive corners of his mouth. Censure 
and disparagement are written upon his forehead. Infinite scorn 
of crudity and vulgarity is in the exquisite curl of his nose. He 
seems to take it for granted that anybody who tries to do any 
thing, is, according to the eternal fitness of things, a special 
target for his cynical arrows. He smiles disdainfully at bad 
grammar, but he won't write himself. He goes to the lecture, 
and pronounces it a failure, but he can not himself deliver two 
paragraphs in public on any subject. He goes to church occa- 
sionally in a condescending way, but is visibly bored by the ser- 
mon, and disgusted with the singing. Himself will not preach 
nor sing. He leaves it to be understood that he can do every 
thing better than it has ever been done, if he would only deign 
to make the effort. But with a Grod-like consciousness of latent 
ability, he cares not so far to identify himself with the common 
herd as even to set them a high example. He has a secret con- 
viction that casting pearls before swine is not his mission. 

What is culture? It is certainly not the process which pro- 
duces fiuikin young men and women whose fine tastes are 
shocked at nine-tenths of all things human and divine, and to 
whom the remaining one-tenth is barely tolerable. It is cer- 
tainly not that which produces conceit, coldness, fault-finding, 
indolence, insufferable vanity, and general discontent. It is 
nothing little and mean and exclusive. It is quite the reverse of 
this. It is the grandest education possible. True culture for 
man is that which gives him vast knowledge, deep wisdom, and 
boundless love to God and his creatures. True culture is that 
treatment of the soul that causes it to bring forth in abundance 
whatever is fair and good in human nature. 
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INFLECTED AND UNINPLECTED LANGUAGES. 

Somewhere in some Catholic shrine, betind the principal altar, 
stood a large painting which daily received the homage — almost 
the worship — of the faithful there congregated. It represented 
a saint decked oat in all the paraphernalia of monkish saintship, 
robe, ijape, belt, rosary, and a glory encircled his head. 

Behind another altar was a smaller painting of a more youth- 
ful personage, — a saint in the bud, as it were, but similarly ac- 
coutred. This was intended for the devotions of younger wor- 
Bhiper8,-r-a sort of primary guide or introduction to a more 
thorough course. 

One day a foreign artist was called on to make some altera- 
tions in the larger painting, which had suffered somewhat from 
the lapse of time and from injudicious additions and repairs. He 
took it to his studio, and began to wash off some coarse daubs of 
paint, and, in so doing, laid bare a portion of what seemed the 
original design, executed by a master. He went on until he had 
completely obliterated all the trappings laid on by well-meaning 
but indiscreet hands, and there stood revealed to his wondering 
and delighted gaze an angelic being in all its unadorned beauty. 

The artist lost no time in proclaiming his discovery, and in- 
viting the dignitaries of the church to come and behold that 
master-piece of genius. But they only glanced at it with dis- 
dain as too simple and common-place, and bade him take it away 
in payment for his trouble. They then invited another artist of 
more orthodox taste to paint for them another saint, as like the 
former as possible. 

Now, whether this be a true anecdote, or only a kind of alle- 
gory, matters little, provided the application be to the point. 

There is one class of languages in which the principal gram- 
matical relations are indicated by changes of termination. Latin 
is probably the language of that class with which most of my 
readers are more or less familiar. 

In a Latin noun not only are the gender and number more or 
less clearly indicated by the termination, but also the principal 
functions which the noun has to perform, as subject of the sen- 
tence, object to a verb or preposition. 

The adnoun (adjective) exhibits still more complexity, as it has 
to conform to the gender, number, and case of whatever noun it 
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is called upon, for the time being, to modify. The adnoun is, in 
fact, a kind of servant that has to wear the livery of its lord. 

When we come to the verb, the complexity is greater still. 
Not only are there dijfifferent classes of verbs, called conjugations, 
as there are different classes of nouns and adnouns, called de- 
clensions, each characterized by a different set of terminations, 
but each transitive verb, at least, is capable of existing in two 
conditions or voices^ active and passive; each voice is duly divided 
into modes ; each mode intb tenses, and these into persons both 
singular and plural. These diflFerent functions of the verb are 
more or less strikingly distinguishable by different terminations, 
with which the learner, if he values his peace of mind, must 
make himself thoroughly familiar ; so that, no matter into what 
diversity of arrangement the whim or oratorical purpose of the 
writer may have cast the words of his period, separating by a 
wider or narrower interval the noun from its adnoun, the verb 
from its subject or object, the reader must, by an instantaneous 
flash, as it were, of his intelligence, reconstruct the disjecta mem- 
bra (scattered limbs) into a logical or analytical order. 

!N'ot to speak of the labor which we, modern barbarians, have 
to undergo, in order to secure even a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with so intricate a linguistic structure, what bitter tears 
must the young Eoman patrician have shed over his waxen tab- 
lets or Yirgilian scroll, under the ferule of his stern preceptor ; 
and, in the Forum and other places of popular resort, what mon- 
strous barbarisms and solecisms, issuing from Plebeian mouths, 
must have burdened and polluted the air of classical Eome ! 

The principal daughters of Latin — Italian, Spanish, and 
French — have a much less elaborate grammatical structure than 
their venerable mother ; but the family likeness is too strong not 
to strike the most superficial observer. 

Such languages are called inflected. The exposition of the 
changes which the words undergo, and of the laws of concord 
and government, which regulate those changes, constitute a 
necessarily complicated system of grammar. 

Turn we now to a very different family, the Teutonic, and let 
us select as our type the member of it in which we are all most 
interested, our own glorious Anglo-Saxon, with its large admix- 
ture of Norman -Gallic blood. 

What a change of physiognomy ! The utmost simplicity takes 
the place of complexity, and the guileless student would, at once, 
in his ignorance,' infer that the exposition of the grammatical 
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system of a language so beautiful in its simplicity, must partake 
of the same characteristic. For instance, the noun, with very few 
exceptions, is made plural simply by the addition of an s. De- 
clensions, there are none. Cases or inflections to indicate differ- 
ences of grammatical relation have disappeared, with the shad- 
owy exception of '5, to denote what is called the possessive rela- 
tion, which, in all cases, may be almost equally well represented 
by means of the preposition of. 

English is one of the very few languages in which the learner 
is saved the drudgery of memorizing the gender; since in it the 
natural distinction is observed, the names of all lifeless things 
having no gender or being neuter. 

The adnoun (adjective) has but one invariable form, whatever 
noun it may have to modify, and its relation to that noun is 
known only by its position with regard to it. So that, were it 
not for the personal pronoun of the third person singular and 
the relative or conjunctive pronoun who and which, the distinc- 
tion of gender might be altogether ignored. 

Beside the possessive *s in the noun, the only other case-inflec- 
tion is the objective in personal and relative pronouns, whenever 
such pronoun depends on, or is the complement (object) of a 
verb or preposition. 

The verb itself, so bristled with difficulties in Latin and even 
in French, exhibits still more strikingly the characteristic sim- 
plicity of our language. If we only overlook the second person 
singular, now unused except in the language of poetry and de- 
votion and of our friends, the Quakers, the only inflection re- 
maining in each tense is the s (or th), which marks the third 
person singular. The distinction of mode and tense is indicated 
by a few auxiliary verbs ; so that the only points to be memorized 
for each verb are — the root or indicative present, as I write ; the 
indicative past, I wrote ; and the two participles, writing and 
written. 

If this be a correct statement of the anatomy of the verb 
(and who can deny it?) I ask, in the name of common sense, 
what can be the use of that clumsy and nauseous iteration, called 
the conjugation of an English verb ? 

I might, conld, would, or should write, 

Thou might' st, could' st, would' st, or should' st write, etc., etc. 

Am I wrong, then, when I say, that all the grammatical forms 
necessary to be memorized by the young learner, may be com- 
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prised within three or four pages of " elementary grammar," or, 
better still, may be made familiar by a judicious selection of 
model sentences to be imitated by him in sentences of his own 
construction? t. e. s, 

[To he Continued.'] 



PHONIC ANALYSIS. 

BY PROF. THOMAS METCALF. 

[ This is the concluding portion of an article in the Illinois Teacher ;] 

No child in school is too young to note differences in vocal 
sounds ; hence none is too young to begin to utter and name 
them. Call it study or drill or both, — call the phonic work one 
of the fine arts, if you will, — the youngest pupil is not too young 
to enter upon it. The primal question is. Is the teacher ready 
to guide him? The ear will not become more susceptible by de- 
lay, nor the vocal organs more pliable ; while, on the other hand, 
the evils to be eradicated will become more deeply rooted. Begin, 
then, with the youngest — not necessarily by putting a book and 
a pencil into his hands. Bather, gain his attention tg two familiar 
words having one sound in common, as, tall corn. By some de- 
vice (if playfully winning, all the better), lead him to pick out 
this common sound and to utter it clearly. Let this sound be 
identified again and again, now in one word, now in another. 
Afterward you ask the child to listen for the sound while you 
pronounce two words one of which contains it. If he is sure 
that he hears the sound, you permit him to shout it. 

Perhaps you have had the children listening for o, and shout- 
ing it aloud every time you utter it, as you say, " Eose, do go to 
the door and ask old Bose to come in out of the cold and lie on 
the floor by the stove." You now turn to the blackboard, and, 
as you say o, o, you form neatly * the shape which is to stand for 
the merry o\ To turn to good account the minutes that would 
else be given to idleness or mischief, the children may be asked 
to form o's on their slates. Before they begin, however, you tell 
them that they may bring you to-morrow a word which has the 
sound o in it. 

At the next lesson, they are eager to speak the words, stove, 
door, floor, toe, nose, rose. Even if they have been quite atten- 
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tive listeners while at home, they will be less likely to bring you 
the words, coat, colt, bone. Whether they do or not, it will be 
well for the children to learn how to speak these words correctly 
— ^with a full * long o * in each. After a while, the list will have 
grown quite large. It should embrace many common words, 
such as stone, toad, throat, home, whole, both, only, bolster, 
poultry. 

After two or three vowels and as many consonants have been 
thus thought about and practiced upon, one word containing two 
or more of these sounds may be given, the children being led to 
tell what the sounds are, and to give each by itself. Let every 
sound be named ; as, * long o ', * long Italian a % * vee ', * ess ', and 
so on. The character to be used in representing the sound should 
also be associated with the sound and its name. 

' I think of no study in which representation is more useful than 
in phonics. In two ways it is exceedingly valuable : first, the 
eye is engaged as an ally of the ear, in its effort to individualize 
the sounds; and, secondly, the pupil is preparing to interpret and 
use the key to his (perhaps yet unpurchased) dictionary. Still 
other good ends are subserved by this use of the pencil, among 
which may be mentioned, first, the ready testimony which the 
elate can thus be made to bear regarding its owner's ability or 
faithfulness in analyzing the words assigned for a given lesson ; 
secondly, the additional practice it gives him in the analysis; and, 
thirdly, the fine opportunity it affords for inculcating habits of 
neatness and order in written work. Here, however, let the 
teacher be again admonished that the representation of the vocal 
elements to the eye is only auxiliary to the grand end in view — 
accuracy in pronunciation. 

Attempt but little at first ; that little do. Let nothing once 
done escape for lack of review. Be thorough. One sound per- 
fectly mastered is an investment — a profitable one, too : your 
pupils will count it an acquisition at first, and, only a little later, 
you will find it a cumulative force. 

Individual peculiarities in pronunciation are some times singu- 
larly tenacious : such errors, too, as are called local are almost 
equally stubborn. Kindness, accuracy, and patience on the part 
of the teacher, are requisite to their removal. He should be able 
to contrast the position of the vocal organs in the correct forma- 
tion of a given sound with the position allowed them by the err- 
ing pupil. 

Not individual but common errors should receive most atten- 
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tion from the teacher ; and among the latter none call so loudly 
for correction as those which constitute classes. To illustrate : 
A pupil is observed to pronounce on as if written aion, No 
doubt, then, song, tossed, torrid — in short, almost any word con- 
taining an accepted 'short o\ will by him be put to like torture. 
So, too, if he says h^-Snd for hand, you need not doubt that man, 
land, back, and a hundred other words, will suffer in the same 
way. Every one of the short vowels receives ill treatment 
whenever the utterance is indolent ; and to this general class of 
errors the teacher's lively attention should be given. 

How much time should be given to this drill ? It is yet too 
early to set the bounds to that which, in ninety-nine per cent, of 
our schools, has not yet begun'to be. Nevertheless, to those who 
are sincerely asking the question, let it be observed that teachers, 
not unwisely, graduate the amount of time given in other fields 
by a variety of conditions, not all of which can be foreseen. 
Their aim is to send forth good grammarians, good arithmeticians, 
good penmen, and so following. Let us aim no lower here, nor 
be satisfied with results less obvious, in our labors to send forth 
those who can utter common words with just regard to good 
usage. 



LOCAL BOAEDS OF EXAMINEES. 

I wish to call the attention of the readers of the Monthly to a 
very serious defect in our school laws. 

The examining boards whose duty it is to test the qualifica- 
tions of those intending to enter upon the office of a teacher of 
youth, have a grave duty to perform ; for upon their skill and 
faithfulness, more than upon afmost any other agency, depends 
the efficiency of the school system. That these boards should be 
more competent, more faithful in the discharge of their duties, 
and thus exert a more direct and powerful influence on the man- 
agement and instruction of our schools than heretofore, must be 
the opinion of every one who will take the pains to think about 
the matter. They ought to be composed of competent men, 
earnest and conscientious in their devotion to the best interests 
of the public. 

That provision of the law which provides for the establishing 
of local boards of examiners in special districts, except in cities 
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and large towns, fails utterly of accomplishing its purpose, if that 
purpose is the protection of the public against incompetent 
teachers. 

In a certain county of which the writer has some personal 
knowledge, there are some twenty-seven of these local boards. 
The way many of them manage their affairs, the following facts 
will illustrate. 

With a number of them, the principal of the school which 
they are supposed to have in charge, and who is not subjected to 
any examination whatsoever, is himself the board, and issues 
certificates to his assistants, either with or without examination 
as may suit his convenience or caprice. In some cases, it is be- 
lieved that such principals are not qualified to obtain a six 
months' certificate through the regular county board. 

It has been the subject of frequent remark that the daughters 
and other relatives of the directors of the schools have a re- 
markably easy time in passing the ordeal of their respective ex- 
amining boards. In other cases a two years' certificate has been 
granted without any examination whatever. Local boards have 
also granted certificates without examination or hesitation to ap- 
plicants who have failed before the county board. In fact, if any 
one has ever failed who applied to them for a certificate, it has 
not come within the writer's knowledge. 

The examiners of these boards are often, were they ever so 
anxious to discharge their duties properly, entirely incompetent 
to do so. In one instance, one of them, in attempting to spell a 
list of words submitted to a class of teachers, succeeded only in 
mastering two words out of eight. In another case, in which 
the board is composed of perfectly competent men, certificates 
have been granted for a period of more than a dozen years with- 
out any examination of the candidates. If other facts were 
needed to show what a thorough failure this system of local 
boards of examiners is, they might be added indefinitely. 

One other point : Perhaps nothing has proved more effective 
in elevating the profession of teaching than the teachers' insti- 
tutes which have been made possible in every county of the State 
by the law which levies a tax on the teachers for the purpose. 
There is no sort of justice nor fairness in imposing this burden 
on the teachers of the sub-districts alone. Teachers in special 
districts need the instruction obtained in these institutes quite as 
much as their fellows, and ought to be made to contribute their 
share of the expense. 
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It is to be hoped the Legislature at its present session may be 
induced to give this subject serious attention. 

A Teacher. 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

[ This portion of School Commissioner Henkle's annual report has been 
printed in advance for the use of the members of the General Assembly :] 

There has been, within the last year, an increased educational 
activity in the State. The number of persons in attendance at 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
tion, held in Cleveland in July last, was greater than at any pre- 
vious meetings. An Association auxiliary to the State Associa- 
tion has recently been organized under the name of the North- 
Eastern Ohio Teachers' Association ; a similar Association has 
likewise been organized for Central Ohio. In the last school 
year the Association of City and Town Superintendents held two 
meetings, and the Association of College Presidents and Profes- 
sors, one. The number of Teachers' Institutes has largely in- 
creased, as well as the amount of money invested in the building 
of school-houses. It is believed that the appropriations for edu- 
cation in Ohio are as liberal as in any other State of the Union. 
The proportion of children growing up in entire ignorance of the 
elements of school education, has greatly diminished. In many 
parts of the State it would be difficult to find anative-born child fif- 
teen years of age unable to read ; but these gratifying facts should 
not lead us to slacken our efforts to make the expenditures in be- 
half of the schools yield more ample returns. It is exceedingly 
desirable that the children of the State should not leave the com- 
mon schools for the active duties of life with the merest elements 
of knowledge ; hence, in seeking to perfect our school system 
we should devise such plans of .operation as will result in the 
most thorough teaching. " As is the teacher so is the school." 
Measures should then be adopted to create a demand for good 
teachers and the means of supplying this demand. The inspec- 
tion of the work of teachers should be so searching and intelli- 
gent, that incompetent teachers will soon see that their services 
are not acceptable, and that competent teachers will feel the 
necessity of always teaching as well as they know how to teach. 
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The attention of the General Assembly is respectfully invited 
to a consideration of the following subjects : 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The demand for county supervision of schools is on the in- 
crease. The resolutions passed by educational Associations and 
by numerous Teachers' Institutes, and the assent to these resolu- 
tions of the intelligent friends of education, clearly indicate that 
something more is needed to infuse new life into the schools, 
especially those of the rural districts. The beneficial effect of 
supervision on the schools in cities and towns has demonstrated 
the fact that judicious supervision is a powerful educational 
agency. The following are some of the advantages that would 
result from the labors of efficient county superintendents : 

1. The distribution of blanks and the making of the consoli- 
dated reports now made by county auditors. 

2. The instruction of teachers and clerks as to the best meth- 
ods of keeping accurate school records. 

3. Advising the boards of education in reference to the best 
plans to be adopted in the building of new school-houses, and 
the modes of seating, heating, and ventilating them. 

4. The visiting of schools as an encouragement to both pupils 
and teachers. 

5. The instruction of teachers as to the best methods of classi- 
fying and governing their schools. 

6. The examining of classes to ascertain the success of teach- 
ers in imparting instruction and developing the powers of their 
pupils. 

7. A more equitable decision as to the fitness of teachers to 
hold county certificates, this decision being in a majority of cases 
based upon an actual knowledge of the teaching and governing 
abilities of the applicants as well as of their literary and scien- 
tific qualifications. 

8. The holding yearly of a teachers' institute in each county 
of the State at which specific instruction as to the best modes of 
teaching, classifying, and governing shall be given. 

9. The delivery of lectures in different parts of the counties, 
and thus arousing the people to higher educational effort. 

10. Settling the minor cases of difficulty arising under the 
operation of the school law. 

As to the first advantage mentioned, it may be said that the 
work now imposed on county auditors, being unlike their other 
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duties, is performed by them with relactance. In the First An- 
nual Eeport of the Superintendent of Common Schools, made by 
the Hon. Samuel Lewis in 1838, is found the following language 
in the discussion of the duty of county auditors : 

" The best plan, and in the end the cheapest, would no doubt be to have a 
county superintendent who should perform all the duties, visit all the districts, 
examine teachers, make returns, look after school property and funds, settle 
controversies, and perform all the labor now so much complained of — leaving 
to the district officers as little trouble as possible." 

In his Second Eeport, made in the latter part of the same year, 
Mr. Lewis said : 

" This officer [the county auditor] is elected more in reference to other con- 
siderations than with regard to school interests ; his other duties require much 
of his time, and, in too many cases, school interests are considered merely in- 
cidental, to be done when leisure will permit, rather than primary, to be at- 
tended to promptly as of the first importance." 

In his Third Eeport, made in the latter part of 1839, Mr. Lewis 
said : 

" I advert to this point to say my experience confirms me in the opinion, 
that there must ultimately be a county officer whose special business it shall be 
to attend to all school duties, if we intend to elevate our system to the proper 
stanjlard. It is now a great embarrassment to be compelled to rely on officers 
whose main attention is engrossed in other objects, and who accustom them- 
selves to consider school duty as merely incidental. There are some good offi- 
cers in reference to school duties, but some seem to think all their labor in this 
department gratuitous, and are far from furnishing proper aid in carrying into 
effect the school law. I am clearly of the opinion that it would be a saving 
of expense to have such a county officer, and that it would essentially aid in 
rendering permanent and prosperous the cause of universal education. 

The Hon. John A. Norris has, in the Fourteenth Annual Ee- 
port of the Commissioner of Common Schools for the year end- 
ing August 31, 1867, given additional extracts from the reports 
of Messrs. Galloway, King, Smyth, and White, as wel as the 
testimony of the following State Superintendents of S ^fes in 
which county superintendency has been tried, viz. : C. E. Ooburn 
and J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; Yictor M. Eice, of New 
York ; J. L. Pickard and J. G. McMynn, of Wisconsin, and John 
P. Brooks and Newton Bateman, of Illinois. 

It is hoped that the General Assembly of Ohio, guided by the 
experience of other States, and the conclusions reached after 
more than thirty years of discussion in our own State, will be 
able to frame a law that will embody more valuable provisions 
than have, as yet, been incorporated in any of the laws passed in 
other States for the establishment of county superintendency. 
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THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

To our present system of township boards and local directors, 
there are grave objections. A large proportion of the legal ques- 
tions arising in the operation of the school law, grow out of the 
conflict of local directors with township boards. There is- scarcely 
a day that the State Commissioner is not called upon to decide 
such questions. The sub-districts often array themselves against 
each other, instead of moving along in harmony and taking pride 
in the success of all the schools in the township. 

It is believed that the present mongrel system should give place 
to the purely township system, in which all the schools of a town- 
ship should be under the exclusive control of a board of education, 
chosen by the electors of the township. In this case, the system 
would conform to that which has been adopted in most of the 
towns of the State with such satisfactory results. The experi- 
ence of other States in which the purely township system has 
been tried, demonstrates its superiority to the district system. 

LOCAL BOARDS OF EXAMINERS. 

In many towns of the State, the boards of education are re- 
quired by law to appoint local boards of examiners, thus dimin- 
ishing the jurisdiction of the county boards of examiners. Some- 
times the local boards are very efficient, but more frequently they 
neglect their duties, granting certificates without examination,' 
or upon qualifications such as would fail to secure, from the 
county boards, certificates in the legal branches. Furthermore, 
the teachers holding certificates from local boards pay no exami- 
nation fees, and hence contribute nothing to the institute fund 
although they often constitute an important part of those in at- 
tendance p ^the County Institute. It is thought it would be well 
to abolisli^^ese local boards, giving to the boards of education 
that have the management of graded schools the power to appoint 
examining committees, to examine teachers in such branches in 
addition to those required for a county certificate, as may be de- 
manded by the wants of these schools. 

teachers' institutes. 

The influence of well-conducted Teachers' Institutes can 
scarcely be estimated in dollars and cents. It is gratifying to 
know that more Institutes were held in the State last year than 
in any preceding year. The character of the instruction given 
in these Institutes is gradually improving. Many teachers, and 
5 
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especially young teachers, are aronsed to new energy by the in- 
struction and encouragement given by the institute lecturers. 

It is frequently difficult to procure competent instructors to 
conduct the institutes, the chief dependence being upon those 
superintendents of town schools and professors of colleges who 
are willing to devote a portion of their vacations to the Institute 
work. But in many counties the Institutes are held at a time 
when town schools and colleges are in session, and hence great 
difficulty arises in getting suitable instructors. This difficulty 
can be only partially removed by the services of the School Com- 
missioner, and it seems to be desirable that one or two agents 
should be appointed to devote their entire time to Institute work. 
About half or two-thirds of the salary of these agents could be 
realized from the fund of the several counties in which they 
might conduct Institutes. This fund, it should be remembered, 
comes entirely from the examination fees of teachers. The de- 
ficit in the salaries of the agents might be met by a small appro- 
priation, which would be a very profitable one for the schools. 

NORMAL INSTRUCmON. 

It is evident that a school system is incomplete in which no 
adequate means are provided for the education of teachers. 
Teachers' schools are just as necessary as law schools, medical 
schools, and theological schools. The need of such schools 
should not be lost sight of in our efforts to give theoretical per- 
fection to our school system. This subject has been so elaborately 
discussed in the special report made to the General Assembly in 
1837, by Prof. Calvin B. Stowe, and in the reports of Lewis and 
Galloway and former School Commissioners, that further discus- 
sion is not deemed necessary at this time. Special reference, 
however, is made to the Report on Normal Schools, prepared by 
the Hon. E. B. White, at the request of the General Assembly. 

BUBAL DISTBICTS. 

In some of the rural districts of the State, it is found to be im- 
possible for the boards of education to sustain the schools the 
time required by law, even when the fall local levy permitted by 
law is made. The difficulty arises from the sparseness of the pop- 
ulation, and the small amount of taxable property in these dis- 
tricts. Members of the General Assembly representing such dis- 
tricts may possibly suggest some remedy that will afford relief. 

ENUMEBATION. 

It is very important that the annual returns of children of 
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school age should specify the number at the respective ages, from 
^ve to twenty- one. Such returns are necessary that proper com- 
parisons may be made with different States. In some States the 
maximum school age is only sixteen. 

It would be easy for the persons taking the enumeration of 
children to take the whole population at the same time. This is 
already done in some towns. The cost of this work is little or 
no more than that of taking the enumeration of children alone. 

CODIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

There is beginning to be a demand for a codification of the 
school laws. This, however, should not be done until the modi- 
fications in the laws already suggested have been made, and such 
other minor changes made as experience in the working of the 
laws has indicated. 



A COMMON-SENSE GEAMMAR. 

BY HENRY FORD. 

The reference in your December issue to a common-sense gram- 
mar has started some suggestions which I wish to offer through 
your pages. In these remarks, the needs of ordinary grammar- 
school pupils are considered. What an exhaustive treatise on 
grammar should be, it is not my purpose now to inquire. 

A grammar that shall commend itself to the common sense of 
teachers and pupils, should not set forth, in connection with the 
text at least, the author's mode of teaching the study. If it be 
indispensable or desirable to disclose the author's method, by all 
means let it occupy a portion of the book apart from the text. 

It is assumed that there is no one, indispensable, patent mode 
of presenting a subject to a class, but every intelligent teacher 
will, sooner or later, construct methods more or less peculiar to 
himself, by which he can teach more successfully than by any 
other. 

That our text-books in geography, arithmetic, and grammar 
have the author's method so interwoven with the text as to make 
it difficult to use the books in connection with any other method, 
is a most glaring fault. We have books of history, physiology, 
chemistry, zoology, astronomy, etc., which present a continuous 
text that any teacher may employ in the way he has found for 
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himself most successfal. "Why may we not have a grammar 
without this trammel, and an arithmetic and geography too ? 

Again, a common-sense grammar should not contain an excess 
of distinctions and subdivisions. Excessive classification defeats 
the very end of classifying, and ministers to indistinctness and 
confusion. A classification that divides nouns into six classes, 
and adjectives into fourteen, might, with as much reason and 
consistency, run on to ten times the number in either case. Is 
any thing gained, in point either of clearness or completeness, by 
piling up distinctions in analysis to fifty or more ? 

Again, a rational grammar should not be lumbered with fine 
print " remarks ", " suggestions ", " explanations ", and endless 
notes. If the essential first mentioned in this article be strictly 
regarded, ninety-nine hundredths of these will be expunged. 
Their substance, so far as there is any good in them, will be bet- 
ter supplied by the living teacher, as occasion shall make them 
needful and opportune. 

What, then, should a common-sense grammar contain? I 
answer first, just those definitions and other necessary informa- 
tion which the learner should memorize, and, if the compilation 
be judicious, the less the better. The skillful teacher will exer- 
cise and manifest his sagacity as much in what he keeps back 
from the attention of the learner, as in what he puts before him; 
and teachers acting upon this hint in all school studies, will find 
it the key to the success of the most successful. 

Again, the distinctions in each division of the study, especially 
in analysis, should be few and obvious. Our language embraces 
an almost endless variety of expression with endless shades of 
meaning, and to attempt, in a common-school grammar, to indi- 
cate the correct grammatical construction of each, is the most 
futile of undertakings, and constitutes the distinguishing weak- 
ness of nearly all our books of grammar. 

Again, a common-sense grammar should contain, in a portion 
of the book by itself, a copious selection of graduated sentences 
and paragraphs for the use of the learner in connection with the 
text. These exercises should amount in bulk to three or four 
times as much as the text. 

As to the so-called "rules of grammar", the rational book 
should set forth eight or ten of those most liable to be violated, 
and let the rest go to the winds or to rhetoric, no matter which. 
All the matter here claimed to be reasonable and needful, may be 
well set up within fifty 16mo pages of plain type. 
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We are often asked to publish papers read before teachers' institutes 

and associations, and usually already printed in the local papers. We decline 
to publish such papers, and, as we think, for ^ood reasons. We much prefer 
articles written expressly for our pages and specially adapted to this purpose. 
A paper prepared for an institute or association generally lacks the more im- 
portant characteristics of a good magazine contribution. It is unnecessarily 
formal and wordy, and bears the mark of the occasion for which it was written. 
Let those who have been successful in such an effort, try their hand in the 
preparation of a fresh and pointed article for the Monthly. They will find 
that the same subject may be better treated in one-half the space of the formal 
paper. Send us brief, practical contributions, but keep your addresses and 
lectures for other uses. 



We are glad to see that those who have urged the exclusion of the 

Bible from the public schools to make them more acceptable to the Catholic 
Church, are beginning to see their mistake. The declarations of the Catholic 
authorities on this point are so candid and explicit, that none but the willfully 
obtuse can fail to understand their policy. What they uniformly and persist- 
ently demand is separate Catholic schools for Catholic youth, or non-taxation 
for school purposes. The exclusion of the Bible is simply a means to this one 
end, the destruction of our present system of non-sectarian public schools ; 
and yet, in the very face of this avowed fact, there are those who urge the ex- 
clusion of the Bible and all religious exercises from the schools as a means of 
defeating the Catholic policy ! The school system will do well to take counsel 
of its enemies rather than lean upon such blind guides. The position of the 
Catholic Church has been carefully taken, and the wisdom of its policy as a 
means to the end in view, is very evident As we suggested last month, it will 
first destroy our high schools ; and, of this sad consequence, we are already 
warned. One of the most candid and influential religious papers in the West, 
referring to the proposed exclusion of the Bible, says: '*If so, C hristian peo- 
ple must give up all public high schools and colleges, and found others under 
a safor supervision.'* This will be the outcome of this policy, and the Catho- 
lic authorities are sharp enough to see it. They know that a Bibleless and 
Godless system of public education can not be maintained in this country. 



An Iowa correspondent heartily indorses our remarks in the December 

number on the marking system, and suggests another objection. He has ob- 
served that the strife in the schools to reach a high rank in record standing 
often causes even the most upright teachers to refrain from that thorough 
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questioning on the subject of the lesson, which is so essential to effective teach- 
ing. The recitation is slavishly confined to the text, and any question outside 
of it, howsoever pertinent, is ruled out because it may lower the per cent, of 
correct answers. The same tendency is seen in the review of the previous 
lesson or lessons, such review being omitted unless definitely assigned as a 
part of the lesson 1 That the point made by our correspondent is one of prac- 
tical importance, no one will deny who has observed the working of the mark- 
ing system in our graded schools. Its general tendency, ds jised^ is to groove 
the recitation and curtail the freedom of instruction. The teacher who yields 
fully to its demands, is converted into a sort of testing machine with a very 
narrow gauge, and with the added duty of estimating the value of answers on 
a numerical scale I That such a system lessens the vital power of the recita- 
tion, is evident It hinders the free play of thought and inquiry, and checks 
that inspiring contact of mind with mind, so essential in all true education. 
It puts both teacher and taught under a deadening restraint But may not 
this tendency of the system be the result of its abuse or misuse ? May it not 
be used without such results ? What is the proper use of the marking system ? 
Who will answer ? 



The recommendations of the State School Commissioner on the sub- 
ject of school legislation, have been printed in advance of "his full report, and 
we take great pleasure in commending them to the attention of our readers. 
It will be seen that the creation of a system of county school supervision is 
placed first among these measures, and that its importance is strongly pressed 
upon the attention of the General Assembly. A decided majority of the mem- 
bers are disposed to do something to give increased efficiency to the schools, 
and it is to be hoped that they are ready to take up this great measure and 
pass it There are, however, two facts that stand in the way, to wit: (1) an 
efficient system of county supervision will cost something, and (2) the present 
" General Assembly was elected on a decided retrenchment issue. The weight 
of these facts is increased by the Governor's strong and urgent appeal in his 
message for a reduction of taxation, for retrenchment, and his ominous failure 
to recommend any school legislation. He simply calls attention to the Com- 
missioner's recommendations, and gives a few statistics, making specially promi- 
nent the fact that the increase of local school taxation for the year was 
$598,962. This, taken in connection with the strong retrenchment drift of the 
message, is a plain hint to the General Assembly that such increase should be 
stopped. We have stated these facts thus squarely that the friends of the 
supervision measure may realize that work is necessary to secure its adoption. 
It will meet with opposition. A word to the wise is sufficient. 



We also heartily indorse the Commissioner's proposition to abolish our 

present mongrel school system in townships, and adopt the township system, 
pure and simple. We are almost weary of urging this measure, and yet its 
great importance demands line upon line. We feel that whatever else may be 
done or left undone, this change should be made. It is a prime condition of 
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the further progress of oar country schools. Indeed, were we obliged to 
choose between county supervision engrafted upon the present complicated 
system, and the purely township system without county supervision, we should 
unhesitatingly take the township system. The best efifbrts of a county super- 
intendent would be largely thwarted by the conflicts between local directors 
and township boards, and by the great number of local directors to be reached 
and advised. Besides, the change to the township system will cost nothing, 
and even retrenchment, urged in party interest, can not object to it Let us 

have the township system at once. The recommendation to abolish local 

boards of examiners, is a good one, and we call attention to the communica- 
tion of *' A Teacher " on this subject Experience has proved the system to 
be worse than useless, except in cities and large towns ; and this remark opens 
the way to explain why, in drafting the law of 1864, we did not require appli- 
cants examined by local boards to pay the same fee as applicants examined by 
county boards. We feared that the large number of local boards and the small 
number of applicants examined by each would make it difficult to get the fees 
into the treasury, and that the consequent irregularities and friction would 
endanger the institute fund. 

The Commissioner's reference to normal instruction shows a just appre- 



ciation of the importance of this agency. We regret the mention of the 
special report on normal schools made to the General Assembly in January, 
1866, since it recalls and makes fresh what, we confess, was a very sore disap- 
pointment In March, 1865, the (General Assembly, with great unanimity, 
passed a joint resolution authorizing and requesting the School Commissioner 
to report " the organization and results of the best Normal Schools in the 
country," with '' the best plan of organizing one or more Normal Schools in 
this State." This duty was done as thoroughly as the pressure of other duties 
would admit, and the special report called for was laid before the General As- 
sembly, and was most favorably received. Every thing indicated that the 
Assembly was ready for action, and had the report been properly backed up, 
an efficient normal school law would have been enacted before the close of the 
session. The golden opportunity was allowed to pass unimproved, and we now 
seem as far from a normal system as we were ten years ago. We can but re- 
gard the desertion of the normal school cause in 1866 as the most serious mis- 
take in the history of the school system. 



Gen. Garfield, of Ohio, has introduced a bill into Congress to consoli- 
date what was the National Department of Education with the Educational 
Department of the Freedmen's Bureau, and giving to the newly organized de- 
partment the necessary powers of both. This strikes us as the only feasible 
mode of saving this important national agency, and we hope that the bill may 
receive the prompt and earnest support of the educators of the country. It is 
evident that the department, bureau, or office — whatever may be its present 
name or status — must take a new start or die. We are informed that the com- 
mittee on appropriations will doubtless destroy what is left of it But the 
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passage of Gen. Garfield's bill will give the departmemt one more opportunity 
— ^may we not say an opportunity — to demonstrate its utility and importance. 
We learn that the President and the Secretary of the Interior both favor the 
measure. — = — A meeting of the National Superintendents' Association is to be 
held at Washington, opening March 1st It is to be a business meeting of 
great practical importance, and it is hoped that every State superintendent and 
the superintendents of the leading cities, at least, may be present. The cause 
demands a large attendance. 

The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, of Brooklyn, formerly of Cleveland, recently 

delivered a lecture in which he thus touched upon the claim of a New York 
editor that the State has no right, by any word or act, to cross the path of a 
citizen's conscience, or trench upon his religious belief: 

The papist presents his claim: "I am a citizen, and I object to the Bible in the 
schools, either the Protestant yersion or our own. It will not do to let the people 
interpret the word of God. It is the prerogative of the charch." " Tour right shall 
be respected/' responds the editor. A Jew approaches : ** I am a citizen, and my 
grievance must be redressed. I deny the validity of a part of the book claimed to 
be the Bible, and reject the Christ taught therein." ''Your claims shall be re- 
spected," says the editor. " You can leave." " Not yet," replies the son of Abra- 
ham. " The date of the Constitution reads, 'the year of our Lord 1787.' Change 
the figures to 6,000, and strike out ' our Lord.' " ** It shall be done," responds the 
editor. John Chinamen approaches the perplexed guardian of conscience. " Our 
Confucius gives quite a different date, and makes an older world. Strike out the 
Hebrew figures. I am a citizen, and claim my right." Last of all, an atheist draws 
nigh, saying, '' You are all wrong. Draw your bold pen over date and deity, and 
leave a blank." The good editor yields again, and for consistency's sake strikes 
from the head of his own paper the sectarian date so offensive to Jew, pagan, and 
infidel. A republic so constructed would surely save its builders from the penalties 
of that commandment which says : " Thou shalt not make unto thyself the likeness 
of anything in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth." 

This is what an exchange calls reading the chapter through, aad we call it 
good reading. 



Our friend writes that he was glad to see in the January Monthly our 



'^ first efforts in thinking upon the matter of teaching reading ", and though he 
is not quite prepared to call • them " a good beginning '*, he trusts that they 
may lead to good results. He does not like our terms silent and oral reading, 
and he also asks whether our statement is true, viz: " But as comprehension must 
necessarily precede utterance, the proper teaching of oral reading includes the 
imparting of the ability of silent reading." If by utterance we mean the 
proper oral expression of the ideas, thoughts, and emotions of what is read, as 
stated in the preceding sentence (which is just our meaning), he can admit it, 
and the last part may be correctly stated. But if it be so, he asks whether we 
shall teach silent reading only for its aid to oral reading ? This seems to be 
the point that gives him concern, and he wishes us to " keep on thinking." 
Let us try again, beginning with a question. Is oral reading to be taught only 
as an aid to silent reading? No. Is it to be taught chiefly with this end in 
view ? Let us see. A class drill in reading has at least three aims or objects, 
to wit: 1. To impart to the pupil the ability to comprehend the ideas, thoughts. 
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and emotions expressed in written or printed language. 2. To give him the 
ability to give proper oral expression to such ideas, thoughts, and emotions. 
3. To impart literary culture and afford an opportunity for the acquisition of 
knowledge. Hence the question is, What is the true subordination of these 
ends ? Will our friend tell us whether this is a good beginning ? MeanwhilCi 
we will keep on thinking. 

The sudden death of Mr. R. Q. Beer, of the firm of Wilson, Hinkle & 

Co., which occurred at the Burnet House, Cincinnati, January 3d, is a start- 
ling reminder of the uncertainty of life's tenure. He took a severe cold about 
three weeks before his death, which assumed the form of pleurisy, giving him 
some annoyance. On Thursday evening he was seized with very severe pains 
in the chest, which continued almost unremittingly until Sunday, when he 
seemed better, becoming cheerful and talkative. A clerk of the firm left him 
at 8^ o'clock, in the care of an attendant, and seeming comfortable. About 
9 o'clock the physician entered, and found that he was dead. Since his death 
it has been ascertained that he was troubled with heart disease, having suffered 
from an attack in November last. The remains were taken to Ashland, his 
early home, where they were interred on the 6th inst Mr. Beer was born in 
Western Pennsylvania, and, at his death, was 42 years of age, and unmarried. 
He traveled for the Cincinnati house nearly 20 years, becoming a partner 
about two years ago. Few business men have ever formed so large a circle of 
acquaintances and fewer have won such a host of friends. He was frank, 
generous, and genial, and thousands have a lively memory of his brilliant wit 
and droll humor which convulsed many a social circle and caused many a 
*^ side-ache " ; and yet beneath that genial exterior was an earnest nature, full 
of sympathy, and responsive to what is true and noble. His ability to read 
character was remarkable, and, hence, he rarely misplaced his confidence. We 
have written these lines conscious that many who read them will feel that they 
are a feeble tribute to their worthy friend. His speedy summons says, " Be ye 
also ready." 



Mr. Ward, a Roman Catholic member from Hamilton county, has in- 
troduced a bill into the House, making the reading of the Bible or any religious 
book in a public school a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not less than $100 

nor more than $1,000. It is needless to add that the bill will not pass. 

A bill has also been introduced making school attendance compulsory. 



SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR 1869. 

By the kindness of School Commissioner Henkle, we are permitted to pub- 
lish the following summary of statistics in advance of the printing of his an- 
nual report, which will probably not be reached by the State printer for several 
weeks. Most of the figures have been taken directly from the tables, that we 
might not deprive the report of the interest of the Commissioner s suggestive 
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sammaries and contrasts. We contrast the statistics selected with the corre. 

sponding figures for 1868 : 

18(18. 1809. 

Number of townsliips not organiied as Mpumte sehool 

dUtrieta 1,348 1,347 

Nomber of separata school distrieta 412 473 

Nnmber of sab-diatricts in townshipa ^ 10,756 10,738 

Whole number of school honaes 11,406 11,404 

Kamber of school houses erected during the year 635 664 

Cost of school houses erected and grounds..^^. $1,178,561 $1,874,118 

Total value of school houses and grounda ^ $10,330,097 $12,462,710 

Whole number of schools 11,783 11,714 

(1869) Common, 10,962; high, 198; German, 55; 

colored, 204. 
Number of youth between the ages of fire and twenty-one 

years, enumerated « 1,019,192 1,028,877 

Increase for the year 23,942 9,675 

Number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 731,772 740,382 

(1869) Common, 711,652; high, 12,146; German, 

6,509 ; colored, 10,075. 

Average number of pupils in daily attendance ^ 410,721 434,865 

(1869) Common, 417,032; high, 7,888; German, 

5,467 ; colored, 4,478. 

Per centum of enumerated youth enrolled 72 72 

Per centum of pupils enrolled in daily attendance 56 58.7 

Per centum of enumerated youth in daily attendance 40 42.2 

Whole number of different teachers employed... 21,592 21,626 

(1869) Male, 9,721; female, 12,455. 

Nnmber of teachers necessary to supply the schools 14,070 14,182 

Average number ot weeks sub-district schools were in 

session 26.20 26.14 

Average number of weeks graded schools were in session.. 34.78 33.53 

Number of diflTerent applicants for certificates ~ 20,514 21,613 

Number of applicants for certifictes rejected 3,222 3,385 

Average monthly wages of male teachers in sub-district 

schools $39.86 $38.08 

Average monthly wages of female teachers $24.75 $24.29 

Total amount paid teachers $3,387,901 $3,671,905 

Expenditures for sites, building, and repairs 1,644,176^ 2,024,729 

Fuel and other contingent expenses 672,979 834,159 

Grand total of expenditures 5,705,067 6,630,793 

Receipts from in Urest on school funds 225,718 227,747 

Receipts from State tax (1.3 mills) 1,386,911 1,438,805 

Receipts from local tax 3,626,239 4,334,864 

Receipts from miscellaneous sources 728,363 624,089 

Grand total of receipte 5,967,231 6,625,504 

A comparison of these two colamns shows an increase for the year in nearly 
all the items, but the most marked advance is in the receipts and expenditures. 
While the receipts from the State tax, irreducible school fund, and from mis- 
cellaneous sources remain about the same, the receipts from local taxation 
show a gain of $708,625. The increase last year in this item was $607,183, 
and the increase for the previous year was $989,378. The increase of 1869 as 
compared with 1866, is $2,305,186, or over one hundred per cent A similar in- 
crease is seen in the expenditures. The total expenditures for 1869 being 
$6,630,793 against $3,836,970 in 18661 But the great increase is in the 
amount expended in the erection of school houses. The gain in this one item 
over that of 1866 is $1,394,002, or nearly three hundred per cent, while the 
increase in contingent expenses is less than seventy per cent, and in amount 
paid to teachers less than thirty per cent These facts show what is increasing 
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our school expenses. The people of Ohio are building fortresses for future 
protection 1 

The average wages paid teachers in common schools is less than last 
year, while the total amount paid teachers shows an increase of $284,004. 
This discrepancy puzzles us, as it is not due to an increase in the length of 
time the schools were in session, nor to the small increase in teachers. 

The increase in enumeration is, for some reason, only 9,675, against 23,942 
the previous year, and 20,947 in 1867. Is the population of the State ap- 
proaching a stationary condition ? Let us wait till the census adds its testi- 
mony. The advance in the average daily attendance is very encouraging, the 
increase for the year being 24,144, or nearly six per cent. We should like to 
compare the attendance in the townships with that in the cities and towns to 
see where this gain is, but the requisite data is not at hand. 

A comparison of the enumeration and enrollment shows that about 72 per 
cent of the youth of school age attended the public schools some portion of 
the school year, leaving 28 per cent, or 288,495 youth, not enrolled. But we 
must not infer that these non-enrolled youth in 1869 are growing up in igno- 
rance, without schooling — a very common blunder, and one which has been 
made in the school reports of several States. At the session of the Pennsylva- 
nia Teachers' Association in August last, it was stated in a report on Absentee- 
ism and Compulsory Education, that there are 135,000 youth in Ohio whose 
education is ** totally neglected." We took occasion to correct the statement as 
unjust to our State, but were met with the remark that it was taken from the 
official school reports of Ohio — ^the number of youth of school age not enrolled 
in public schools being say 220,000, of which not more than 85,000 attend 
Catholic and other private schools, leaving 135,000 not in school. It was not 
difficult to show that the fact that there were 135,000 youth of school age out 
of school in a given year, is no evidence that their education is totally neglected. 

The school-going period in Ohio is largely between six and seventeen years 
of age, while the enumeration includes all unmarried youth between five and 
twenty-one. If every child in Ohio should attend school regularly ten months 
a year from the age of six to seventeen, there would still be more than 200,000 
youth of school age not enrolled in school in any one year. Take, for illus- 
tration, a family of eight children, one being between five and six years of age, 
five between six and seventeen, and two between seventeen and twenty-one. 
The returns may show that but five of these children are attending school, but 
does it follow that the other three are growing up in ignorance ? The eldest two 
may be graduates of the high school, and each of the other children may in 
due time receive a like good education. The truth is, that the difference be- 
tween the enumeration and school enrollment proves nothing respecting the 
number of youth growing up unschooled. 

We once attempted to show what facts are necessary to determine the extent 
of school attendance and the comparative success of different school systems 
in this respect We have not space to discuss the subject here. Suffice it to 
say, that the greater the length of school sessions each year, the more regular 
the attendance, and the more thorough the instruction, the earlier will pupils 
reach the popular standard of education and withdraw from school The 
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school going period in Cincinnati is from six to sixteen years, and the great 
majority of the pupils leave school before they are fifteen. Our hope is in the 
gradual elevation of the popular standard. 



CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

We have received several letters from the teachers of ungraded schools, ask- 
ing for information on the subject of classification. They state that their 
efforts are seriously crippled by multiplicity of classes, and they wish to know 
how the difficulty can be overcome. An exchange contains an excellent arti- 
cle on this subject, which we shall copy if we do not receive one of equal value 
from our own contributors. We prepare the way by a few preliminary sugges- 
tions. 

The difficulty, alluded to, may be lessened, bnt it can not be wholly or even 
largely overcome. An ungraded school of say forty pupils, representing all 
degrees of advancement, from the primer tyros to the more advanced pupils 
in English grammar, arithmetic, and geography, must necessarily contain a 
large number of classes. To attempt to classify the pupils in such a school so 
as to have from twenty to thirty minutes to each recitation, is to attempt what 
is impossible. 

But it is very important that there be as few classes as practicable, and this 
result is certainly not attained in the great majority of country schools. Nor 
can it be attained without encountering difficulties. Indeed, the task consists 
largely in weighing and adjusting advantages and disadvantages. An ideal 
class consists of pupils of the same attainments, but pupils of unequal advance* 
ment may profitably recite together, provided the advantages resulting from a 
longer recitation outweigh the disadvantages arising from inequality of attain- 
ment — and of this the teacher, and not the pupil, must be the judge. 

The loss to a pupil resulting from his reciting in one class with pupils of 
somewhat inferior attainments may be made good by his reciting in another 
branch of study with pupils in advance of him. This is specially true in read- 
ing, spelling, and geography. The fact that pupils happen to be from ten to 
twenty pages apart at the close of a given term, is no reason that they should 
start thus the next term. 

A great hindrance to the closer classification of many country schools is a 
want of uniformity in text-books. But this should not be permitted to destroy 
classification. If the teacher can not secure a uniformity of books, he should 
still put the pupils into the same class, and so conduct his recitation as to 
secure good results. It is easier and better to teach nine pupils together with 
three differeht text-books, than to instruct three classes. 

What is needed in ungraded schools is a livelier appreciation of the import- 
ance of fewer classes as a necessary condition of thorough teaching. The 
whim or desire of the individual pupil must not be put above the need of the 
teacher and the good of the school as a whole. There must be a determined, 
persistent effort on the part of the teacher, to bring as many pupils as possi- 
ble into the same class. 
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MISCELLANY. 

When notified that a sabsoriber has failed to receive the Monthlt, we remail 

the missing numbers. 

SuPT. McBuRNKY who received Taylor & Farley's Organ for the largest list of 

subscriptions secured for us in 1869, writes that he had forgotten that the premium 
was offered, if he ever knew it ; that his efforts were to benefit the teachers and 
^hools of his county, and his only regret is that he did not succeed in putting the 
Monthly into the hands of every teacher. He proposes to continue the good work. 

Wb specially thank our exchanges for their appreciative and valuable notices 



of our January issue. It is believed that no previous number of the Monthlt has 
received so many strong and hearty commendations. Our letters also contain many 
like words of cheer. Indeed, the good words and wishes which have greeted the 

current volume, would fill several pages. We are also glad to acknowledge the 

receipt of many encouraging lists of subscribers. 

A SUBSGRIBBB wishcs to know which is correct, " Them that honor me I will 

honor", or " Those that honor me I will honor"; " They whom money has cor- 
rupted, should not be trusted", or Those whom money has corrupted, should not be 

trusted." Both are correct. Why not? We have also received the following 

problems which we publish, but do not propose to waste space by giving their solu- 
tion : 

1. "Two men engage to dig a trench 100 yards long for $100; they begin at op- 
posite ends, one man working at the rate of $1.12)^ per yard, and the other at the 
rate of 87)^ cents per yard : how far must each dig to earn $50 ? " 

2. " Suppose a fish, the head of which is 12 feet long ; the tail as long as the head 
and ^ the body, and 2 feet longer ; and the body twice as long as head and tail, and 
8 feet longer : how long is the whole fish ? " (To be solved arithmetically.) 

Personal. — Supt. Barber, of Ashland, was recently presented with a gold-headed 
cane, valued at $65, as an expression of the regard and appreciation of the pupils in 

the high school. W. H. Cole has resigned his position in the schools of Nashville, 

Tenn., and taken charge of the public schools of Greenfield, 0., in place of his 

brother, C. W. Cole, who designs practicing law at Cincinnati. C. W. Vallanding- 

faam has resigned his position in the high school of Wellsville, 0. J. W. Van 

Sickle, of Cheshire, 0., has taken charge of the schools of Osgood, Ind. 

Cincinnati. — The special committee on salaries and reorganization has reported a 
plan for a radical change in the organization of the public schools. It is proposed 
to increase the number of Intermediate or Grammar schools to six, by transferring 
grades A and B from the District sohools which are to be changed to primary schools, 
with female principals and teachers, the former at a salary of $1,000. In place of 
the nineteen District principals, two assistant superintendents are to be appointed, 
one at least to be a competent German scholar. The principals of gymastics and 
drawing and the special teachers of penmanship are to be dispensed with, and a gen- 
ial reduction of the salaries of superintendents and principals and male assistants, 

is recommended. The report has caused considerable excitement in the city. A 

special committee has also submitted a plan for the establishment of a university to 
be called the '' University of Cincinnati." It provides for the organization of nine 
departments, with the addition of others Arom time to time. The scheme is a grand 
one, and it is to be hoped that all the interests involved may be harmonized and the 
funds consolidated. 
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Cleyelind. — We find in the Leader an interesting sketoh of the obseryations made 
bj the editor in a tour of inspection through the four lower grades of the public 
schools, with a statement of his impressions. He describes, with some minuteness, 
the first steps in teaching the primary classes, the exercises in composition, gymnas- 
tics, music, the object lessons, etc., and generally commends both the teaching and 

the teachers. The number of pupils enrolled the first three months of the current 

school year, was 8,246— in Grammar grade A, 161; B, 315; C, 616; D, 1,076 — in 
Primary grade A, 1,306 ; B, 1,327 ; C, 1,094 ; D, 2,214. Less than one-half of the 
youth of school age in the city, above twelve years of age, are in school, and less 
than one- third of those above fourteen, and less than one-eighth of those abov« 
sixteen. 

Kenton. — The report of the public schools for the first four months of the year, 
gives an enrollment of 670 pupils, an average attendance of 475, and an average per 
cent, of 90, against 81 for the corresponding term last year. The teachers have made 
great efforts to prevent tardiness, and have secured a considerable reduction in the 
number of cases. Pupils who are not in their seats when the bell stops ringiog, are 
marked tardy, and those tardy without excuse report to the superintendent in the 
evening. The number of pupils enrolled in the high school, T. 0. McCoy, principal, 
is 31, with an average attendance of 96 per cent. Eighteen pupils are studying Latin. 
Supt. Myers has evidently made a good beginning at Kenton. 

Marion. — At the beginning of the school year, 1868-9, the board promoted Mrs. 
Cnsoaden from the principalship of the high school to the charge of all the schools, 
and her management was so satisfactory to the people, that, at the close of the year, 
she was reappointed superintendent, with permission to spend all her time, if she 
deemed it best, in the work of supervision. She receives a salary of $1,000, and has 
ten female assistants — " the venerable janitor", as Mr. Mayo expresses it, *' being 
the only man on the premises." The schools i^re divided into five grades, and enroll 
some 550 pupils. Mrs. Guscaden visits the schools of the leading cities and towns, 
attends teachers' conventions, and otherwise shows as high professional and public 
spirit as the better class of male superintendents. 

Washington 0. H. — The public schools enrolled the first term of the current school 
year, 440 pupils, with an average attendance of 370. They are divided into five 
grades, and are in charge of ten teachers, including the superintendent, Mr. P. E. 
Morehouse. The progress made in the two years he has had charge of the schools, 
has been substantial and satisfactory. He receives a salary of $1,200, the principal 
of the high school $75 a month, and the female teachers $40 and $50 a month. From 
the proceeds of school exhibitions, the rooms have been supplied with outliue maps, 
music and physiological charts, and the high school with chemical and philosophical 
apparatus. The colored school is in charge of an excellent teacher from the junior 
class of Oberlin college. The board contemplates making important and much- 
needed improvements in the school building. 

Marietta College. — At a meeting of the board of trustees held Dec. 16th, it was 
decided to organize a School of Science, with geology and mining as specialties, as 
soon as an endowment of $50,000 can be secured. The college is situated in a rich 
mineral region, and the new department will be of great practical value. It was also 
decided to increase the general endowment fund $150,000, including the $40,000 re- 
cently pledged, and vigorous efforts to attain this result will be made. In thorough 
and solid culture Marietta now stands in the front rank of western colleges, and, with 
the proposed endowment, it will take a still higher position. The money ought to 
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be raised without diffioalty. Marietta College has gradated 311 students, the first 
class in 183S. The faculty has been quite permanent, President Andrews is in his 
thirty-second year and Prof. Kendriok in his thirtieth. Prof. E. B. Andrews, who 
resigned the chair of Natural Science to engage in the geological surrey of the 
State, had been a professor eighteen years. He is succeeded by Prof. Wm. B. 
Graves, late Peabody Instructor of Natural Science in Phillips Academy, Mass. 

WiLBKRFORCB Uniyersitt. — Tbis institution for colored people, situated near 
Xenia. 0., has made a noble struggle to recover from the financial embarrassment re- 
sulting from the destruction of its building by fire in 1865. It is now proposed to 
petition Congress for assistance from the appropriations made for the education of 
the freedmen. The institution is one of the most important of all those devoted to 
this great purpose, and it is hoped that its friends may be successful in meeting its 
pressing need of funds. 

^— The alumni of the Columbus High School held their first annual reunion 
Thursday evening, Dec. 30th. Addresses were delivered by the president, B. F. 
Stage, Esq., and Mr. Joseph Sullivant; and a poem was read by Mr. Woodward Awl. 
The occasion was one of great interest. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Central Ohio Teachers' Association. — At a meeting of the Clarke County 
Teachers' Association, held at Springfield, Jan. 7, steps were taken for the organiia- 
tion of a Central Ohio Teachers' Association. A committee consisting of Messrs. 
Mendenhall, of Columbus, Buggies, of Springfield, and Gilbert, of Dayton, reported 
a plan, and nominated the following officers : President, C. S. Smart, Circleville ; 
Vice-President, Geo. W. Walker, Lima ; Secretary, T. C. Mendenhall, Columbus ; 
Executive Committee, W. Mitchell, Columbus, C. H. Evans, Springfield, and J. C. 
Hartzler, Gallon. The first meeting is to be held at Columbus, Saturday, April 2* 

Guernsey County. — A very suooessftil institute was held at Cambridge, Dec. 27- 
31. The instructors were Supt. Stevenson, of Norwalk, and Supt. Mitchell, of 
Columbus. The former gave instruction on school management, and the latter on 
language culture. Mr. Stevenson gave two evening lectures, one on ** Poverty and 
its Uses ", the other on " Books and their Uses ", and Mr. Mitchell gave a lecture on 
** Public Schools and Public Morals." About ninety teachers were present, and the 
institute is pronounced the best ever held in the county. Supt. McBurney sent us 
the names of 26 subscribers. 

Hancock, County. — The annual session of the Hancock County Teachers' Institute 
was held at Findlay, Dec. 27-31 inclusive. Supt. Hancock, of Cincinnati, gave in- 
struction in grammar, theory and practice, school government, and primary instruc- 
tion, and Supt. DeWolf, of Toledo, in reading, geography, and arithmetic. They 
each gave two evening lectures alternately. More than 100 teahers were enrolled, 
and the institute was considered by all to be the best ever held in the county. It 
closed Friday evening, Dec. 31, with a grand reunion, in which teachers and citizens 
all took part with evident enjoyment. It was voted to have the next annual insti- 
tute in August next. j. a. p. 

Miami County. — The county teachers' association held a two days' meeting at 
Troy, Dec. 30 and 31, with an attendance of about 80 teachers. Addresses were de- 
livered by Supt. H. A. Thompson on '' Moral Instruction in Public Schools ", since 
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pnbliahed in the Miami Union ; by Rev. Mr. Calhoun, of Troy, on *' Reading "j by Snpt. 
Richardson, of Piqua, on " The Model Teacher '' ; by Sapt. Callihan, of Tippecanoe, 
and J. G. Wagner, of Pleasant Hill. Essays were read by Chalmers Rike, of Piqaa, 
Miss Reaser, of Tippecanoe, and Miss Billingsly. The subject of school attendance 
in country districts was discussed at length, and resolutions were passed recommend- 
ing county supervision, and indorsing the intention of the examiners to ante-date 
no certificate. We received a good list of subscribers. 

Paulding County. — The second institute in this county was held at Paulding, Jan. 
3-7. There was an attendance of 45 teachers who were interested and profited by 
the exercises. The only lecturer and instructor was Prof. Schuyler, of Berea, who 
worked nearly all day, and then gave a public lecture each evening — an excess of 
labor which we can not commend, for we have tried it. The success of the institute 
was largely due to the efforts of Mr. Samuel Means, clerk of the county board of 
examiners. 

Jackson County. — A four days' institute was held at Jackson, opening Deo. 27th. 
TJie exercises were conducted by Pres. E. T. Tappan, of Kenyon College, whose in- 
structive and valuable lectures were highly appreciated. The county examiners con- 
ducted examinations of applicants for certificates at intervals, for three days, and a 
few minutes each session were devoted to the answering of practical questions by the 
members. Among the resolutions passed was one requesting their members of the 
General Assembly to support the county supervision measure. The spirit of the in- 
stitute is seen in the fact that the Monthly received 46 subscribers. 

Greene County. — The county teachers' association held another good meeting at 
Xenia, Dec 11th, Supt. Ormsby in the ohair. The subject of county supervision was 
discussed pro and eon, and a committee was appointed to report at the next meeting. 
The organization of township associations to be composed of teachers, directors, and 
patrons, was recommended. 

MoRBOW County. — A teachers' institute was held at Cardington, Deo. 30 and 31, 
at which several topics of practical interest, including school government, the teach- 
ing of reading and spelling, and the Bible in school, were discussed. The citizens 

of Mt. Gilead are taking steps to secure the location of the proposed Universalist 
College at that place. 

Madison County. — A county teachers' association was organized at London, Jan. 
15th, and the first meeting is to be held at the same place the second Saturday in 
February. The subjects of county supervision and moral instruction are to be con- 
sidered. 

Richland County. — A session of the county teachers' institute was held at Shelby 

Dec. 27-31. We have no report of the proceedings, A meeting will be held at 

Mansfield on the first Saturday in February to organize a teachers' local institute. 

Medina County. — The teachers of Wadsworth and vicinity are holding weekly 
teachers' meeting for professional improvement. The meeting held, Jan. 3, was 
largely attended. 

Hardin County. — The teachers' association held an institute of one day at Ken- 
ton, Saturday, Nov. 27th. Instruction was given by Supt. J. H. Myers, of Kenton, 
and Prin. H. S. Lehr, of Ada. Thirty-five teachers were present. 
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OTHER STATES. 

Indiana. — Tbe ten days ending Jan. 6tb, were proud ones in the sohool calendar 
of oar sister State. On Deo. 28th, 29th, and 80th, there was held at Indianapolis 
the largest and most important meeting of the State Teachers' Association, and, on 
the 5th of January, the new State Normal School, at Terre Haute, was auspiciously 
opened with appropriate ceremonies. Nearly every county in the State was repre- 
sented at the meeting of the Association, and the character of the questions consid- 
ered imparted great interest to the exercises. There were too many written papers 
and addresses, but otherwise the programme was admirably arranged, and the chair- 
man of the executiTO committee, Jesse Brown, of Richmond, pluokily held the Asso- 
ciation to the approved order. Among tbe more important topics considered was the 
" Bible in Public Schools ", which called out two strong papers against its exclusion, 
by A. M. Oow and Joseph Moore, and this position was backed up by a series of 
resolutions adopted by acclamation. Wm. A. Jones, President of the State Normal 
School, read a well considered paper on '' The True Idea of a Normal School." The 
▼lews of the paper were warmly indorsed by State Supt. Hobbs, and others. Papers 
were also read by Mrs. J. H. Jones, of Cincinnati, on " Primary Instruction " ; by 
Dr. R. T. Brown, on " Temperance " ; by Glarkson Davis, on " Professional Life " ; 
and by Miss Carrie B. Sharp, on the ** Influence of Teaching on Teachers." In ad- 
dition to President Tingley's inaugural address, evening addresses were delivered on 
" The True Criterion of School Education " and " The Problem of Education "—the 
latter by Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illinois. These two addresses discussed the 
same subject, but from different stand-points, and there was a remarkable harmony 
in the conclusions reached. School Commissioner Henkle, of Ohio, who assisted in 
the organization of the Association, was present, and was warmly received by his 
old friends. He congratulated the teachers on the marked progress of Indiana in 

sohool^fTairs. Prof. J. M. Olcott has resigned his position in the normal school 

on the ground of inadequacy of salary. 

Boston. — The school event of tbe current year is the election of a head-master of 
the English High School, in place of Thomas Sherwin deceased. In response to an 
advertisement of the committee, applications were received from some twenty per- 
sons, six of whom, including Prof, Geo. H. Howison, of St. Louis, formerly of Ohio, 
were invited to be present for a personal interview and examination. To each appli- 
cant were put twenty-seven questions, designed to give him a chance to show the 
breadth of his culture and the extent of his professional knowledge. Prof. Howison 
passed a splendid examination, distancing all competitors, and was, consequently, 
recommended by the examining committee as its first choice. Candidates were also 
named as the second and third choice of the committee, and the names of two others 
were presented to the Board. In the election, Mr. Charles M. Cumston, sub-master 
of the school, was chosen, notwithstanding the results of the examination. Prof. 
Howison was elected sub-master, and has accepted the position. No event connected 
with the Boston schools for years past, has excited so general an interest. Mr. Cum- 
ston's election was freely charged to favoritism, and the friends of the applicants 
who failed in the examination, pronounced the questions unfair. They seem to us 
to be both fair and thorough. Prof. Howison is a graduate of Marietta College, and 
we congratulate that institution and the West on their ability to send a representa- 
tive to the " Hub ", capable of bearing off scholastic and professional honors in such 
a contest. Prof. H. once taught under our supervision, and we know him to be a 
most thorough and finished scholar. 

5HS 
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Thi Illinois Teachers' Assooiation held a monster meeting at Ottawa, Deo. 

28, 29, and 30. The Penntylvania School Journal for January oontains Supt. Wick- 

ersham's annual report in fall — an excellent document ; fuller notice hereafter. 

The University of Michigan has heen opened to women, but no adequate provision 
is made for their accommodation. The second step is quite as important as the first. 

Both Arkansas and Louisiana have started educational papers. The former is 

called the Arkantas Journal of Education and the latter the Neio Orleam Advocate and 
Journal of Education. They are both quartos of neat appearance. 

Ebbatvm. — For '* second ", page 19, line 2, read minute. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Hating been able to give but little time this month to the examination of new 

books, we have solicited reviews fron^ other pens. The books upon our table, worthy 
of notice, will in due time receive attention. • 

Ancient Histort. Illustrated by Maps and a Chronological Chart. For the Use of 
Families and Schools. By C. A. Bloss. Revised and Improved by J. A. Andbb- 
80M, Author of a Series of Histories of the United States. Pp. 446. New York : 
Clark & Maynard. 

This book is written in a terse and lively style ; it abounds in graphic details ,* and 
the narrative never sinks into vapid common place. It may be read by young people 
with unflagging interest from beginning to end. According to the author's motto 
that " geography and chronology are the two eyes of history ", each event is located 
both in place and time by the help of four very distinct maps distributed through 
the volume, and by the date of each event being conspicuously indicated. At the 
end of each section, is a genealogical table of the several dynasties recorded. Con- 
tinual reference to the historical books of the Old Testament enables the reader to 
carry on simultaneously sacred and profane history. 

But the author does not state explicitly enough to his unsuspecting readers that a 
large portion of the early history of each nation, especially in those remote times, is 
involved in obscurity. We knew that modern history of even a very recent date, 
has to be rewritten ; the careful inspection of contemporary memeirs, letters, and 
official documents, hitherto buried in private and state archives, having shed new 
light on transactions and characters which, through ignorance, prejudice, or inter- 
ested motives, had heen completely misrepresented by preceding historians. What 
then must it be with the history of those by-gone ages, in the absence of official 
documents, and even the contemporary annals, if such there were, have perished? 
The young reader, in the blissfulness of ignorance, will, of course, read with avidity 
the romantic legends which he deals out so liberally. Perhaps it is all right that in 
their susceptible and imaginative stage, they should be permitted to feast on the my- 
thology of ancient history. The time will come soon enough when that youthful 
fever will have cooled down, and their more mature minds will waken to historical 
scepticism ; when the study of more philosophical works will strip that fascinating 
subject of its poetic glamour; when they will realize the unwelcome truth that these 
wonderful feats of early Greece and Rome, that had fired their youthful fancy, are 
but legendary tales, myths, the baseless fabric of a vision. 

For my part, until the right time has come for making the philoeophy, not the 
romance, of history a special study, when well- authenticated events can be profitably 
analyzed in their causes and consequences, I would content myself with fostering a 
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tute for history, eyen though it be Bomewhat apocryphal. For this pArpose, our 
lehool libraries (?) shoald be amply stored with works written in as fascinating a 
style as that of oar author, making historical reading a pleasure to be enjoyed, not 
a task to be performed. That teacher has but imperfectly done his part as a trainer 
of youth, who has failed to kindle in his charge a loye for books suited to their age 
and capacity. 

N.B. I haye not read the book very critically, and will only call attention to two 
errors which happened to catch my eye. On p. 324 I find Urba condita — a misprint 
for Urhe, But shoald it not be Urbie eondilce, or else ab urbe condita ? On p. 205, the 
name of a memorable battle-field is spelled, as it usually is, Gheronaea; but on p. 
235, it is written Cheroneia. Is it ever so ? t. b. 8. 

FiBST Steps in Musio. In Two Parts. < Pp. 40 and 48. By Gkokgb B. Looms, 
Indianapolis. 

This little work, after the introductory directions and drill, consists of progressive 
airs, very simple but pleasing and varied, with words written expressly for the work, 
and of a character c«lculatcd to interest the young learners, so that they shall sing, 
not with the voice only, but with the heart also. Like a similar work published 
about a year ago in Chicago, it may beuted by any teacher though ignorant of mueic, as 
it requires only four easily attainable qualifications : 1. Ability to sing the scale. 
2. Ability to count or beat time regularly. 3. Careful study of each lesson before 
attempting to give it to the class. 4. Last, not least, a determination to make the ex- 
periment succeed. A daily lesson of ten or fitteen minutes will suffice. The steps are 
so gradual in their progressiveness that the teacher can easily keep ahead of the 
class, and lead them along. This has been abundantly proved by experience both in 
Chicago and Indianapolis. 

As the prevailing fault of American voices is loudness and harshness, the author 
cautions the teacher to check too loud singing, and to encourage the scholars to sing 
softly and smoothly. Mr. Loomis introduces a simple contrivance which I saw many 
years ago in Paris used by Mr. Wilhelm, the originator of the now popular system of 
teaching vocal music to large classes of children, workmen, etc. He represents the 
staff by the left hand, the fingers and spaces between denoting the tones of the scale. 
The teacher can thus keep the class under the magnetism of his look, and give them 
an undivided attention, to detect any false intonation or other irregularity. 

T. I. s. 

A Teeatisb on Analvtic Gkombtrt, especially as applied to the Properties of Con- 
ies, including the Modern Methods of Abridged Notation. Written for the Math- 
ematical Course of Joseph Ray, M.D., by Geobob H. Howison, M.A., Professor in 
Washington University. Cincinnati : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

The author of this treatise has mastered his subject, and has produced a compre- 
hensive and valuable book. After a careful examination of this work, we feel justi- 
fied in expressing a decided opinion in reference to its merits. Its demonstrations are 
models of clearness and elegance. The principles are illustrated by numerous exam- 
ples which will aid the student greatly in forming definite views of the subject, and 
enable him to retain it more permanently in his memory. In addition to the ordi- 
nary notation and established methods, the author has employed the modern methods 
which may be characterised as the Abridged Notation, Trilinearand Tangential Co- 
ordinates. These methods, adopted by such masters in the science as Poncelet, 
Steiner Mobius, and Plucker, which are here for the first time presented in an Amer- 
ican treatise, will be appreciated both by the student and the teacher who desire to 
keep pace with the advance of the science. By a proper choice of text-books for the 
more elementary mathematics, time might be gained to do this work justice. Th e 
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author has, however, indicated such portions as might be omitted. The publishers 
have done their part admirably. The superior mechanical execution of the work is 
a high credit to their well known taste and enterprise. 

Rauebks thb Gbbat ,' or, Egtpt' 3300 Years Ago. Translated from the French of 
F. Be Lanoye. Pp. 296. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 

This is the sixth volume of the " Illustrated Library of Wonders "—a series of 
books translated from the French, and published in superb style to attract and in- 
struct American youth. Like the preceding volumes, it is a fine illustration of the 
fact that ** truth is stranger than fiction." In this story of the wonders of Ancient 
Egypt, or rather of the wonder. Ancient Egypt, there is a succession of marvels 
which can not fail to interest alike the child and the philosopher. It is illustrated 
by thirty-nine first-class wood cuts. The piiblishers announce in press the *' Won- 
ders of Pompeii ** and eight other volumes. 

Bonos or Gladness for the Sabbath-School. Containing Music and Hymns 
suited to over thirty purely Sabbath-School Occasions. Also a Choice Selection of 
Prayer- Meeting and Choir Tunes, with over One Hundred of the Choicest Old 
Standard Hymns. By J. E. Gould. Philadelphia : J. C. Garrigues & Co. 

The features of this beautiful book are fully set forth in the title, and we need only 
add that it is all it claims to be. It will take high rank among the works of its class. 

Calisthenio Songs Illustrated. For the Use of Public and Private Schools. By 
Flora T. Parsons. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

This little book of seventy pages contains a new and attractive collection of calis- 
thenio songs, beautifully illustrated, and accompanied with full directions for their 
use. 

The Ohio Convention Reporter. — This is the title of a new monthly magazine, 
devoted exclusively to phonographic reports of Associations and Conventions. The 
first number contained an excellent report of the proceedings of the Ohio Christian 
Convention, and the second number is devoted to a full report of the State Agricul- 
tural Convention. The Reporter fills an important place in periodical literature, and 
we hope it may be liberally sustained. It is published by J. S. Adell & Co., Column- 
bus, 0. $1.50 a year 5 15 ots. a number. 

Thb North American Review for January contains able papers on " The Let-alone 
Principle ", " Indian Migrations ", " An Ancient Creed ", " Railway Problems in 
1869 ", " The Ecclesiastical Crisis in England ", " The Treasury Reports ", with the 
usual critical notices. The Beview is the best exponent of American culture and of 
vigorous and independent criticism. 

The Ladics' Repository more than sustains its high reputation as a general lit- 
erary and religious magazine for the family. Bach number contains eighty super- 
royal octavo pages, double column, and is embellished with two original steel en- 
gravings and several first-class wood illustrations. The contents are varied and in- 
structive, and are admirably adapted to the wants of a Christian household. Hitob- 
oock & Walden, publishers, Cincinnati, 0. Price, $3.60 a year. 

Good Words is an English monthly magazine of literature, science, art, and travel, 
profusely illustrated. The fact that no similar periodical published in England has 
as large a circulation, is evidence of its superior merit. It is republished by J. B. 
Lippinoott A Co., Philadelphia. Terms : $2.75 a year. 
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Old S«ries, Vol. XIX, No. 3. New Series, Vol. XI, No. 3. 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS AS SEEN BY ENGLISH EYES.* 

THE EFFECTS OF GRADATION AND CLASSIFICATION. 

Speaking generally, it appears to be the received opinion in 
America that one teacher to fifty pupils is a just proportion. Of 
course, with such numbers, individual instruction is impractica- 
ble to any extent, and, indeed, can hardly be said to be attempted. 
The class is the unit. In a perfectly graded school, each member 
is supposed to be advanced to exactly the same point, and to be 
capable of receiving exactly the same instruction. The theory, 
too, is that each scholar is equally advanced in all the studies of 
his grade. As a general rule, the whole class is promoted at 
once. 

There are advantages in this system and there are disadvan- 
tages. The great advantage is the facilitation thus afforded to 
the teacher. It is eminently what the Americans are so fond 
of — a labor-saving contrivance. The great disadvantage is that 
common to all simultaneous methods, it is indiscriminating. The 
teaching is directed to the quicker scholars, and the slower are 
swept off their feet and carried upwards and onwards like a weak 
man by the impetuous rush of a crowd. 

* Extracts from a Report on the Common School System of the United States by 
Bey. Jaubs Fbaseb, A.M., Assistant-Commissioner of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

6 
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I suspect this want of individual teaching in the lower and 
larger classes is the great cause of that want of thorough ground- 
ing which is so much complained of in the higher and smaller 
classes. Perfection of grading may merely mean perfection of 
mechanism, and mechanism is incompatible with individuality, 
because it excludes conscious, individual eflFbrt. * * * * 

Now that I reflect upon what I observed, and try to revive my 
impression of American schools, the fact that strikes me most is 
how few figures of individual boys or girls present themselves to 
my memory. I can recollect individual teachers by the score, 
but the taught only come before my mind's eye in the mass. The 
ground of all which I should venture to signalize in the Ameri- 
can system is, that it ignores, if it does not smother, individuality. 

EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 

The number of promotions from the primary school to the 
grammar school with which it is connected, or again from the 
grammar school to the high school, is, by the public and by the 
teachers among themselves, made a test of their respective effi- 
ciency as compared with their neighbors, and hence the natural 
results of superficiality and making ^^ more haste than good 
speed '*, or else of " high pressure " under which the health both 
of pupils and teachers often breaks down. * * * * 1 was 
present at some of these examinations [for promotion]. Thejr 
evidently were regarded as serious matters both by teachers and 
scholars ; but the questions and answers struck me as a little too 
mechanical, running along the groove of the text-books, and 
hardly ever diverging even from the phraseology. They seemed, 
therefore, to touch the memory chiefly, the faculty which is rather 
too exclusively, or, at least, too prominently, cultivated in Ameri- 
can schools. * * * As far as my judgment goes, all these 
examinations need to be freer, dealing more with real knowledge 
and less with conventional phraseology, and more completely 
emancipated from the fear of text-books and the limitations of 
routine. It is a miserable thing that students who are supposed 
to be acquainted with a subject, should be able to look at it only 
from one side, and express their knowledge in no more than one 
prescribed, memorized form of words. 

The rivalry of large and rapid promotions from a lower to a 
higher grade, before all the studios of the grade below are thor- 
oughly completed and reviewed, is mischievous every where; 
but the mischief seemed to me more undei: control at Boston 
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than elsewhere. The habit of answering questions so rapidly as 
almost to preclude the possibility of reflection, which is too gen- 
erally encouraged in American schools as a sign of smartness, is 
wisely mistrusted by Boston educators. Mr. Philbrick remarks: 

Another fruitful source of overdoing arises from the erroneous notion that 
thoroughness in a branch requires the text-book on the subject to be committed 
to memory bodily; this error not only produces overworting, but is also the 
parent of the " cramming system " of teaching, which stnflfs the memory with 
words, wordSj words^ soon to be forgotten. If this is the true method, then 
ve do not need teachers of skill ; we only need persons to hear recitations and 
assign tasks. — Boston Report for 1864. 

In New York too often the text-book seemed to supersede the 
teacher, and the memory to be more cultivated than the under- 
standing. As is usual in such cases, the memory, exercised apart 
from the reasoning powers, was incapable of long retaining the 
stores of knowledge it had acquired. Subjects supposed to be 
mastered in a lower class, are dropped in the higher, " crowded 
out", as the phrase is, and, if inquired after, are found to be for- 
gotten. In Boston, the programme being more limited, allows 
of the teaching being more thorough. 

* 

AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS. 

As a rule, I do not think that the best American text-books are 
better than the best of the same kind that are in use in schools 
at home. The worst seemed about as bad as bad could be. * * 

The grammars and text-books seemed to me fatal to any thing 
like thorough grounding and intelligent progress. The gram- 
mars " now grown to a large bulk ", instead of contenting them- 
selves with laying down principles simply and broadly, break 
these principles up into a multitude of minute rules, cumbering 
the memory and scarcely illuminating the understanding ; while 
the editions of the classical authors in common use are mostly of 
that miserable type, * * in which all difficulties are smoothed 
over by a ready-made translation which supersedes effort at the 
moment and indisposes to effort in future. 

HEALTH OF SCHOLARS. 

Eemembering the intensity with which American teachers 
teach and American scholars learn, I can not help thinking that 
the Boston arrangement, which, in the heat of summer, allows a 
three hours' interval between the morning session and that of 
the afternoon, must be more conducive to health and so to pro- 
gress. Even in Boston, there are complaints of the physical ill 
effects of " high pressure ", and the urging system pursued by 
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some teachers is strongly reprobated in the superintendent's two 
last semi-annual reports ; nor can there be any doubt that every 
where, at least in the city schools, a severe strain is put upon 
the physical strength of both teachers and pupils, particularly 
in the girls' schools. 

This strain, I fancied, seemed to be felt even more in New 
York than in Boston. There appeared to me to be a more vig- 
orous tone in the schools of the latter city, more spring and elas- 
ticity and animal spirits. I remember very distinctly, in a New 
York school, at the close of one of those little adddresses which, 
in my capacity of a visitor, I vas so often called upon to make 
in the schools, in which I had endeavored to explain our English 
system, and had spoken of the growing prevalence of the opinion 
that five hours of study properly distributed over the day were 
as much as it was prudent to attempt to get out of young people 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, a general sigh issued 
from the class of girls who had been listening to me, followed by 
the audible expression of a wish from several, that the same 
opinion might begin to prevail here. 

It is a peremptory rule in Boston that scholars shall not be 
allowed to occupy with study the time allowed for recess ; that 
no home lessons should be given to children in the primary 
schools and none also to girls in the grammar schools ; nor is a 
longer lesson to be assigned daily than a boy of good capacity 
can acquire by an hour's study, and out-of-school lessons on Sat- 
urday are prohibited. Another important direction is, that the 
lessons which require most attention and thought should come 
early in the forenoon, while the mind is in' the freshness of its 
power. Certainly, every precaution that prudence could sug- 
gest appears to have been taken both by the devisers and admin- 
istrators of the system, that neither the mental nor the physical 
powers of the pupil should be overstrained, but I am afraid only 
with very partial success. Something, possibly, is to be set down 
to climatic influences, and still more to natural temperament. 
Americans generally are very susceptible of the motives of am- 
bition, and do all their work with an intensity which has no par- 
allel among us, more phlegmatic Englishmen. To use a common 
and expressive phrase, they " take twice as much out of them- 
selves " in the same time as an ordinary English school boy or 
school girl would do. The result is exciting serious apprehen- 
sions in many far-seeing minds. * * * The symptoms that 
struck me were a hectic, flashing brilliancy of the pupil of the 
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eye, and an intense, quivering energy of the whole nervous sys- 
tem, plainly visible in the tremulous motion of the thin, eagerly 
extended hands. 

HEALTH OP TEACHERS. 

The teachers are constantly under the eye of the public, are 
placed in keen competition one with another, a^d anxiously look 
forward to the figures which will show in the superintendent's 
next report how their school compares with other schools of the 
same grade. They are kept up to the full tension of their 
strength ; sometimes, indeed, the tension is too great for their 
strength, and I frequently heard teachers say they wanted rest — 
a want which their worn, hectic looks abundantly showed. * * * 

The work, particularly in the city schools where there is a good 
deal of competition and consequently of high pressure, appears 
to be very trying to the female constitution, and most mistresses, 
after four or five years continuous employment in teaching, are 
found to require a longer or shorter period of repose. They take 
a great deal out of themselves, do these American teachers, by 
the energy with which they throw themselves upon their work. 
I was struck with the number of both mistresses and girls in the 
higher classes of the schools who wore glasses, or, in other ways, 
showed symptoms of weakened sight. 

EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

There is one point directly connected with the American school 
system and their general theory of education, of the effects of 
which I entertain grave doubts. I refer to the efi\3ct on the 
formation of individual character and the .general social influ- 
ences of mixed schools, and particularly of the theory and prac- 
tice adopted in America on the subject of the education of girls. 
High schools, where the ages of the pupils vary from 14 to 18, 
are generally mixed schools, and the course of training prescribed 
both for male and female minds is almost step by step the same. 
I know what De Tocqueville has said in justification of this 
» theory, and how highly he estimates its practical results. I re- 
member his memorable tribute : " If I were asked to what cause 
I would principally attribute the singular prosperity and grow- 
ing force of this people, I would answer, ^ to the superiority of 
their women.* '' I, too, am not blind, I trust, to the merits nor 
to the high endowments of American women. I recognize and 
appreciate their force of character, their intellectual vigor, their 
capacity for affairs, their high spirit, their courage, their patriot- 
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ism. The Americans may be right in judging, as De Tocqueville 
says they do judge, that " the mind of a woman is as capable as 
the mind of a man to discover naked truth, and her heart as firm 
to follow it." And so they have made the mental training, indeed 
the whole school-culture, of boys and girls the same. Nor does 
the female mind (whatever may bo thought of the female body) 
appear unequal to bear the burden thus put upon it. Some of 
the best mathematical teachers are women ; some of the best 
mathematical students are girls. Young ladies read Yirgil and 
Cicero, Xenophon and Homer as well (in every sense) as young 
gentlemen. In mixed schools, the number of female students 
generally preponderates, and they are found, in examinations, to 
carry off the largest proportion of prizes. In schools where I 
heard the two sexes taught or catechized together, I myself 
should have awarded to the girls the palm for quickness of per- 
ception and precision of reply. In no department of study 
which they pursued together, did they not seem to me, as com- 
pared with their male competitors, fully competent to hold their 
own. Very high authorities, founding themselves upon experi- 
ence, maintain, without hesitation or reserve, the advantages of 
the system as it stands. 

That it has certain very manifest advantages, I am not pre- 
pared to deny ; but, as all results are but a balance of opposites, 
there are certainly as manifest disadvantages which, too, have to 
be reckoned and considered. 

There are high authorities on the other side. Even De Tocque- 
ville admits that " such an education is not without danger, and 
has a tendency to produce moral and cold women rather than 
tender and amiable wives." 

The Americans, however, pursue their course apparently with- 
out mistrust, without anxiety. I heard not a hint that any 
change in their system, as it regards females [women], is contem- 
plated. I conclude, therefore, that they see no reason to doubt 
its eflScacy or its expediency. Their conception of woman's 
duties and their ideal of womanly perfection are, probably, differ- 
ent from ours. To them, self-reliance, fearlessness, decision, 
energy, promptitude, are perhaps the highest female qualities. 
To us, the softer graces are more attractive than the sterner vir^ 
tues ; our object is to train women, before any thing and every 
thing besides, for the duties of the home ; we care less in them 
for vigorous intellect and firm purposes, and more for tastes 
which domesticate and for accomplishments which charm. But 
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whichever system of culture be accepted as right, it is doing no 
more than justice to the American method to say that the end at 
which I have supposed it to aim, it appears to achieve. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline, too, is nearly perfect in the best schools ; but it is 
of a kind to which it would be hopeless to attempt to get 600 
English boys of the upper or middle class to submit, and which, 
even by many Americans, is considered too repressive and me- 
chanical. It is the discipline that sits upright and keeps step 
and moves a mass as with one impulse, rather than any thing 
that goes much deeper ; though, at the same time, American boy- 
nature seems much more amenable to law than English boy- 
nature, which, if not absolutely disorderly, at least hates the re- 
straints of a rule and " mots d'ordre." Also, it is purchased at 
the price of the repression of those high animal spirits which 
delight in athletic exercises, and make the play -ground almost as 
efficient an instrument in the education of an English boy as the 
school-room. * * * * 

Continued idleness, again, in a pupil, such as is allowed with- 
out any very strong effort to correct it at Eton and elsewhere, 
would not be tolerated in an American school. The influence of 
idleness is felt to be contagious. If a boy won't work, he must 
not, by a bad example, corrupt his school fellows ; he must be 
withdrawn. 

Many teachers resort to weekly or monthly reports to parents, 
which they require to be brought back to them with the parent's 
signature, showing that they have been received and read. This 
is an almost universal practice in the largest and best schools. 
Others employ "certificates", medals, " rolls of honor." Indeed, 
the appeal to honor, to ambition, to proper pride, appears to be 
the means most commonly employed, and the motives most 
largely trusted, to plant in a child's mind the seeds of virtue, 
and quicken it to a sense of duty. It is felt, however, that some- 
thing is wanting still. * * * 

MORAL HABITS AND CHARACTER OP THE SCHOLARS. 

I seemed to gather from the genenal testimony which* was 
offered me on all sides, that the prevailing vice in American 
school-boys is untruthfulness, in one or other of its manifold 
forms. 

The superintendent of schools at 'New Bedford, Mass., speaks 
of the frequency with which the most flagrant disregard of truth- 
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falness is brought to his notice, and expresses "the conviction, 
painfully forced upon him, that the cause of good morals in the 
youth of the city is not keeping pace with the efforts to promote 
their intellectual progress." * * * 

The masters often pointed to the irreproachable state of these 
places [out- houses] as a sort of indirect test of the moral tone of 
their school. Unhappily the habit is even more prevalent in 
America than in England, of defiling the walls in places of this 
kind with ribald verses, coarse jokes, and obscene sketches. 

I would also notice that, though the habit of profane swearing 
has grown to a terrible height in the country generally, nothing 
of the sort struck my ear among the children attending the 
schools. Possibly it is repressed by the fact of the mixture of 
the sexes, which, whatever may be all its effects, naturally acts 
as a check upon coarseness. 

TONE OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOL. 

The tone of an American school, that nescio quid so hard to 
describe, but so easily recognized by the experienced eye, so 
soon felt by the quick perception of the heart, if not unsatisfac- 
tory, is yet incomplete. It is true that the work of the day com- 
mences with the reading of the Word of God, generally followed 
by prayer. It is true that decorous, if not reverent, attention is 
paid during both these exercises ; but the decorum struck loe as 
rather a result or a part of discipline than as a result of spiritual 
impressions ; there was no " face as it had been the face of an 
angel " — no appearance of kindled hearts. The intellectual tone 
of the schools is high ; the moral tone, though perhaps a little 
too self-conscious, is not unhealthy ; but another tone which can 
only be vaguely described in words, but in the presence of which 
one feels oneself when it is really there, and which, for want of 
a better name, I must call the ** religious tone ", one misses, and 
misses with regret. * * * 

It ou^ht not to be hard to conjecture, after what has been said, 
which type of child abounds most in American schools. I doubt 
if the latter temper, however charming to the sentimentalist, 
would be either appreciated or fostered by those who watch the 
development of youthful faculties there. To " seem for aid pa- 
rental, to sue all wistfully ", would be deemed, at best, an amia- 
ble weakness, likely to interfere seriously with ultimate success 
in life. The sooner an American boy learns to stand alone and 
depend solely on himself, the better all who are concerned about 
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his well doing, seem to be pleased. The " quick thrill at touch 
of praise ", the desire to excel, the ambition to be foremost, are 
found to be the most powerful motives to study — the most effi- 
cient instruments of discipline. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether they are not employed to excess for this purpose. 

AGGREGATE AND COMPARATIVE RESUI/TS OF THE SYSTEM. 

I do not know that the aggregate result of the system can be 
better summed up than by saying that there exists in America a 
general diffusion of intelligence, rather than any high culture or 
profound erudition.* If I were to compare them with the results 
of the best education at home, I should say that an American 
pupil probably leaves school with more special knowledge but 
with less general development. He would have more acquaint- 
ance (not very profound, though) with certain branches of physi- 
cal science ; perhaps more, certainly as much, acquaintance with 
modern languages, and much less acquaintance with the ancient 
languages and classical literature. I think our best teachers are 
better (perhaps because more regularly educated) than their 
best; but our worst teachers are incomparably worse, duller, 
more immethodical, more indolent, more uninteresting than any 
I saw or can conceive of being tolerated among them. An 
American teacher may be immoral, ignorant, and, in many ways, 
incompetent, but he, and particularly she, could hardly be dull. 
Liveliness and energy, hiding sometimes perhaps a multitude of 
other sins, seem to be their inherent qualities. I saw in America 
many inefficient schools ; but the drowsy dullness of the teacher 
and the inattentive habits of the children, which characterize so 
many English schools, I never saw. 

I can not disguise from myself, with all my preferences for a 
denominational system of education at home, as the only one, so 
far as I can see, likely or able to supply the mass of our people 
with the one thing lacking in the American method — sound and 
substantial grounding in the principles of the Christian religion; 
still, I repeat, I can not disguise from myself that the average 
American, and particularly the average American of the mechanic 
or laboring class, stands on a vantage ground, in respect both of 
knowledge and intelligence, as compared with the average En- 
glishman. 

* " I do not think," says De Tocqueville, " that there is a country where, 
according to the ratio of the population, there are so few ignorant and learned 
men as in America. There, primary instruction is within the reach of every 
one. Superior instruction is scarcely within the reach of any one." 
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THE THEOEY OF GEAMMATICAL EELATIONS. 

Having in the February number of the Monthly endeavored to 
show how the characteristic difference between inflected and 
comparatively uninflected hinguages, such as Latin and English 
respectively, ought to affect that portion of the grammar of each 
which treats of accidence or changes of form, let us now con- 
sider the law of grammatical relations, or syntax. 

During the first part of the student's course, this universal law 
of language is best learned in the concrete, not, as is still too 
generally done, in the abstract — I mean by the analysis of prop- 
erly graduated sentences, after the model of which he is to com- 
pose similarly constructed sentences. Thus, by hid own observa- 
tion and practice, he will discover for himself, rather than have 
pointed out to him, the laws which determine the distribution of 
the clauses in each sentence and the arrangement of words in 
each clause. 

When his mind, drilled in the anatomy of sentences, has won 
by long practice a command of correct expression, and is ripe 
for the study of logic and mental philosophy, then, indeed, may ' 
the theory of grammatical analysis be laid before him in a syste- 
matic form, to be tested and exemplified by reference, not only 
to his own mother-tongue, but to such foreign languages, ancient 
or modern, as he may have studied. He need not be told now, 
but will readily find out for himself, that those laws of construc- 
tion are fundamentally the same in all the languages of civilized 
nations, only modified by the peculiar genius, constitution or 
physiology of each. He can not fail to be impressed with the 
simplicity of the means by which his own majestic language has 
secured clearness, force, and beauty. By this comparison of dif- 
ferent tongues, he will learn to admire and love each more than 
he could otherwise have done. 

Now I would venture to ask any unprejudiced reader whether 
the most conscientious student of our most popular grammars 
would be likely to rise from their perusal with any conception 
of what constitutes the peculiar genius of the English tongue 
and wherein that tongue differs from those which he has studied, 
probably in the same routine of blind, servile obedience to rules 
of grammar. If you tell him that simplicity is one of the chief 
characteristics of his mother-tongue, that this simplicity is a 
source both of power and of beauty, he will hardly know what 
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you mean ; for neither Greene nor Brown, not to mention any 
more recent authors, have ever whispered the secret to him. 

Now, at last, does the reader see the drift of the parable with 
which I prefaced this twice told tale which others, as well as 
myself, have, at various times and in various ways, tried to pour 
into unheeding ears ? 

How do our grammar-mongers manage at the very outset of 
their instructions? 

They deal out long rigmaroles, solemn verbiage about gender, 
as if, in English, there could be any difficulty about the matter ; 
about person, as if nouns used as subjects or objects to a verb, 
could be of any person but the third. When case has to be 
brought in, there is a strange confusion between abstract gram- 
matical relations common to all languages and case-forms^ which, 
with the exception of '5, have disappeared from the English 
noun. 

The adnoun and pronoun are treated with equally needless 
prolixity, too often accompanied by inconsistent definitions and 
illogical classifications. 

These faults culminate in the verb, which, by many gramma- 
rians, is defined in words that either contain a superfluous idea 
or else apply equally to the noun. The definitions of modes and 
tenses are inconsistent with that of the verb or with each other. 
The names of the tenses do not describe their nature ; some even 
are ridiculous misnomers. In conclusion, we have a clumsy car- 
icature of Latin paradigms, altogether uncalled for in a conjuga- 
tion carried on solely by auxiliary verbs. 

I speak that whereof I can affirm ; for was I not born an 
" outer barbarian ", and do I not remember that, as soon as I 
knew what shall and will^ do and did^ may and might mean, and 
bad mastered the verbs to have and to be, I could ring through 
all the forms of any verb in the most canonical fashion, without 
having to look at those pagesof conjugations which so needlessly 
swell the bulk of grammars, to the exclusion of really valuable 
matter ? 

"When we get to syntax, the case is still worse. Instead of 
telling, in a common-sefise way, that what inflected languages, 
like Latin, indicate by certain changes of termination called 
cases, is in English determined by the place of the noun in the 
sentence. We are gravely bid to put a noun in the objective case 
after every transitive verb or preposition, as if it were in our 
power, by any manipulation of ours, to effect any change upon 
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it. We are informed; in the same way, that a noun in apposition 
or predicate is in the same case as the noun to which it relates. 
'Now case must mean either form or simply relation. If the 
former, the rule has no meaning, since in English there is no 
change of form j if the latter, it is false, since the appositional or 
predicative relation is not the same as the subjective or objective. 
The only instance in which the rule applies is that of the per- 
sonal pronoun, which has retained some case-inflections. 

The most obvious relation that of subject or object to a verb, 
is pedantically referred to rule &o and so, as if a simple state- 
ment of so simple a matter were not sufficient to secure ready 
acceptance. 

Listen to the parsing of a common sentence, according to the 
canonical pattern, in a well-appointed grammar-class, under a 
teacher of the orthodox school. What a farrago of truisms, 
platitudes, repetitions, based on this or that text-book, whilst the 
points of real, living interest, the true characteristics of the sen- 
tence, wherein its force or beauty consists, are slurred over or 
altogether passed by ! 

What wonder is it that grammar, thus taught, is nothing but a 
mechanical feat of memory in the unthinking many, — a vexation 
of the spirit to the thinking few ? Is not this akin to hiding the out- 
line of some graceful figure under the uncouth and ill-fitting garb 
devised by a barbarous age ? But not only must our bigger boys 
and girls be subjected to that mind-extinguishing process, and 
that made a bore and a torment, which, put off to a fitter period 
and managed more rationally, would have been a source both of 
mental development and delight ; but, forsooth ! their little 
brothers and sisters must be provided with " elementary gram- 
mars " of their own, in which, after a few pages of delightful 
child-like talk, craftily intended to lure on the little victims, all 
the grim realities of the big grammar are let loose upon them, — 
all the technicalities, abstractions, definitions and rules, like 
masked batteries, open fire upon them I And writers of genius, 
worthy of better things, must still condescend to put forth such 
books, at the call of a depraved taste ; and reviewers must make 
them the subject of carefully worded eulogistic notices ! As if 
it had not been again and again shown to the world by our mas- 
ter-minds and best educators (dear reader, I pray thee, do not 
suspect me of ranking myself among such), that, even supposing 
the American exposition of English grammar to be, in all re- 
spects, self-consistent and logical, its abstractions are not fit for 
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the age of the patients to whom the nauseous doses are adminis- 
tered ; that drill in language is the proper foundation on which, 
at a later period, the science of special and general grammar 
should be erected ; that nothing is wanted at first but a practical 
acquaintance with the very few and slight changes which certain 
words, under certain relations, undergo. 

But it is with grammars as with quack medicines : the wiser 
few shake their heads and stand aloof; the crowd rush on and 
buy. Thus is error perpetuated, and our American mode of 
teaching — not language, — not even true grammar, but a conven- 
tional code of grammatical rules, — a caricature of Latin and 
Greek grammars, — is made a by-word and a laughing-stock to 
the scientific educators of Germany, France, and of England 
herself. . t. e. s. 



EXTEACTS FEOM AN EYERY-DAY BOOK. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 

I. Men, hard to persuade, when won to a cause support it 
most zealously ; they are like Anthracite coal, which ignites with 
difficulty, but when once got to burning makes the hottest of 
fires. 

II. The eagle supports himself in the lower atmosphere the 
more easily for having flown to the rare, sunward regions far 
above the surface of the earth : so the plain of common morality 
is kept without difficulty by those who are accustomed to ascend 
to the serene height of religion. 

III. In burning delicate china ware, the utmost care is taken 
to regulate the temperature of the oven, as too much or too little 
heat ruins the ware. A like circumspection ought to be used in 
the disciplining of sensitive children, little girls in particular, 
since too much or too little severity, may injure theim. 

lY. Repression is sometimes better than robust expansion, 
and produces nobler results. A rose is but a crowded cluster of 
repressed common leaves. 

Y. Culture may produce new and good qualities at the expense 
of others that are desirable. Wild fruits lose an exquisite flavor 
an.d aroma by the means that cause them to become large and 
fine^ooking. 
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yi. Bacon says in the third book of the Advancement of 
Learning, that he is convinced that the opinion that the earth 
has a diurnal motion, " is most false." He was as well convinced 
of the truth of other facts that modern science has proven false. 
And yet Bacon was very wise, deeply learned, and far in advance 
of his times in the general correctness of his views. Implicit 
faith can not be put in any man. 

VII. The ripe novel-reader most enjoys those passages which 
the green one is likely to omit. 

VIII. Thierry calls history, narration; Volney, science of dead 
facts ; M. Guyzot, analysis ; Michelet, resurrection, 

IX. On Mr. H 's place I saw a vine the aggregate length 

of which, including all the branches, is five hundred feet. What 
a growth for a single seed in a single season I But the vine is 
only a squash plant, 

X. Every occupation gives origin to peculiar similes. A 
farmer speaking of his neighbor's embarrassed circumstances and 
inability to extricate himself from surrounding difficulties, com- 
pared him to a toad under a harrow. 



OEGANIZING TJNGEADED SCHOOLS. 

Very much time and labor are lost in school, for the want of 
proper organization and classification. In district and ungraded 
schools, many teachers are compelled to work at such a disad- 
vantage, that it is not too much to say that half their labor is 
thrown away. One of our county supervisors recently told of a 
school of thirty-four pupils, in which were thirty-two classes, all 
to be heard daily by one teacher I It matters little how compe- 
tent and skillful the teacher is, if that number of recitations and 
exercises must be attended to : for the best of labor is thrown 
away when spread over so much surface, or rather when it is so 
divided and subdivided that there can not be devoted to any one 
class or exercise time enough for the instruction to make a dis- 
tinct impression. 

In graded schools, the grades themselves simplify very much 
the work of organization ; and this work is generally done by 
the head of the school, whose experience aids him in a proper 
classification of the pupils and in mapping out the work in each 
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particular grade. But in ungraded schools, or, as most of the 
schools in Maine are called, district schools, the case is quite dif- 
ferent. The teacher may be a beginner in the business, or, if not 
so, may never have been allowed to grade a school properly ; for 
such is actually the case in a large part of our common schools. 
When pupils have a great variety of books, and each is anxious 
to begin where the study was dropped in the school of the pre- 
vious season ; when parents assume to dictate what and where 
their pupils shall study ; and when committees have not the 
backbone to interfere and sustain the teacher in doing what plain 
common sense and the circumstances of the case seem to point 
out as the proper course to be pursued, — then certainly the 
teacher is embarrassed and not allowed to follow the dictates of 
his own judgment. *' Teach the school as it is, or leave," is prac- 
tically what is said to nine-tenths of our common-school teachers 
when they enter the school upon the first day of the term. Were 
it not for the bread and butter question, we incline to think that 
many would take the latter horn of the dilemma and seek other 
and more congenial pursuits. 

But the work of organization should be done, difficult as it is ; 
for this wasteful expenditure of time and labor, with the conse- 
quent deprivation of children of the education which they need 
but do not get, but which they might have without any extra 
expense, is positively sinful. That it is no easy task, few will 
claim ; but that it can be done, greatly to the advantage of the 
school and the teacher, none should deny. 

Let us look at the work square in the face, as the saying is, and 
see what we have to do ; and then devise means for doing it in 
the best way possible. We have a district school of from say 
twenty to sixty pupils. And so far as the number is concerned, 
the case will not be greatly different, whether the smaller or the 
larger number is the. actual one j for no teacher of a school of 
twenty pupils should allow those pupils to recite in classes of 
one or two each, unless it shall happen that, throughout that 
number, there is very wide difference in age or proficiency, — a 
contingency which, we venture to say, will not happen in one 
school in a hundred, at any rate not to an extent that will justify 
such small classes. The pupils should be brought together as 
much as possible, even in a small school, that more time may be 
given to the recitation, and that the scholars may have the bene- 
fit of sympathy in class work and instruction. 

But let as suppose that our school consists of the larger num- 
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ber, sixty, or half a hundred or thereabouts. We shall have 
pupils of all ages and proficiencies, from the tottering child in 
the alphabet to the young man or young lady in the higher 
arithmetic or algebra. These are all to be taught and governed 
by one teacher. To begin with, we shall probably have among 
several of the larger pupils two or three, or more, difPerent kinds 
of reading- books ; or, if they have the same book, some of them 
have " read further than others, and do not want to be put back." 
The same will quite likely be true all the way down among the 
younger pupils, and with the lower books in the series. Now in 
such a school there should not be more than three classes in 
reading, above the alphabet class ; and if the number of pupils 
in school is not more than thirty-five or forty, the number of 
classes, in most cases, need not be more than two. But, you will 
say, the pupils will object, and rebel against such a classification. 
No matter ; the judgment of the teacher must be the rule in such 
cases, and not the whims of pupils or parents. Be prudent, but 
unflinching, and you will gain your point. Select twenty pupils 
from any mixed school, who differ even considerably in their 
ability to read, and the teacher can do more for their improve- 
ment in that branch by having them in one class than by divid- 
ing them into two or three classes, and being compelled to lessen 
proportionally the amount of time devoted to the exercise. It is 
easier to drill a class of fifteen or twenty than of five ; and it re- 
quires time for such an exercise, — all the time that a good classifi- 
cation can give the teacher. It is not an improving exercise to 
any pupil to be called up and "go through " alone an exercise in 
reading. There is no sympathy in such an exercise, and, gener- 
ally, not much profit. In district schools, the whole series of 
reading books, when the number is six or seven, as is the case 
with some series, should not be used. Eeading can be better 
taught in such schools with fewer books. 

In teaching the alphabet it is customary for many teachers to 
call up the little children singly, and have them "say their let- 
ters " by dictation ; that is, by repeating them after the teacher. 
This is a very lifeless and tedious process, and never had any 
good reason for its adoption, except that the teacher never knew 
any better way. All pupils learning their letters should be 
taught together, unless their number is twenty or more, which 
is not likely to be the case in any ordinary district school. Let 
them be called up in front of a blackboard, and, laying aside all 
primers, spelling-books, and the like, make the letters upon the 
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board, and teach them all together. It can be done in one-fifth 
of the time required for the old method. More of tbis at another 
time. 

Arithmetic usually monopolizes the lion's share of time in our 
common schools. "When people realize more fully than they now 
do, that the highest object of life is not to make and count money, 
and when this branch of mathematics is taught better than at 
present, it will not occupy so much time in our schools and bet- 
ter results will be secured in less time. There is no branch in 
which the teacher will have more trouble in classification than in 
this. There will be found, perhaps, several different text-books, 
and most pupils are anxious to begin where they last left the 
study, and to go on through the book regardless of their actual 
knowledge of what they have gone over. Such pupils generally 
consider it a waste of time to " go over " a second time what they 
have once studied. 

In the most miscellaneous of our schools it will be safe to bring 
all scholars in written arithmetic into not more than three 
classes ; and, in very many instances, two will be better. While 
it may be true there are pupils who, according to their progress 
made in the book (reckoning such progress by the number of 
pages they have "gone over''), would naturally form six or eight 
classes ; it is also true, that the good of the pupils themselves 
requires them to be brought into fewer classes, where the teacher 
can give them time and instruction that will amount to some- 
thing. At the commencement of a winter school, for example, 
if the pupils in this branch have studied variously from the be- 
ginning to proportion, or thereabouts, let all who have not been 
further than the beginning of fractions be put in one class, and 
all others in another. If their lessons are, for a time, a general 
review, it will be better for all concerned. If, after these classea 
are formed, there is still a considerable number of pupils wo are^ 
yet more advanced, let them form a third class. But in no case 
ought the teacher of a district school to have more than that 
number of classes; and if the work crowds, let the number be 
reduced to two. One or two classes in mental arithmetic will be- 
amply sufficient. 

It is hardly necessary to particularize in regard to geography^ 
grammar, history, spelling, etc., except to remark that the num- 
ber of classes in those branches can generally be made less than 
in arithmetic. 

Such a classification of a school will generally reduce the num- 
7 
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ber of exercises more than one -half. Many teachers are to-day 
having from eighteen to thirty-five classes. There is something 
wrong about that school where a teacher is obliged to fritter away 
time and strength on more than a dozen regular exercises^ and in 
a graded school the number should not be more than six. If the 
number is larger, it is a kind of work that does but little good — 
and there are few persons whose bodies or souls can stand the 
wear and tear which such teaching subjects them to. 

In spite of all the objections which may be brought against 
such classification, we believe and know it to be practicable in 
any district school in Maine, if the teacher will try it, and the 
committee will allow and sustain it. The reluctance of pupils to 
being thus classified will soon disappear, for it is invariably true, 
that where it has been tried, they soon come to see and appre- 
ciate its advantages, and like it better than the old way. As to 
parents, if the plan is successful, all who are reasonable will fall 
in with and approve it. He who waits for the spontaneous dis- 
appearance of unreasonable, dogged prejudices, will wait for the 
melting of the eternal hills. — ^A. P. S. in Maine Teacher. 



POOE TEACHEES AND LOW WAGES. 

Many teachers complain of insufficient salaries, and with good 
reajBon. Many patrons complain, with equally good reason, of 
incompetent teachers. The cause of both complaints may be 
traced to the fact that very many of both sexes rush into the 
profession of teaching without the least intention of making it 
their life work. They look upon teaching as simply a means to 
some -end. Gentlemen who wish to study for the ministry, law, 
or medicine, teach to secure money to prosecute their studies. 
Ladies who are thrown upon their own resources, teach because 
there is nothing else that they can do to maintain themselves, 
which, in the existing state of society, would be considered 
equally respectable. I have often heard such teachers remark 
that they dreaded the school -room, and would never enter one 
again were it not for the money to be secured. 

Such teachers have no right to a place in the profession, and 
yet they are employed in alarming numbers. Of course they 
can afford to teach for a smaller salary than those who have spent 
much of time and money in fitting themselves for a life-work as 
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teachers. They come into comp^etition with better qualified 
teachers, and compel them to teach for the same salary, or not 
at all. 

This is the prime source of the trouble. The person who en- 
ters the profession with love for his work, will tax all his ener- 
gies to secure complete success. He will aim at all possible ex* 
cellence in scholarship, in general information, in school disci- 
pline, and everything which can secure the highest good of his 
school. 

While those who have no heart in the work, will be content 
to drag through the term almost any way, if they can merely 
keep the position for the time they desire, and thus secure the 
coveted share of public money. j. j. 



SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF HISTOEY. 

1. One of the prerequisites of success in teaching history is, 
that the instructor should have a fuller knowledge of the subject . 
than can be obtained from the text-book only. He ought to be 
familiar with the story in its completeness, as told by one or 
more of the best authors. 

2. The lesson assigned for the next recitation, should be at once 
read with as much care as the regular reading lesson, all the 
proper names being carefully and correctly pronounced. 

3. The map showing the location of all the places mentioned,, 
should be drawn by all the pupils of the class, and, when the* 
lesson is about to be recited, one of the scholars ought ^o draw or^ 
the blackboard, with a free hand, an outline of the map, and ma^rt: 
the location of the places mentioned in the lesson. 

4. In hearing the lesson, the teacher should stand, not sit, "with- 
out any book, so that he can look straight into the eyes of those 
he is questioning, and thus be in full sympathy with theKa.. He 
shonld have such knowledge and grasp of the subject $» to. ena- 
ble him to put questions without reference to those in the book 
which are there to aid the scholar, not the teacher, by pointing 
out and calling attention to important facts. 

5. The lessons of any period should not be consid'ered as com- 
pletely mastered until they have been reviewed both chronologU 
cally and geographically. 

6. A few prominent events should be selecteit as stand-pointft 
from which, on the one side, may be seen a train of causes, and 
on the other, a series of effects or consequenc€Sk.— J. J. Anderson^., 
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STATE CERTIFICATES. 

It has now been six years since the passage of the law creating a State 
Board of Examiners. 

At the first meeting of the Board in July, 1864, at Toledo, certificates were 

granted to 

Thos. W. Harvey, W. D. Henkle, Daniel A, Hough, 

Wm. H. Edwards, Mrs. Nancy A. Stone, Wm. E. Crosby, 

Ulysses T. Curran, John R. Chamberlain, Ephraim Miller, 

H. G. Pollock, M. Sherman Turrill. 

At the second meeting, in July, 1865, in Cincinnati, to 

John Bolton, C. R. Stuntz. 

At the third meeting, in July, 1866. at Zanesyille, to 



H, F. Cowdery, ' 
Joii« Hancock, 

B. E. White, 
&. M. Barber, 
John Ogden, 
B. W. ^venson, 
Miss Jane M. Becket, 



Andrew J. Rickoff, 
Eli T. Tappan, 
H. H. Barney, 
Theo. Sterling, 
Geo. W. Harper, 
Geo. R Rossseter, 
Miss J. Alexander, 
Samuel G. Stevens. 



Anson Smyth, 
Lyman Harding, 
Wm. Mitchell, 
Sidney A. Norton, 
H. M. Parker, 
W. R. Pugh, 
Miss M. J. Pease. 



John Akels, 
Miss Lucy M. Cobb, 
" Callie Smith, 



J. B. Cory, 
Miss Emma Gray, 
*• Bell C. Porter, 



At the fottrtk meeting, in Joly, 1867, at Springfield, to 

G. W. Walker, J. F. Lukcns, J. J. Bums, 

W. H. Morgan, T. McDill, 

John C. Ridge, W. Watkins, 

Miss Mary Renner, Miss Anna C. Henner, 
" S. Ackleson, " Elizabeth Davis. 

At the fifth meeting, in July, 1868, at Dayton, to 

A. B. Johnson, J. B. Peaslee, 

A. S. Reynolds, J. C. Kinney, 

H. S. Doggett, H. J. McComber, 

J. H. Laycock. 

At the sixth meeting, in July, 1869, at Cleveland, to 

J. J. Marvin, B. 0. M. DeBeck, J. H. Myers, 

A. W. Williamson, J. M. Yarnall, Florien Giauque, 

\W. 0. Hopkins, J. J. Osborn, J. S. Highlands, 

Miss Persius Trowbridge. 

It is hoped that the number of applicants at the next meeting of the State 
Board will be larger than ever before. Teachers should be ambitious of the 
honor of having a state certificate. It will be an assistance in procuring sita- 
ations. The qualifications demanded by the present Board of Examiners who 
have conducted the last four examinations, are not so great as those demanded 
by the first Board who conducted the first two examinations. Pres. I. W. 
Andrews, of Marietta College, Prof. Theo. Sterling, of Kenyon College, and 
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Wm. Mitcbell, Superintendent of the Columbus Public Schools, constitute the 

present Board. M. F. Cowdery, Superintendent of the Sandusky Public 

Schools, Thos. W. Harvey, Superintendent of the Painesville Public Schools, 

and Pres. Eli T. Tappan, of Kenyon College, were the first Board. 

The only branches additional to those required for a county certificate, are 

United States History, Physiology, Elementary Algebra, Plane Geometry, and 

Natural Philosophy. Applicants must be of good moral character, and they 

must have had five years successful practice in teaching. 

W. D. Henkle. 



^ m 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Executive Committee of the Ohio Teachers' Association consisting of 
A. J. Rickofr,"D. F. De Wolf, John Hancock, Eli T. Tappan, J. C. Harper, and 
W. D.- Henkle, met in Columbus, on Wednesday, Feb. 2, and decided to hold 
the next meeting in Columbus, beginning Tuesday evening, July 5, and con- 
tinuing July 6th and 7th, No invitation having been received from Columbus, 
free entertainment for ladies is not to be expected; but it is hoped that the 
local committee will do all in their power to secure boarding places for ladies 
and gentlemen at hotels, boarding-houses, and in private families at reduced 
rates. This arrangement will no doubt reduce the number of ladies in attend- 
ance, but those who do attend will give stronger evidence of their interest in 
the Association, and will feel an independence which is not felt by them when 
enjoying free entertainment among strangers. 

The programme will be published next month. W. D. Henkle, 

Chairman Ex. Com, 0. T. Association. 



FREQUENT CHANGE OF TEACHERS. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the progress of our country schools is the 
frequent change of teachers. Not one-fourth of these schools are taught by 
the same teacher the successive terms of a school year. This evil was noticed by 
Mr. Fraser, and he refers to it as a great defect in the American system, and 
one deplored in nearly all state school reports. A calculation is made that *' at 
least one-fourth of the money expended on the schools is thus wasted '' To 
find a body of teachers who intend to '* make teaching their business for sev- 
eral years", excites surprise. And yet it is felt and acknowledged that "a 
teacher is worth twice as much the second term as during the first" " Fre- 
quent change of teachers " is classed with their " incompetence " and the " ir- 
regular attendance " of scholars, as the three great '' hindrances to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the schools." 

One cause of this evil is the practice, still too prevalent in many counties, of 
having winter and summer schools, separated by a long interval A better 
plan is to have the school terms consecutive, the same teacher being employed 
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for the six or eight months, as the case may he. By opening the school ahout 
the first of October, the smaller pupils are well started when the older pupils 
enter for the winter, and the school closes sufficiently early for farm work in 
the spring. The reason usually urged in favor of summer schools is, that they 
better accommodate small children, but the other plan accommodates all pupils 
who are really old enough to attend school with advantage. We are glad to 
see that summer schools are rapidly decreasing in number. 



DUTIES OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

The Teachers* Union of Seneca county has issued an address to the patrons 
of the common schools, urging them to take greater interest in their progress. 
The address states that many of the sub district schools have made no im- 
provement for several years past, and some of them have the reputation of 
being unmanageable. This state of things is attributed, in part, to the failure 
of school directors to discharge their official duties. The address quotes the 
provision of the law making it ** the duty of school directors to visit the school 
or schools of the sub-district at least twice during each term ", etc., and then 
adds : 

The directors are pledged to discharge this daty by their oflSoial obligatiop. Twice 
during the term one or more of the three directors are compelled, by law, to appear at 
the schooUroom to inspect the work of the instructor, to observe progress of the pupils, 
and encourage the teacher, as the occasion may demand. Is this provision heeded ? 
Perhaps it is in one case out of a hundred. From this it is apparent that the unad- 
vanced condition of our sub-district schools, is all owing to the people themselves ; 
for were they vigilant on the subject, no third-class impostor could long intrude upon 
the sacred privileges of the school-room. 



— I — A SUBSCRIBER sends us an amusing account of the manner in which the 
schools in her township are managed. She describes the building of two school- 
houses which, in external form and internal arrangement, are innocent of in- 
fringing upon anything invented or planned since the flood. An efiPort was 
made to secure the adoption of improved desks, but the township board had a 
meeting over the subject, and concluded that a home-made article would be a 
little cheaper. A carpenter was employed who made twice as many desks as 
were needed, and each desk long enough to seat three pupils. The entire top 
is so slanting that inkstands and books have to be propped up to keep them 
from sliding ofl^l The money paid for these unsightly things would have fur- 
nished the rooms with Rankings Improved Desk. She votes for a county super- 
intendent. 



All new laws relating to the duties of township boards, which may be 

passed before March 20th, will be published in our April number. 



MiUxkl §t\f}xttmtnt 



When the late English report on the School System of the United States 

first appeared, we published a three-page extract on the " Chajracter and Posi- 
tion of American Teachers ", and expressed the intention of preparing an 
epitome of the important document for our readers. As we have not been able 
to spare the time necessary to accomplish this task, Mr. Suliot has kindly come 
to our relief, having furnished us with copious extracts, selected with great 
care and good judgment, and embodying Mr. Fraser s views on the more vital 
topics connected with American schools. From this mine of valuable mate- 
rial we have made the selections found in this number. We feel sure that they 
win be read with interest, and certainly that teacher is to be pitied, whatever 
may be his experience or position, who can read them without personal profit 
They are the keen and discriminating judgments of an intelligent and friendly 
observer, and the defects and tendencies in our schools, pointed out, should re- 
ceive careful consideration. Indeed, the most thoughtful educators of the 
country have long been aware of their existence, and have been striving to cor- 
rect them. Next month we shall present extracts embodying Mr. Fraser's 

observations and views on religion in the American Common School. The 
fact that he is an earnest advocate of the denominational system of England, 
gives increased weight to his strong testimony in favor of the non-sectarian 
system of the United States. 



All of the older educational journals of the country are published in 



magazine form, and, the Penna. School Journal excepted, with a single-col- 
umn page. Several, started in newspaper form, have abandoned it after due 
trial. The Schoolmaster of Illinois and the Teachers' Advocate of Pennsyl- 
vania are recent instances of this change, the former entering upon its third 
volume, and the latter upon its fourth, as neat magazines. These facts seem 
to indicate a preference on the part of teachers for the magazine form, and 
this is due, in part, to a desire to preserve professional articles of permanent 
value in a shape convenient for reference. Yet several of the newer journals 
have started as papers. Among these is the Educational Gazette of Philadel- 
phia and the Journal of Education of New York, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, respectively. The Gazette is a folio of twelve pages, and the four 
other papers are neat quartos of sixteen to twenty pages. Their experience 
will afiPbrd additional testimony on this subject A paper can be published at 
less cost than a magazine, and when profits approach and even go below zero, 
this is an important advantage. Subscribers sometime complain of the num- 
ber of advertisements in school magazines, forgetting that extra forms contain 
the advertisements, and that the amount of space devoted to other matter 
not encroached upon, as in the case of a paper. 
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The Saperior Court of Glncinnati decided Feb. 15th, that the resolu- 



tions of the School Board prohibiting religious instruction and the reading of 
the Bible in the common schools, are unconstitututionaland void, and the tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Board from carrying these resolutions into 
eflPect, is made perpetual. Judge Hagan and Judge Storer concurred in this 
decision, and Jud^^e Tail dissented. We have not space this month to give 
even an abstract of the opinion of the Court, and, besides, we prefer to wait 
for the revised copy. Suffice it to say, that we are surprised at the strength 
of the argument on which the decision is based, since the question decided 
was the power of the board of education to prohibit religious instruction — ^an 
extreme form of the great question in controversy. Had the question in- 
volved the constitutionality of the old rule of the Board requiring the reading 
of the Bible in the schools, the provisions of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights would have been clearly applicable. The decision goes to the root of 
the whole matter. It secures the teacher in the right to read the Bible in his 
school. We think this decision will wake up some people to the fact that the 
founders of our good commonwealth did not shut God and religion out of it 



The article on the organization and classification of country schools, to 

which we alluded last month, is found in this number. The writer is Mr. A. 
P. Stone, resident editor of the Maine Journal of Education^ and a teacher of 
large experience. He asserts so positively that he knows such classification 
to be practicable, that we hesitate to express the doubt in our own mind re- 
specting the feasibility of carrying the reduction in the number of classes 
quite as far as he recommends. Instead of three classes in reading above the 
alphabet, we should suggest three classes above the first reader. When the 
disadvantages arising from inequality of attainments equal the advantages re- 
sulting from a longer recitation, the practical limit in classification is reached. 
But we commend the article to the careful perusal of all teachers of ungraded 
schools. It urges a reform in their management greatly needed. We once 
attended a school of eleven pupils with sixteen classes, and we formed ^bwr of 
these classes. We mention this Ohio school as an offset to the Maine school 
with thirty-four pupils and thirty-two classes. 



Gen. John Eaton, of Tennessee, has been appointed National Commis- 
sioner of Education vice Dr. Barnard removed. We learn that this change 
was made to save the bureau, and that its friends in Congress are now quite 
confident that its discontinuance will be prevented. We sincerely hope that 
the future administration of the bureau may commend it to the confidence of 
Congress and the country, and that it may yet realize the expectations of its 
originators and friends. Gen. Eaton's experience in the schools of Ohio, and 
more recently at the head of the school system of Tennessee, has given him 
practical views of the educational needs of the country, and we believe that he 
will give the work of the bureau a more practical direction. Dr. Barnard's 
mistake was in attempting four-fold too much and in giving undue prominence 
to matters of little practical interest or immediate national concern. No edu-, 
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cator in this country has a wider knowledge of the historical development and 
progress of education throughout the world, but he lacked those practical ad- 
ministrative abilities essential to success in such a position. While the truth 
compels us to say this, we bear cheerful testimony to his untiring zeal and de- 
votion and his self-sacrificing labors. No American has given as much of time 
and means to impress upon his countrymen the transcendent importance of 
education and make them familiar with educational systems. 



Last month we chronicled the fact that the regents of Michigan Uni- 
versity had opened that institution to women, and we are now able to announce 
that one woman, Miss M. L. Stockwell, of Kalamazoo, has passed the required 
examinations, and has been admitted to the University classes. She recites in 
mathematics with the freshmen and in the classics with the sophomores. She 
is reported to be an excellent scholar in all her studies. She will soon be 
joined by other women who will find as little difficulty in meeting the require- 
ments of the University. We do not, however, anticipate that many women 
will avail themselves of the opportunity thus offered to acquire a liberal edu- 
cation. The experiment both at Oberlin and at Antioch shows that compara- 

I 

lively few girls care to take the regular college course. We recently saw the 
statement in the College Courant that the number of Ohio girls at Vassar 
Female College, N. Y., exceeds the number in the college classes of both Ober- 
lin and Antioch. 



The Hamilton County Teachers' Association has issued a circular let- 
ter to the friends of education throughout the State, requesting them to unite 
in petitioning the Legislature to enact a law providing for county school 
superintendence. The letter sets forth concisely, and yet strongly, the need of 
this measure for the improvement of the ungraded schools of the rural dis- 
tricts. It is urged that supervision would tend to give unity to the workings 
of the schools ; that it would introduce better methods of instruction and man- 
agement; that it would arouse a greater and more general interest in the 
schools; and that it would stimulate teachers to a more thorough performance 
of their work. Petitions have been extensively circulated in Hamilton county 
and many leading citizens have signed them. This important work should be 
done in every county in the State. 



COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Judge Bartram, of Marion, has introduced into the Senate a bill creating the 
office of county superintendent of common schools. With the exception of a 
few verbal changes, it is the bill which was introduced at the last session. It 
is much shorter than the bill- defeated in the House in 1867, which provided 
for the election of a school clerk in each township, and thus amended many 
sections of the school law, making the bill of objectionable length. We pointed 
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out this defect in the original bill, at the time it was introdaced, and we are 
glad to see that the revised bill is unincumbered with unnecessary details. 
The chief provisions of the bill are — 

1. The election of the superintendent by the presidents of township and 
other local boards of education. 

2. The superintendent elect is required to obtain a certificate of qualifica- 
tions from the State Board of Examiners. 

3. He is required to give bond in the penal sum of $5,000. 

4. The State School Commissioner is authorized to fill vacancies. 

5. It is made unlawful for the superintendent to act as agent for any author, 
publisher, or bookseller, or to receive directly or indirectly any fee or reward 
for his influence. 

6. He may be removed from office for specified causes. 

7. The salary depends upon the number of yojith of school age in the 
county. Ah enumeration of less than 5,000 secures a salary of $800; from 
5,000 to 10,000, $1,000; 10,000 to 15,000, $1,200; 15,000 to 20,000, $1,400 ; 
20,000 to 25,000, $1,600 ; 25,000 to 30,000, $1,800 ; above 30,000, $2,000. The 
salaries are to be paid out of the school funds arising from the State levy. 

8. He is required to visit and examine each school in the county, at least 
once each year, and other important duties are specified. 

9. He is required to conduct, or cause to be conducted, one teachers' insti- 
tute each year, of at least one week's duration. 

10. He is made ex officio a member of the county board of examiners. 
This brief abstract of this important bill shows that it throws around the 

office those guards Against political influence and incompetency, which the 
experience of other States has shown to be necessary. It is an approved bill, 
one which the friends of supervision can heartily support Its enactment 
would inaugurate a new era of school progress in Ohio. • 



m- ♦ 



COMMON SENSE BETTER THAN LOGIC. 

Our November editorial on "The Bible in the Public Schools", which was 
reviewed by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, has also received the attention of another 
anti-Bible contributor of the New York Independent. In the issue of Jan. 
20th, Rev. Dr. Spear apks several questions concerning the practical working 
of our views, and decides that ' the matter will not be found as simple as the 
Monthly seems to imagine." 

All we need to say is, that what seems difficult to ecclesiastical logic, is sim- 
ple when left to the common sense of American teachers. What we advocate 
has been the general practice of American schools " from the day the system 
was first projected by the Colony of Massachusetts until the present time'*, and 
its glorious results are glowingly commended by Dr. Spear himself in his sub- 
sequent article. The American school system, which he so forcibly contrasts 
with the sectarian and denominational systems of Europe, has never been 
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Blbleless and Godless. WHile it has not attempted to teach sectarian dogmas, 
creedS) catechisms, or rituals, it has not, on the other hand, closed its blinds 
and barred its doors against the light of God's Word and the vitalizing power 
of a non-sectarian faith. The state has not assumed the teaching of technical 
theology, and, consequently, it has not tried to define the articles of faith 
which should constitute a " state creed." It has done better. It has put faith 
in the common sense of the people, and has left non-sectarian religion free to 
enter and bless the schools. As the nine o'clock rays of the morning sun 
move from east to west over the face of our broad country, they are followed by a 
tidal chorus in which millions of children's voices ascend in grateful praise to 
the Giver of All Good. To speak of the results of such a system as the fruit 
of purely secular teaching and influence, is to publish one's ignorance of 
American schools. These schools have been pervaded and vitalized by a 
" common Christianity." 

We would also suggest to those who have been discoursing so profoundly, 
pro and cow, on a " state theology " in the public schools, that there are other 
factors besides the state in the administration of a school system. Its 
highest results and best influences neither flow from nor are prescribed by the 
state. Our schools teach good morals, good manners, refinement, patriotism, 
etc., but this does not necessitate the adoption of a state moral code, state 
manners, state refinement, state patriotism, etc. The American school system 
is not a purely state system, and this fact shows the folly of insisting that the 
state must shut the door of the public school against every subject and influ- 
ence which it does not put into a definition or formula. 



THE MARKING SYSTEM. 

The Illinois Teacher for Feblruary contains President Edwards reply to our 
remarks upon his article on "The Marking Systeril ", which we copied in our 
December issue. Our comments were not made in the spirit of controversy, 
but rather with the view of eliciting information on an important subject. 
The question raised by us was, " How may the marking system be used and its 
evil consequences be avoided ? " Mr. Edwards answers this by repeating what 
he said in his former article, that " the chief purpose of the record is to furnish 
the pupil with the means of ascertaining, day by day, the degree of success he 
has attained." This is very well, and, moreover, it is very simple in practice. 
All that is necessary to secure this purpose is for the teacher to announce at 
the close of each recitation the degree of the pupil's success as measured by 
some definite standard, and this would undoubtedly "help pupils to a more 
accurate measurement of it than they could make unaided." It is also evi- 
dent that a record of these measurements would assist both teacher and pupil 
in comparing the pupil's success from day to day, and that averages at stated 
periods would increase the accuracy of the general estimate of this success. 

This, as we understand it, is the marking system pure and simple, and, 
granting that the end is worth the means, it is not objectionable. But this is 
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not the marking system in general use in our schools. The chief pnrpose of 
the prevalent system is to incite pupils to greater efforts to secure a high mark^ 
and, to this end, the record is made the means of comparing pupil with pupil, 
school with school, and teacher with teacher. The historic purpose of the re- 
cord is subordinated to its use as an incentive, and its incentive power is in- 
creased by giving holidays and other rewards to those who attain the required 
per cent This use of the record perverts its significance, and, ignoring all 
differences in mental ability, past advantages, or present circumstances, it 
comes to be regarded as the index of the pupil's efforts and industry — the 
measure of his actual merits as a pupil. 

It thus appears that it is the use made of the record^ and not the record 
per «e, that is largely responsible for the evils of the system, and hence we re- 
gret that Mr. Edwards did not meet the issue squarely by showing just how the 
record should be used. We believed that his views on this point would be very- 
valuable to teachers as a guard against the abuse of the system. 

Concerning a deportment record we have this question to ask: Does the 
teacher's estimate of a pupil's deportment help the pupil to a more accurate 
judgment ? On the contrary, is it not true that at least the majority of pupils 
know better than the teacher how far they have met their obligations ? The 
teacher may, it is true, make a record of the failures which he has observed, 
but this is not estimating pupils' deportment on a scale — the practice to which 
we objected. It is one thing to record observed cases of disorder, but quite 
another thing to make a numerical estimate of the merits of a pupil's conduct. 
The latter necessitates constant espionage to insure needed accuracy. We are 
aware that some teachers subtract the cases of disorder observed from a given 
number, as ten, and let the difference represent the pupil's deportment The 
accuracy and value of such a record are alike questionable. Other teachers 
resort to the system of self-reporting, and require their pupils to rate their own 
deportment, with such checks as the teacher's observations may impose — a 
practice which we can not here discuss. 

Both observation and ez{)erience lead us to believe that a deportment record 
should be confined to cases of disorder or failures in duty, observed by the 
teacher or reported by the pupil ; that it should be a demerit record, as is the 
case at West Point When the self-reporting system is used — and a few teach- 
ers are doubtless able to use it successfully — the items reported, as communi- 
cations, tardiness, etc., should be definitely defined, and generally they should 
be such as do not involve moral guilt To require the pupils in any school to 
report the number of falsehoods they have acted or uttered, would be a very 
questionable practice. 

We wish to say, once for all, that we do not condemn the proper and legiti- 
mate use of the marking system. We believe that it may be used in colleges 
and high schools with great advantage. The size of the classes in schools of 
this grade and the amount of time devoted to each permit a critical examination 
of each pupil without sacrificing other ends of the recitation, and, moreover, 
the keeping of the record consumes but little time. But in schools of lower 
grade the case is different In many of our primary and secondary schools 
there are from twenty to forty pupils in a class, and the time devoted to each 
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recitation does not exceed twenty minutes. Whoever tries the experiment in 
sach a school, will find that the recording of recitation marks and the making 
of record averages consumes an '^ appreciable " amount of time. The use of 
the system in graded schools, except by individual teachers and for their own 
purposes, is not warranted by experience. The results secured do not com- 
pensate for the time and labor involved, and, besides, the averages are sure to 
be regarded as a measure of the success of teachers and the merits of pupils. 
The abuse of the system is almost inevitable. 



MISCELLANY. 

— — When notified that a sabscriber has failed to receive the Monthly, we remail 
the missing numbers. 

■ The meeting of the National Superintendents' Association, to be held at 
Washington, March 1st, promises a good attendance. School Commissioner Henkle 

makes a report on " School Statistics." The regular annual meeting of the three 

National Associations is to be held at Oleyeland in August next, and the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association is to be held at Columbas, July 5-7. 

ExAMiNEBS who dcsirc to interest the teachers of their county in the reading 

of educational journals, can accomplish much by making the matter a subject of in- 
quiry at the examinations. Many boards now do this, and applicants receiye due 
credit for evidence of professional spirit and improvement. It has been suggested 
to us that if examiners would appoint a live teacher in every township to canvass for 
subscriptions, the great majority of the teachers of the State would thus be reached. 
We shall be very thankful for any assistance which may be rendered us in this matter. 

Personal. — Capt. S. M. Barber, having been appointed U. S. Pension Agent at 
Cleveland, has resigned the superintendency of the Ashland schools — a position he 
has filled nineteen years, counting the four years of his service in the war. We know 
that his heart is still with the good cause, and whenever he wishes to return to the 
profession he has so greatly honored, he will find a good place and a hearty welcome. 

Supt. Callihan, of Tippecanoe, received Appleton's Cyclopedia of Biography as 

a Christmas present from the pupils of the high school. Joseph Kimball, late 

saperintenent of the schools of Massillon, 0., has taken charge of the Mifilinburg 
Academy, Ala.— Prof. Orton, of the State Geological Survey , has delivered a course 

of lectures at Greenville, 0. -J. M. Goodspeed is superintendent of the schools of 

Athens, and P. Sellers, of the schools of Eaton. 

Columbus. — The number of pupils enrolled in the public schools is now about 
4,000, with an average daily attendance of about 3,750. The high school enrolls 
some 220 pupils, with a very regular attendance. The attendance upon the schools 
in November and December was much affected by the measles. Some 1,500 pupils 
have had the disease since its first appearance.— —The board has condemned the 
State Street building as unsafe, and the schools will be elsewhere accommodated until 
a new building is erected. The old building, which is a three-story brick, has been 
occupied about nineteen years. Mr. Mendenhall, of the high school, has been giv- 
ing very interesting and sucoesifnl experiment! in physics, the last series being on. 
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loundy including Prof. Tyndall's celebrated experiment of the ** sensitive flame." 
Prof. Murdock read in the city on the 14th of February for the benefit of the labora- 
tory, but the weather was unfavorable. 

Toledo. — The absorbing topic of public discussion for several weeks past has been 
the proposed admission of colored youth to the public schools. The small number of 
colored children in the district and the great distance they reside from each other 
make it impossible to provide them adequate educational advantages in separate 
schools, except at very great expense, and most of the citiBcns favor the opening of 
the public schools to them. But the board of education has taken the position that 
this can not be legally done, the opinions of the State School Department and the 

practice of many cities and towns to the contrary notwithstanding. The public 

schools of Toledo are in excellent condition, itnd are making fine progress. Col. De 
Wolf is one of the most competent and successful superintendents in the State. 

WiLMiNOTOK. — The new school building was dedicated Jan. 17th, with appropriate 
exercises, and the next day the schools took happy possession. The building is three 
stories high above the basement, the first and second stories being 15 feet in the clear 
and the third 19 feet. The distance from the floor of the basement to the top of the 
tower is 129 feet. The first and second stories are each divided into four spacious and 
well-lighted school-rooms, and the third story contains two school rooms and a large 
hall. The passage halls and stairways are wide, and the doors all open outwards. 
The building is handsomely finished, and the rooms are furnished with neat single 
desks. The grounds contain over five acres, a portion of which is to be devoted to 
the cultivation of flowers and ornamental shrubs, and a part of the basement is to be 
used as a green-house. The cost of the building, furniture, and lot is only $30,000 — 
a fact showing excellent financial management. Over 300 pupils are now enrolled in 
the schools, the number in the high school being increased to about 60. We con- 
gratulate Supt. Pritchard and his assistants on their enlarged opportunities. 

Fremont. — The report of Supt. Ross for the first term of the current school year, 
gives an enrollment of 928 pupils» with an average daily attendance of 715 — a 
marked improvement on the attendance of last year. Special attention is now given 
to map drawing, and very satisfactory results are secured. Drawing has been begui, 
and drawing slates and cards and drawing books are to be used. The experiment of 
teaching pupils to sing by note (the true method) has been tried, and, though no 
special instructor has been employed, a good degree of success has been attained. 
Oral instruction and language lessons are receiving increased attention, and we are 
pleased to note the fact that the teachers are taking special pains to beautify their 
school rooms with pictures and house plants. Let all school rooms be made as at- 
tractive as possible. 

Eltbia. — The public schools now employ 14 teachers and enroll 522' pupils — high 
school, 80 ; grammar, 126 ; secondary, 140 ; and primary, 176. The course of study 
in each of the four departments covers a period of three years. The average age of 
high-school pupils is 16 years. The schools are in charge of Mr. G. N. Oarruthers, 
who entered on his second year with the pleasant indorsement of a $200 increase in 
his salary, now $1,200. He is assisted by an excellent corps of teachers, and the 
schools are making good progress. The high-school room has been furnished with 
improved single desks, the walls adorned with $100 worth of choice pictures, and 
$100 worth of new apparatus has been purchased. 

Otterbein Univebsitt. — The new and commodious college edifice, with the cabi- 
nets and libraries, was destroyed by fire on the 26th of January. The origin of the 
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fire is not known. Among the valuable books destroyed is the Sianitic Manuscript, 
one of the six copies in this country. The loss is estimated at $35,000, of which 
$20,000 is covered by insurance. At a meeting of the board of trustees held at 
Westerville, Feb. 16th, it was decided to open the location of the University to the 
competition of different communities in the State, and the matter is to be settled at 
the regular meeting of the trustees in June. Meanwhile the college exercises are to 
be continued in the remaining buildings. The institution is under the control of the 
United Brethren. 

Kenton College. — The faculty of this institution is increasing the thoroughness 
of the examinations, dropping into lower classes students who fai] to do their 
work in a satisfactory manner. By this course the college mny lose a few undesira- 
ble students, but it will gain in reputation, and, in the end, in numbers. A diploma 
ought to represent scholarship, as well as four years of collegiate opportunity, and, 
in order that it may do this, there must be more thorough sifting of college classes. 

Merceb County. — The annual institute, held at Celina, was attended by some 75 
teachers. The instructors were Mr. Crumbaugh, of Dayton, in grammar and defini- 
tions; Mr. Williamson, of Wapakoneta, in reading and geography; Mr. Torrence, 
of St. Mary's, in arithmetic and spelling; and Mr. J. A. Peasley, of Columbus, in 
drawing and penmanship. Evening lectures were delivered by Hon. A. J. Hodder, 
and Messrs. Crumbaugh and Williamson. Our correspondent reports that the exer- 
cises were very instructive and interesting. 

Hakilton County. — The county teachers' association has outgrown the school 
room of Euhn k Curran's Academy, which seats 150 persons, and the monthly meet- 
ings will hereafter be held at the City Hall. The meeting held Feb. 12th, was a de- 
cided success. The association has become a power for good, and the schools of the 

county are feeling its influence. The teachers of Hamilton, Montgomery, Warren 

Butler, and Clermont counties propose to organize a S. W. Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 
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The Amkbican Botanist and Florist: Including Lessons in the Structure, Life 
and Growth of Plants ; together with a Simple Analytical Flora, descriptive of the 
Native and Cultivated Plants growing in the Atlantic Division of the American 
Union. By Alhonso Wood, A.M., Author of " Class Book of Botany ", etc 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1870. 

This work is a revision and condensation of the author's '' Class Book of Botany " 
with the addition of several new and valuable features. Among the new features 
are Synoptical Tables, prepared by Prof. Sidney A. Norton, Mt. Auburn, Ohio and 
which, like his " Synopsis of Lessons in Botany " inserted in our last volume, pre- 
sent the principles and their relations in a form to be recognized at a glance. Some 
idea of the thoroughness of the revision is gained from the fact that the principles 
of the science are stated and profusely illustrated in the space of 168 duodecimo pages. 
The Flora, recording and defining 4,000 species, has been condensed to 370 pages 
without sacrificing clearness or completeness. This has been done, as the author 
tells us, by avoiding repetitions. For example, instead of giving all the features of 
a species in a final definition, only those features are described which have not been 
given elsewhere. As to the comparative merits of the author's system of Botany 
we shall not presume to decide, but we can say that it is here presented in an admi- 
rable manner. The work will take high rank as a text-book. 
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Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Culture, or the Philosophy of True LWing. 
By Prof. F. G. Welch, Instractor in Yale College. New York : WoodJb Holbrook. 
Price, $2 .: by mail, $2.25. 

The first 130 pages of this book treat of the subject of physical culture, including 
the gymnasium and its exercises and the Dio Lewis System of Gymnastics. They 
constitute a brief and practical manual of physical exercises, as taught by the author 
in Yale and other colleges. Teachers of gymnastics in schools will find here valu- 
able suggestions, cautions, and directions. The next 200 pages treat of the care of 
the body, and are replete with instructions concerning its health, food, exercise, etc* 
They also embrace brief papers on amusements, man and woman, the training of 
children, education, manners, character, etc. The closing pages contain selections 
on. mental and moral culture. All of these important topics are treated with one end 
in view, to wit: to contribute to the health and happiness of the reader. We can 
not subscribe to all of the author's views, but can say that he has written a very use- 
ful and readable book — one that should have a wide circulation. 

Choice Specimens of English Literature : Selected from the Chief English Writers, 
and arranged Chronologically. By Thomas B. Shaw, A.M., and William Smith, 
LL.D. Adapted to the Use of American Students by Benjamin N. Martin, D.D., 
L.U.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logic in the University of the City of New 
York. New York : Sheldon & Co. 1870. 

We learn from the brief preface to the English edition of this work, that the ex- 
tracts were selected by the late Mr. Shaw to accompany his History of English Lit- 
erature, and that they are divided into the same number of chapters, so that they 
may be read with the biographical and critical account of each author. The Ameri- 
can editor has made a faithful revision of the work, omitting or abbreviating what 
he regarded of inferior merit or of doubtful value, and adding brief selections from 
nineteen English writers of distinction not included in the original. As a result the 
work presents choice specimens of the writings of the chief English authors from 
the earliest times to the present century, selected with a view both of illustrating 
their style and of afi^ording fine passages to be read as a school exercise or committed 
to memory. The book contains 477 duodecimo pages, and is printed and bound in 
superior style. 

The Model Speaker. Consisting of Exercises in Prose and Poetry for the Use of 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By Philip Lawrence, Professor of Elocution. 
Philadelphia : Eldredge & Brother. 1870. 

In announcing this work, the publishers promised that it should be equal to any 
work of the kind in ** variety and freshness of selections, beauty of mechanical exe- 
cution, and economy in price '', and we think they have kept their promise in every 
particular. The selections are of rare excellence, embracing the standard favorites 
of the past, with many newer pieces of equal merit. The poetic selections, which 
are very numerous, are the gems of literature, — in proof of which see table of con- 
tents in February advertisment. The book is beautifully printed on superfine, tinted 
paper, and is neatly and durably bound — and yet, though containing 400 pages, it is 
sold for $1.50 a copy. We take pleasure in commending so excellent a book. 

Test Words in English Orthoorapht. Selected and arranged by N. P. Hender- 
son, Principal of Grammar School, New York City. Pp. 1U5. New York : Clark 
A; Maynard. 

Besides a geographical index, which might as well have been omitted, as it is sure 
to be in any school geography, this manual is divided into two parts. By far the 
more useful of the two, in our opinion, consists of such words of one or two sylla- 
bles, in common u«e, as are differently spelled but prononnoed nearly alike, e. g,, altar 
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and alter. Those are the words over which rioketj spellers are most apt to stumble ; 
whereas in longer and more uncommon words, they are more on their guard and more 
disposed to consult the dictionary. The other part consists of words foom three to 
fire syllables, associated together as containing similar or nearly similar sounds prO' 
duced by different combinations of letters. This rather heterogeneous collection is 
liable to the usual objection, that any one who will have occasion to use understand' 
ingly most of the words in it, will know how to spell them or will be sure to look for 
them. But as for the children themselves, for whom this manual is got up, the 
meaning of a great portion of the words, in spite of the subjoined definitions, will 
be very shadowy, and therefore very uninteresting. Lying entirely out of the range 
of their own familiar vocabulary, they will sound more like the words of some foreign 
tongue than like good, wholesome English, e."<jr.. Mysticism, Eclecticism, Metempsy- 
chosis, Synecdoche, etc., etc., etc. Alas I Alas ! Is there a lack of living, refresh- 
ing waters for the young, instead of such nauseous draughts ? t. e. 8. 

The Scibntipio Ambbtoan. A Weekly Journal of Practical Information, Art, 
Science, Mechanics, Chemistry, and Manufactures. New York: Munn k Co. $3 
a year. 

This standard scientific weekly has entered its twenty-fifth year, and age has added 
both to its usefulness and value. The numerous engravings illustrate important 
inventions and improvements in all departments of industry and art, and the contri- 
butions and editorials present the results of the latest researches in science in an in- 
telligent and readable manner. See advertisement in this number. 

The Illinois Teacher enters upon its sixteenth volume in a new dress, and with 
our worthy friend, S. H. White, in the editoral chair. The first fact has greatly im- 
proved its appearance, and the second has equally improved its character. It is now 
one of the best educational journals in the country. N. C. Nason, publisher, Peoria 
111. $1.60 a year. 

I^HK Abkansas Joubnal of Education is well edited and beautifully printed. As 
we glance over its fair, open pages, we try to measure the good it is to accomplish as 
the earnest and able advocate of free universal education in Arkansas. It is the 
bright promise of the new life of the South. We wish it the highest success, and to 
this end, commend it to Ohio teachers. B. H. Farmer, publisher. Little Rock, Ark. 
|2 a year. 

Steioer's Litebabischbb Monatsbebicht is the title of a German monthly maga- 
line, published by B. Steiger, New York, and devoted to the movements of current 
German literature. It is replete with information respecting new German books and 
periodicals. The publisher imports German works to order, having regular weekly 
and semi- weekly arrivals from Bremen and Hamburg. 

Trumbull's Family Rbcobd. — The original of this beautiful engraving was exe- 
cuted with a pen by R. H. Trumbull, of Chicago, and, both in design and execution 
it is worthy of high praise. The scrolls for the records of births, marriages and 
deaths are admirably grouped, and are surrounded with most exquisite and expres- 
sive designs. Trumbull k Cruver, Chicago, publishers. 

The Odd Fellow's Companion, published by M. C. Lilley k Co., Columbus 0. 
is worthy of a circulation as large as the membership of the order. Terms : $2.50 a 
year. 

The Beiqht Side has doubled its size and its price, and has more than doubled its 
value. Alden k Ttvlq, publishers, Chicago. Price 50 cts. a year 
6* 
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Thr Mbdical Invkbtioatob, published by G. S. Hal8«j, Chicago, is deroted to 
the interests of Homoeopathy. It is in its eighth Yolume, and is printed on creani- 
tinted paper. Terms : $3 a year. 

The Amrrican Sundat-School Worker is a new magaaine for parents and teach- 
ers, and is designed alike for all denominations. It contains a lesson system, with 
expository notes, etc. J. W. Molntyre, St. Loais, publisher. $1.50 a year. 

The Ghristtan Index, published by J. J. Toon,* Atlanta, Ga., is one of the oldest 
and most popular religious papers in the South. It finds a welcome in thousands of 
families. Terms : $4 a year. 

The Book Buyer contains a summary of American and foreign literature. Ghas. 
Scribner & Go., New York, publishers. 



NEW BOOKS REGEIVBD. 

Atkinson's Ganot's Physics. Pp. 888. Wm. Wood & Go., New York. 

Eliot & Storbr'b Manual of Inorganic Ghexistby. Pp. 666. Iviaon, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co, 

Wood's Botanist and Florist. Pp. 392. Price, $2.50. A. S. Barnes k Co., New 
York and Chicago. 1870. 

Magill's French Prose and Poetry. Pp. 448. Woolworth, Ainsworth ' ^o., 
Boston and Chicago. 1870. 

Hanson's C^ksar db Bello Gallico. Pp. 452. Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., Bos- 
ton & Chicago. 1870. 

Shaw's Choice Specimens of English Literature. Pp. 477. Sheldon k Co., New 

York. 
Principles of Domestic Science. By Catherine E. Beecher and Harriet Beecher 

Stowe. J. B. Ford & Co., New York. 

Cruikshank's Analysis, Parsing, and Composition. Pp. 202. Sheldon k Co., 

New York. 1870. 
Hart's Removing Mountains. Pp. 306. Robert Garter k Brother, New York. 
Smithsonian Report for 1868. Pp. 474. Published by Congress. 
Report of the National Commissioner of Agriculture for 1868. Pp. 670. 

SCHOOL REPORTS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Pennsylvania School Report for 1869. Pp. 368. 

Annual Report of the Chicago Schools for 1868-9. Pp. 316. 

Biennial Iowa School Report, 1868-9. Pp. 146. 

Report of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb for 1869. 

Report of the Ohio Institution for the Blind for 1869. 

Annual Catalogue of S. W. Normal School, Lebanon, 0., for 1869. 

Speech of Hon. James A. Garfield on the Ninth Census. 

Speech «f Hon. Wm. F. Prosser on the Promotion of Education by the General 
Government. 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of New York City for 1869. 
Annual Report of the Minnesota State Normal School Board for 1869. Pp. 80. 
Annual Report of the Public Schools of Akron for 1868-9. Pp. 74. 



Institute Lectures. — Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, has a variety of lectyres 
on educational topics, and will lecture before teachers' institutes and conventions for 
a moderate compensation. Mr. J. E. Gilbert, of Dayton, had considerable expe- 
rience in the institute work in New York, and is willing to lend a helping hand in 
Ohio. 
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RELIGION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS.* 

For " religious instruction ", in the sense which we in England 
attach to the words, it can not be said that any provision at all 
is made under the American school system. Anything like " sec- 
tarian ", which, as it is interpreted, means anything like doctrinal 
or dogmatic teaching, anything of the nature of a creed, or which 
requires children to utter the phrase, " I believe ", is implicitly 
forbidden in all the schools ; in some States it is forbidden in terms. 

It is true that everywhere, at least I believe everywhere, under 
the system, provision is made for reading the Bible ; and almost 
everywhere provision is made for opening the work of the day 
with prayer. But the disjointed, inconsecutive way in which the 
Bible is read — to-day, a psalm ; to-morrow, a section from a gos- 
pel ; the day after, a paragraph from one of the letters of St. 
Paul — in all cases unaccompanied by a single word in the shape 
of note, explanation, or comment, can not and does not amount 
to any thing that can be called systematic religious instruction. 

In Ohio, I was informed by the State Commissioner, there is 
no special enactment of law prohibiting teachers from giving 
what religious instruction they please, provided it be not of a 
sectarian character. If it were thought to favor the tenets of 
any particular religious body, the board of education would 

* Extracts from a Report on the Common School System of the United States hj 
Bev. Jahbb Fbabeb, A.M., Assistant CommisBioner of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion. Presented to hoth Houses of Parliament by command of Her Miyesty. 

8 
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probably interfere. But, he added, there is very little Biblical 
teaching in the schools. 

Considerable anxiety is being awakened in the minds of many 
thoughtful men, earnest and eager supporters of the system of 
common schools, by the fact that a very large proportion of the 
rising generation are growing up and going forth into life with- 
out any methodical knowledge of the Bible. If the Bible be, as 
I believe it to be, in any sense a whole, with an organic structure 
and interdependence of parts and a spiritual sequence and de- 
velopment of ideas, it can not exhibit this character of itself, so 
necessary for a just estimate and interpretation of its contents, 
to the student who has no other knowledge of it but what he 
picks up piece-meal. I know that many of the warmest friends 
of the American public schools would gladly see imported into 
the system some means of communicating to the pupils more of 
definite religious knowledge, if only it could be done without 
compromising or infringing upon that principle of entire reli- 
gious freedom, which is one of the corner-stones of all American 
institutions. I am afraid, till men's minds and temper are cast 
in a new mould, it can not be done ; and if perfect religious free- 
dom is a blessing, which I willingly admit it to be, it must be 
accepted, like many other principles, with its inseparable draw- 
backs and disadvantages. For us in England it has produced 
acknowledged inconveniences, largely qualifying the otherwise 
beneficial action of the denominational system ; in America, the 
result has been what its enemies call a " godless education ", and 
what, even its friends allow, does not include within its scope 
the highest objects that can occupy the thoughts or touch the 
heart of man. 

From this circumstance, however, that the public schools, as a 
whole, are divested of a distinctly religious character, and, prac- 
tically, give nothing but secular instruction to their pupils, arises 
a state of public feeling towards them which, if not yet predom- 
inant, is, I think, steadily growing ; which, in some individual 
minds, is very strong, and even pervades whole sections of the 
community, and which, perhaps, more than any other adverse 
influence, seems likely to threaten the permanence and stability 
of the system, or, at least, of the system as now administered. 
Hence the lukewarm support given to the system, sometimes the 
open opposition to it avowed by the great, compact, and power- 
ful Eoman Catholic community and especially by the Eoman 
Catholic hierarchy. Hence, the attitude of indifference, if not 
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of more than indifPerence, taken np towards it by nearly the 
whole body of the clergy of all denominations. Hence, the grow- 
ing preference whioh is observed in some places for schools con- 
nected with particular religious congregations or societies. Those 
who, with De Tocqueville, believe that the spirit of religion is 
one of the foundation-stones of American institutions, will readily 
believe that a school system which appears to exclude this spirit 
in its attempt to educate youthful minds, must be unacceptable 
to those who are themselves penetrated by it and have faith in 
its potency. * * * It is strange that with the possibilities of 
religious influences reduced to a minimum, the spirit of religious 
zeal (if it be zeal), or of religious intolerance (if it be intoler- 
aace), should fasten upon that minimum. The question is not, as 
with us, whether a catechism shall be taught, but whether either 
the " authorized " or tie " Douay " version of the Bible shall be 
used. 

As to the results of the association of children of diflTerent re- 
ligious beliefs in the same school, I do not feel justified in pro- 
nouncing a very strong or very definite opinion. With every 
approach so carefully barred against sectarianism, and the whole 
religious teaching (such as it is) of so absolutely neutral a tint, 
there is no room or pretext for quarreling. It may result, and I 
think it does result, in i n differ entism, in a depreciation of the 
value of a creed and of fixed forms of faith, and in a more 
thorough acceptance of the half-truth that " He can't be wrong 
whose life is in the right." It struck me forcibly — I had almost 
said painfully — in America, how little identity in religious feel- 
ings or unanimity in religious habits or opinions appears to be 
estimated as a constituent of domestic happiness. In no place 
have I ever seen the principle of " agreeing to differ " in matters 
of religion so thoroughly woven into the tissue of society. It is 
not at all unusual to find two or three faiths in one family, and 
husband and wife and children separating on the Sabbath (as the 
Lord's day is always called), to worship with different congrega- 
tions, 

Christianity has a dark and uncertain future before it in Ameri- 
ca, as it has in England, — as it has, probably, in most nations 
where free thoughts have been stirred, — but people did not seem 
to think that this future was made darker or more uncertain by 
the teaching or influence of the public Schools. These do not 
form opinion so much as they are themselves formed by it. I do 
not k^ow that a course of study, earnestly pursued, even if ti 
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does only stimulate the intellect, ought therefore to be deemed 
hostile to religious truth or a moral life. Unless the exercise of 
reason be antagonistic to the principle of faith, or unfavorable 
to the development of conscience, which it is sometimes asserted 
to be, though I am at a loss to conceive on what ground, intel- 
lectual culture, even if it stand alone, need not be considered 
morally or spiritually mischievous. If the school does its part 
well, the home and the church may be asked to contribute their 
influences to the formation of the general character. 

I do not, therefore, like to call the American system of educa- 
tion, or to hear it called, irreligious. It is perhaps even going 
too far to say that it is non-religious, or purely secular. If the cul- 
ttiivation of some of the choicest intellectual gifts bestowed by God 
<on man — the peceptions, memory, taste, judgment, reason ; if the 
-easaction of habits of punctuality, attention, industry, and "good 
behavior '' ; if the respect which is required and which is paid 
during the reading of a daily portion of God*s Holy Word and the 
daily saying of Christ's universal prayer, are all to be set down 
afi only so many contrivances for producing " clever devils ", it 
would be vain to argue against such a prejudice. But if, as I be- 
lieve, the cultivation of any one of God's good gifts and the at- 
tempt to develop any one right principle or worthy habit are, so 
far as they go, steps in the direction, not only of morality, but 
of piety, — materials with which both the moralist and the divine, 
the parent and the Sunday-school teacher, may hope to build the 
structure of a ** perfect man " which they desire, — then it is man- 
ifestly ungenerous to turn round upon the system which does 
this, which supplies these materials of the building, and is pro- 
hibited bv circumstances over which it has no control and to 
which it is forced to adapt itself, from doing more, and to stig- 
matize it with the brand of godlessness. 

For a most important fact has to be borne in mind here. It is 
to the discords of Christians, and not to the irreligiousness of 
educators, that this which is considered to be, and which I admit 
to be, the capital defect of the American system, is due. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that the schools from which the read- 
ing of the Bible is wholly excluded, are just the schools where 
the heat of religious controversy, or, at any rate, the heat of re- 
ligious feeling, has been the intensest ; and the exclusion is 
charged to the objections of the Eoman Catholic clergy alone. 
As I have already mentioned, many of the most earnest support- 
ers of the system of common schools expressed to me strongly 
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their desire to infuse, if possible, not only more distinctly reli- 
gious sanctions and motives, but also more distinctly religious 
teaching into the methods pursued. Not in America, at any rate, 
has a belief in the power of Christianity to touch the heart and 
guide the life, ceased to possess men's minds. The problem that 
vexes the minds of all these enlightened gentlemen — I believe I 
might say of all far-seeing American educators — is how to infuse 
more of the influence of religious motive and of the indoctrina- 
tion of religious truth into the system, without compromising, 
without surrendering, without breaking it down. I am afraid 
that, so long as Christians maintain there is no common platform 
of belief and obligation on which they can meet and consent that 
•their children shall be taught; so long as there are keen and 
jealous tempers, quick to detect the first attempt to lift young 
hearts to a consciousness of a Father who made, a Savior who 
redeemed, a Spirit who sanctifies them, and to brand it as " sec- 
tarianism ", so long must the American common school labor 
under the reproach, however ill deserved, that it shuts out reli- 
gion from its walls. 

For it seems to me that, under^the political constitution of the 
country and as having to deal with the phenomena of the society 
which surrounds it, no other system is practicable. Sorry as I 
should be, with all its imperfections, to give up the denomina- 
tional principle of education, because I believe it to be the best 
possible for us here, I should consider myself to be tendering a 
most fatal piece of advice, if, with all its advantages, I recom- 
mended its adoption there. The safer hope is that American 
Christians, less trammeled by articles, confessions, subscriptions, 
rubrics, formularies, than we Christians of the Old World, may 
te brought to take larger, broader views than they now do of 
their common faith ; may dismiss from their minds that ever re- 
curring and unworthy suspicion of sectarianism*; may believe 
that religion may be taught in schools without the aim of making 
proselytes ; and that " all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity " may unite in one earnest endeavor to bestow upon their 
schools the one thing lacking, and permit the morality which 
they profess to teach and desire to promote, to be built upon the 
one only sure foundation — the truths of the gospel. 

* No sooner does tbe thought — whether morality apart from reUgion can be taught 
— take definite shape, than, looming in tbe distance, is beheld the terrible phantom 
of "Sectarianism '% and the desire of many hearts remains an aspiration only, and 
the greatest of all moral motives, the sense of accountability to God — tbe greatest 
of all moral facts, that sin need not have dominion over those who are not under the 
law, bat under grace — are scarcely more than timidly whispered in the school. P. 158. 
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PEIMAEY EBADING. 

BT N. A. CALKINS. 

There are few subjects of school instruction about which so 
much has been said as that of primary reading. A great variety 
of methods are in use for teaching this branch, and the results 
are equally varied. Some teach their pupils the names of the 
letters first ; then to spell and pronounce words by naming the 
letters — thus directing their attention chiefly to the name^s and 
arrangement of the letters. Others teach them to utter the 
sounds of letters singly; then to combine these sounds into 
words — thus attending principally to the sounds of letters and 
their combinations. Both of these methods give only secondary 
attention to the thoughts which the words represent. When a 
child, taught by the letter-method, has progressed so far as to be 
able to read from a book, its attention is usually occupied more 
with naming the letters and pronouncing the words than with 
the meaning of the words. When the child has advanced by the 
sound-method so as to read from a book, its attention is generally 
directed more carefully to making the sounds of the letters, and 
combining them into words, than to the thoughts represented by 
the words. 

The value of a method in teaching should be judged by its ten- 
dency. If it uniformly tends to produce excellent results, and 
few evils, when properly applied, it must be a good method. In 
both of the methods above mentioned the tendency appears to 
be toward giving children habits of reading in an unnatural, 
monotonous manner, and without understanding what is read. 
This habit does not exist in the ordinary conversation of the 
same children. Why does this difference exist between the tones 
of conversation and those of reading ? Is it caused by the use 
of unnatural methods for teaching reading? 

In the most common methods of instruction employed for the 
first lessons in reading, either the forms of words or the sounds 
of words are kept most prominently before the pupil's mind, 
while but little attention is devoted to the thoughts which they 
are intended to symbolize. But in conversation the thoughts 
receive chief attention ; words are used simply as a means of 
communicating ideas. 

To secure a habit of reading in an easy, natural voice, the child 
must be trained from the first to deal with printed words as signs 
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of things, actions, and thoughts. Both the form and the sound of 
the words should be associated with the thoughts represented* 
Neither a spoken word nor a printed word means anything to 
the pupil until it symbolizes an idea in the mind of that pupil. 

Before instruction in reading can be properly commenced the 
child must have learned many spoken words, and know their use 
in conversation. The spoken word, as a whole, represents the 
child's idea, but the separated sounds of that word can not be 
made to stand for elements or parts of that idea. Therefore, to 
teach the separated sounds of a word, before giving the word as 
a whole, would not aid in the least to make the child understand 
what idea the word has been chosen to represent. 

Equal and similar objections may be stated against the letter- 
method of teaching reading. It may then be asked, "How can 
children be taught to read, without the use of one or the other 
of these methods ? " In reply, I would answer, both the names 
of letters and their sounds, should be used in teaching reading, 
but in a diflPerent order and relation to the end in view, as I will 
endeavor to show. 

Naturally, children learn everything by proceeding from the 
known to that which is akin in the unknown. This is the true 
order for teaching. Spoken words, as used by children in con- 
versation, constitute the known to those children when commenc- 
ing their lesson in reading. The forms of these words are the 
unknown, and the kin to the spoken words. The first step of the 
instructor, should be to teach these pupils to know by sight those 
words which are already known by hearing. 

Words are first learned as wholes, in conversation ; their forms 
should be learned fir^t as wholes, in reading. The elementary 
sounds of the words, should be subsequently learned to enable 
the pupils to speak them correctly and fluently. The names of 
the letters should be learned, chiefly, to enable pupils to spell 
and write these words correctly. 

In a recently published English work on " Human Culture," 
by M. A. Garvey, I find remarks, based on the laws of mental 
development, which bear upon the subject, confirming the posi- 
tion herein taken : 

" Let the child's mind be filled with as many ideas as possible, and with 
spoken words to represent them. When a child knows the audible sound for 
an idea, it will very soon learn to recognize the visible symbol of the same 
idea, without reference to the letters that form the word, or the sounds that the 
letters stand for; and this is a far more effectual method of teaching it to read, 
than the usual practice of making the pupil go through a weary synthetical 
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process, which he is utterly incapable of comprehending. The mind of the 
child, daily increasing in its knowledge of things, and in the power of know- 
ing, will not long be satisfied with the general form of the words that stand 
for the names of its favorite objects, he will want to know about the letters. 
This spontaneous movement of inquiry indicates the moment at which the 
teaching of the elementary sounds, and their combinations, should begin. The 
value of the several letters is a more difficult process, and better suited to a 
more advanced state of mental culture than exists at the initial step of reading. 
" The spoken word is not only the symbol of the mental conception ; it is 
actually a part of it, and enters into the general idea of the object, while the 
written word is only a symbol of the symbol." 

This is doubtless true when the written word is taught to rep- 
resent the spoken word ; but when the visible word is associated 
directly with the object, and its form taught as a symbol of that 
object, afterward the spoken word taught as the sound-sign for 
it, then both the written and the spoken words will equally sym- 
bolize the object, and both possess equal power in recalling the 
qualities of the object to the mind. 

" The synthetical composition of written words from their several letters, is 
a mental operation too difficult for very young children; and to compel them 
to learn how to do it, whilst they are able to take in only whole or simple im- 
pressions, is to give them a task beyond their power. There is a double loss 
of power in setting a child to learn a task that naturally belongs to a later 
period of growth. The natural vigor of the mind is restrained and stunted, 
and the lesson becomes associated with unhappy and disagreeable feelings. 

" The rapidity by which a child may be taught to .read by recognizing the 
simpleybrm of the words at first, is surprising; and no less surprising is the 
facility and perfection with which spelling is afterwards learned." 

"When children are taught to read by spelling the words orally, 
they are liable to stumble in reading all the way through school, 
calling was saw, and on no, and making other similar mistakes. 
It is often found that children taught by the letter-method, learn 
words so imperfectly that they know them only when they hear 
the names of the letters spoken, and can not recognize them at 
all by the form of the word as a whole, or by looking at the sev- 
eral letters that compose it. I have met with children who 
knew the names of all the letters, and could spell orally, " words 
of four letters '*, that could not tell simple words like "cat", 
"cap ", " cow ", "dog ", " boy ", " man ", without first speaking 
aloud the name of each letter. The same children, six boys in. 
one class, read each of the following words: c-a-t, t-a-c, a-c-t, as 
the same word, spelling aloud and pronouncing each cat. The 
eyes of these children, did not appear to detect any special diifer- 
ence of order in the arrangement of the letters, and so long as 
they could see the letters c-a-t, no matter in what order they 
were arranged, each boy would speak the name of the letters in 
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the order to spell caty and pronounce it thus. These bojs did 
not know words by sight; they had associated the names of let- 
ters together in certain orders to form these words, but they 
could pronounce them only after repeating aloud the name of 
each letter. 

ISTow, it must be evident that any mode of teaching which 
could produce such lamentable results in any class, must be very 
unnatural and unphilosophicai. I am satisfied that one of the 
chief causes of the prevalence of monotonous and unnatural 
tones in reading, lies in the use of improper methods of teaching 
the early lessons of this subject. If the methods employed were 
as natural, and as well adapted to the end in view, as are the 
methods by which spoken language is learned, why should not 
reading become just as natural and life-like as conversation is? 

The true philosophy and order for teaching reading is, ideas 
first ; then their spoken and written symbols. In teaching reading 
from books, the pupils should be trained to ascertain what are 
the thoughts, and what words represent them ; then to tell the 
thoughts in an easy, natural manner. Correct reading, aloud, is 
gathering ideas from printed or written language, and speaking 
them 80 as to convey their true meaning to the listener. 

The natural order of learning is violated when children are 
taught first the alphabet, either by name or sounds; then words 
of two letters ; next words of three letters ; afterward words of 
four letters, and so on. Such words as am, are, at, on, or, so, to, 
are not among the first ones that children learn to speak ; and 
generally they do not symbolize objects, or any ideas that exist 
in their minds. What ideas would bid, but, for, nor, the, yet, or 
sort, only, seem, such, symbolize to a child that had not acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of language to understand the use of these 
words in sentences ? 

Children usually learn names of things first, and names of quali- 
ties and of actions afterward. Printed words representing the 
names of things, should be taught first as whole words; then 
words representing names of qualities and actions. The little 
words that are only joints and hinges in language, and those that 
are used as substitutes for other words, should not be taught 
until they are needed in the formation of phrases and sentences, 
and their use can be illustrated. This plan can be easily carried 
out by using the blackboard for giving these lessons. 

The order of teaching beginners in reading naturally is : 
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First. — Teach words as wholes, by sight, that are already 
known by hearing, as signs of objects, qualities, and actions. 

Second. — Teach the enunciation of these words by distinguish- 
ing and uttering their elementary sounds ; thus intimately asso- 
ciating both the sound-word and the form-word with the idea 
represented. 

Third. — Teach the names of the letters, and their order in the 
words by spelling. 

By this method it will be observed that, first comes the idea ; 
then its signs, spoken and written ; then the elements of these 
signs. 

But it may be asked — flow will the child acquire the ability of 
learning the new words which it will find in reading? By 
observing their resemblances, and comparing words known with 
new words. Who that has carefully watched the operations of 
the child's mind, in learning to read, does not know that the 
learner is constantly comparing the forms and sounds of words ? 
The association of sound with form, which the child makes with 
one word, it endeavors to apply to every other word where the 
resemblance in form gives an opportunity. Where a proper use 
of the elementary sounds is made, the child adds to its ability to 
learn new words with each word acquired. Then the teacher 
may greatly aid the child in increasing this ability, by showing 
it how to arrange in groups those words which resemble each 
other in sound, and those which resemble each other in form ; 
and then directing the attention carefully to the meaning, sound, 
form, and spelling of each. 

By this order for teaching reading — the idea first, its signs 
second, and the ability to represent the idea by its signs, third — the 
natural order of learning language, and the natural order of using 
it, are made to correspond. Our successful teachers of reading 
are those who follow most nearly the methods herein indicated, 
giving thought the most prominent place; those who pursue 
opposite ways generally produce less satisfactory results. — I^ew 
York Report. 



I WOULD place before every teacher an ideal manhood as his 
highest aim, and I would bid him, whether in a primary school 
or a college, strive to approach that divine model. 
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AN APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE. 

Allow for a moment the improbable supposition that some man 
of good, stout common sense, but of no literary training, were 
to cast his eye over ray two former articles, what inference would 
he draw from them ? "Would he not be apt to say, " What ! If 
grammar is to be put off till near the end of the course, my poor 
children must miss it altogether ; for, certainly, my being able to 
keep them at school that long, is out of the question. How then 
shall they learn not to speak and write ungrammatically as I, 
for want of schooling, have done all my life ? No, no, that won't 
do for me. None of your new-fangled notions. Let my chil- 
dren learn their grammar in the good old way, as in all the 
schools that I ever did hear of." 

The best answer to our illiterate friend would be by an appeal 
to that common sense, with a large share of which we have sup- 
posed him endowed. It would not be a hopeless task to show 
him that grammar and composition stand on the same footing ; 
that as the teaching of essay-writing by rule would be a pretty 
sure way of giving, not a command of language, but a very 
great dislike to composition, so the learning of grammar by rule 
would fail to preserve the learner from grammatical blunders in 
speech or in writing. In each case, the training must be practi- 
cal ; there need be no elementary grammar, bristling all over 
with the technical phraseology of the larger work, of which it is 
little better than an epitome, — more forbidding because still less 
adapted to the age of the patient. 

We will suppose our unlearned friend to be a carpenter. He 
has just taken an apprentice. It is Monday morning. The train- 
ing is just about to begin. Ask him whether he would put into 
his hands, to be committed, an introduction (an elementary 
grammar !) to carpentering, indited sowewhat after this fashion : 

" Carpentering is the art of working on wood with correctness. 
It is divided into four parts, viz : 

" 1. The names of the tools employed, as the plame, chisel, etc. 
The correct spelling and pronunciation of all the terms used in 
carpentering. 

"2. The rules, with their exceptions, for handling these tools, 
for using them on the various kinds of wood, and shaping it into 
specific forms. 

" 3. The modes of combining the separate pieces thus obtained. 
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so as to form a correct, compact, and harmonious structure. 
(That is the syntax of carpentering, you know.) 

"4. The modes of applying ornamental devices, with their 
enumeration (corresponding to the figures of rhetoric)," etc., etc. 

How our friend would stare, in doubt at first, whether you do 
not want to make fun of him. jBut soon he catches the spirit of the 
joke, and with a loud burst of laughter, he cries out : " I cave in ; 
you are right after all. I see now that correctness of language, 
like good carpentering, can be taught only by practice." He will 
cease to complain that his children should be cheated out of their 
grammar, if they miss the high school. He will see that, on our 
plan, at whatever time their school training is cut short, they 
will still carry with them a certain stock of knowledge of their 
mother tongue, more practical and more likely to stick to them 
through the wear and tear of a busy life, than if they had been 
initiated into the lesser mysteries of the elementary grammar 
and afterward admitted to the deeper arcana of the larger work. 
By the exercise of their own faculties of observation and gener- 
alization, they will have made themselves practically acquainted 
with the fundamental principles of the language, thus building 
up for themselves the edifice of their own grammar in a lively, 
pleasant way, and, at the same time, unconsciously acquiring, by 
dint of practice, that which is, or ought to be, one of the chief 
aims of a liberal education, as it is the most obvious test of a well 
educated man or woman, — a command of clear, correct, forcible, 
and elegant language. But to reap the fruit of this rational 
method, we must secure a live teacher, with a fresh, original 
mind. A routine teacher, a slave to his text-book, will not do. 

Once more, it is not true that we underrate or propose to ban- 
ish grammar from the school : we wish merely to reserve it for 
the time when, in consequence of the development of the learn- 
er's mind, it can be properly understood and appreciated, — be 
viewed from a higher stand-point, whence the learner can avail 
himself of whatever knowledge of other languages he has ac- 
quired, and thus test, by comparison, the full bearing of the prin- 
ciples laid down. 

In conclusion, I would ask the reader to try to realize the in- 
tellectual delight with which an intelligent scholar, taking up 
for the first time a clear and masterly exposition of the science 
of grammar, will recognize in it laws with which he has been 
made familiar by a long, patient, and loving culture of his mother 
tongue, during the preceding years of his school life. 
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Compare with this intellectual feast the dry, lifeless, plodding 
task of committing rules often imperfectly understood, and the 
bearing and value of which he is not able to appreciate, because 
he is as yet obliged to take them on the authority of his text- 
book or teacher ; so that an entirely diflPerent view or theory of 
grammar would have had the same weight with him, because he 
would lack the only true test — experience in the facts of his own 
language. 

In short, the present orthodox way of teaching grammar is 
almost exclusively founded on authority. Memory is the chief 
faculty called into exercise. We, of the heterodox school, wish 
to substitute for it an intellectual, mind-forming, taste-cultivating 
process, in which observation, comparison, judgment, invention, 
the sense of the beautiful are called into daily exercise. We 
wish to teach, not language through grammar (which we hold to 
be an inversion of nature), but grammar through language, as 
did the ancient Greeks and Romans who lived before the age of 
grammars. 

The writer would fain repeat as before, " I speak as unto wiso 
men; judge ye"; but he knows too well that his voice is like 
that of one crying in the wilderness. t. e. s. 



< PEACTICAL HINTS.— II. 

BY E. 0. VAILE. 

1. That pupil back there has been holding up and shaking his 
hand for more than a minute, and that you have seen it, he knows 
very well. It is a little thing ; but do you remember the important 
part little things play in great results ? Look at that impatient 
and sour countenance. Think of the good will you are losing, and 
the example you are setting. You obey neither the Golden Eule 
nor the dictates of courtesy. Unless a pupil is consciously vio- 
lating a well known rule, do not allow his appeals to wait for a 
response. The remedy for an unwarrantable interruption, if 
such it is, is not found in neglect, but in a better regulation. 

2. " Now I want the room perfectly still. I shall punish the 
first scholar I see out of order." Such a remark, made when the 
disorder is no longer endurable, and in a tone that plainly indi- 
cates the vexation and extremity of the teacher, never produces 
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a permanent result. Its meaning is too well ULderstood. To 
speak in such a way has become a habit, and the habit goes no 
further. Good order is secured in spite of much speaking, never 
because of it. Let it be understood, without any accompanying 
threat, that quietness is expected as a matter of course, not as a 
matter of constant eflPort. Then if punishment is deemed neces- 
sary, let it come upon the proper oflfender, without further warn- 
ing. In this, as in all cases, " actions speak louder than words." 

3. Another and a very common phase of the same unfortunate 
habit is illustrated by questions like this : "Who is that whisper- 
ing back there ? Joseph, is that you ? " If the teacher really 
expects to find out who it is, which is very rarely the case, she 
has not begun upon a very sensible plan. It seldom happens 
that Joseph is the boy; and it as seldom happens that he is honest 
enough to confess it, when he is. Then the teacher's vain p- arch 
results only in her own discomfiture and the amusement oi her 
pupils. It is better, by a legitimate use of the eyes, and by 
special, though possibly unobserved, attention in that direction, 
to discover the cause of the annoyance. Then, at the proper 
time, let the offender receive his just desert. Far more is gained 
for the teacher's authority, by enduring the disturbance just long 
enough to make the detection complete, than to stop it while the 
author is still unknown. Especially is it so, when the school 
understands that the discovery was not the result of accident, 
but of sagacity and determined effort. There is sound philoso- 
phy in that impertinent adage about " barking dogs " ; and there 
are no philosophers so quick to discern it as children. 

4. Watch carefully the beginnings of disorder. In governing a 
school, as elsewhere, "a stitch in time saves nine." One scholar 
a little out of order, will soon divert another, and he a third, and 
so on, as the little leaven in the parable. 

5. In close connection with this last point, is the great need of 
a teacher's possessing a two-fold nature. To be perfectly absorbed 
in recitation, is one of the prime essentials to success. But it is 
no less essential to be " all eyes and ears " to outward conditions. 
This possession of duality is as rare as it is desirable. For want 
of it, one teacher seems to be on the alert for the first appearance 
of confusion, but is formal and uninteresting in class ; while 
another, from her intense interest in the lesson, seems to awake 
occasionally, as from a reverie, to find her room in an uproar. 
How to obtain a result that shall contain only the good qualities, 
is by no means an easy problem. Much, however, is done toward 
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a solution of^it, when the moral nerves of teacher and pupils are 
in heal thy action. When they do not fail instantly to arouse the 
consciousness upon the first intimation of transgression. This 
condition of the moral sense of children and instructor depends 
greatly upon the habit of the school. After the first evidence of 
speed, a trotting horse is denied the luxury of a gallop in a fine 
pasture. The less he is allowed to experience any motions but 
those of a " square trot", the easier it is to keep him from "break- 
ing*' when on the track. So the more children are kept from 
the conditions and experiences of disorder, and the less they know 
of any but the right way, the easier it is to govern them. Be- 
ware of the moments of indulgeoice and bad order, whether 
allowed by an aching head, or a jolly mood. The fruits of many 
a week*s good government have been spoiled by one day's laxity. 
Ije*^Aot the delicate sensitiveness be dulled by disallowed sights 
or fifcunds. Do not let a lower standard of conduct be considered 
possible. Else, even tolerable order will become an object of 
constant struggle. It is easy to keep the polished steel bright ; 
but let it begin to tarnish, and hard labor only will preserve its 
lustre. 



NEW EDUCATIONAL SCHEME OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Government scheme has a somewhat complicated appear- 
ance ; but it is simpler than it looks. Mr. Forster began with an 
educational survey of England and Wales. For the purpose of 
this new " Domesday Book ", the country is to be divided into 
school districts. The limits of these districts will coincide with 
the boroughs in towns, with parishes in the country, and with the 
boundaries of vestries in the metropolis. From each of these 
districts returns will bo required, showing the number of the 
population of the school age; and inspectors will report on the 
sufficiency or insufficiency in quantity and quality of the educa- 
tional provision made for them. Where this is ample, no inter- 
ference on the part of the Government will take place. Where 
it falls short of the public need, this fact will be reported, and 
action will be taken upon it. With the view of not superseding 
the voluntary zeal and effort to which education in England owes 
much, Mr. Forster proposes that a year's grace shall be given in 
each district reported as defective. If at the expiration of that 
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time the lacking school accommodation shall be provided, all 
further interference of the Government will be obviated. All 
that it will do in regard to these voluntary schools will be to 
ensure the maintenance of a proper standard of efficiency in secu- 
lar education by means of inspectors, and to enforce a strict con- 
science clause, as the condition of the receipt of the annual grant 
in aid. The wasteful system of maintaining separate staffs of 
inspectors for Anglican, Eoman Catholic, and Nonconformist 
schools, will, if Mr. Forster's plan is carried, be done away with. 
So far the legislation which the Yice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council proposes is simply stimulative of voluntary 
effort as the basis of the present system. Lord Eobert Montagu 
would probably on reflection consent to go this length with Mr. 
Forster. He and his friends break off at the next point. There 
will, it is to be feared, be many school districts in which a de- 
ficiency of educational provision will be reported, and in which, 
after the year's grace allowed by Mr. Forster, voluntary effort 
will have failed to supply it. Compulsion will then be called 
into play. The Schools District will be required to choose a 
School Board. The electing body will be the Town Council in 
municipalities, and the select vestry, or the general vestry, else- 
where. No restriction will be imposed on their freedom of choice. 
The School Boards must consist of not fewer than three, nor 
more than twelve persons, all of them elected. The system of 
ex-officio members and Government nominees, which has been, 
tried in the local administration, has not afforded, in Mr. Fors- 
ter's view, a precedent which it is desirable to imitate. Yery 
considerable option as to the mode of action is to be left to these 
School Boards. They may supply the educational void, for the 
purpose of filling up which they are called into existence, in one 
or other of two ways. They may aid existing schools, in which 
case they must give in equal proportion to all public elementary 
schools, or they may provide new schools. In the latter case 
each board will be the manager of the school it calls into exist- 
ence, with the same powers as private managers. The school 
may be secular or unsectarian, or denominational, at the discre- 
tion of the Board, who, of course, in the last case will determine 
the denomination with which the school shall be connected. In 
any case, a strict conscience clause will ensure the religious lib- 
erties of parents and children. The expenses of the education 
will be defrayed from three sources: one-third being derived from 
the school fees paid by the children, one-third from general tax- 
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ation, and one-third from local taxation, which will be included 
in the poor-rates. In cases in which the charge on the rate ex- 
ceeds threepence in the pound, additional assistance will be 
afforded from the Parliamentary grant. While declining to re- 
rait the school fees, Mr. Forster proposes to empower the School 
Boards to erect free schools in some of the poorest districts of 
great towns, where paying schools are impossible, and also to 
issue free school tickets to parents whose inability to pay for the 
education of their children is well-established. 

The means of education being provided, how is the use of them 
to be secured ? Mr. Forster has recourse for his purpose to di- 
rect compulsion. The School Boards will be empowered to make 
by-laws to compel the attendance of all children of between five 
and ten years of age for whom some valid plea of exemption 
can not be raised, and to enforce them by a penalty of five shil- 
lings on each conviction. These by-laws must be approved by 
the Government, and are to take effect only after having been 
laid forty days before each House of Parliament. Criticism on 
Mr. Forster's plan may be conveniently postponed. It contains 
the material of a settlement. Its leading merits are the narrow 
limits within which it confines interference with existing agen- 
cies, and the scope which it allows to voluntary effort in the new 
element which it introduces. Yet while apparently doing little, 
it brings education home to every child in the kingdom. By the 
slightest means it does the largest work. The two most serious 
objections to which it lies open are the scope which it gives to 
local bodies, and the manner in which it deals with the religious 
difficulty. The po^er of direct interference which 'the Govern- 
ment reserves for itself, should the School Boards prove inefficient 
or obstructive, may meet the former danger. The concession 
which Mr. Forster makes to the denominational principle in new 
public schools is likely, we fear, to make every borough and 
parish the scene of sectarian squabbles. Churchmen striving 
against Nonconformist, and Baptist against Methodist for ascend- 
ency, and for the privilege of exercising a tolerant patronage 
through the medium of a conscience clause. This mistake, how- 
ever, if it should prove one, admits of correction. Mr. Forster 
is to be congratulated on a measure which, in combined modera- 
tion and boldness, and in constructive skill, may compare with 
the best projects of modern legislation. — London Daily News, 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

BT W. D. HENKLB. 

The subject of school statistics has been several times discussed 
in National Educational Associations. At the meeting of the 
National Association of State and City School Superintendents 
held in August last, in Trenton, a voluntary paper on this sub- 
ject was presented by Mr. Sears, superintendent of the schools 
of Newark, N. J. That paper was referred to a special com- 
mittee, of which I was made chairman. No conference has been 
had with any of the committee, except Mr. A. J. Eickoff, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The following is the substance of a verbal re- 
port that I made in Washington City on the first of March, at a 
special meeting of the Association. 

It is not advisable to attempt to include in State School Ee- 
ports many items collected on the same basis. The school laws 
of the States are so different that the reports are necessarily 
characterized mainly by local peculiarities. There are dozens of 
items that it may be desirable to include in the city and town 
reports that can not be included in State reports. There are but 
few items that can be secured with any degree of accuracy from 
all classes of public schools. The desirable points of uniformity 
are discussed under the following heads : 

SCHOOL AGE. 

It would be well for all States to decide upon a basis of school 
age, and order a census each year, of all children of such age. 
This school age is between 5 and 21 in Ohio, New York, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Minnesota, and Iowa, between 4 and 21 in Maine 
(this was formerly the age in Ohio), between 6 and 21 in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, between 5 and 20 in Michigan, 6 
and 20 in West Virginia, 4 and 18 in Vermont, 4 and 16 in Con- 
necticut, and 5 and 15 in Massachusetts. 

In Ohio the school census is taken in September in each year, 
and this census forms a basis for the distribution of school funds 
as well as of admission to the public schools, except that certain 
Boards of Education may exclude children under six years of 
age. In Massachusetts the school census is for the distribution 
of money, and not as a basis of admission to the schools ; in 
Pennsylvania no school census is taken, and the school age is 
simply the basis of admission to school. 
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It is here recommended that in each State there should be 
taken yearly a census of all persons between 6 and 21 with a 
specification of the number between 16 and 21. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Every year's report of the public schools in a State should 
give the whole number of different pupils enrolled on the school 
registers within the year, with a specification of the number be- 
tween 6 and 16 and the number between 16 and 21 ; the average 
weekly enrolment; and the average daily attendance. It may 
be desirable for each city that makes monthly reports, to give 
also the average monthly enrolment. 

The average number of pupils belonging to a school is an ele- 
ment that depends upon some rule of school membership. It 
may be possible in cities to report this number according to such 
a rule as " the Chicago Eule ", but such a rule can not well be 
adopted in all the schools of a State. Hence it is desirable to 
seek an equivalent that shall be of easy application. The aver- 
age weekly enrolment of a school is essentially the same thing 
as the average number belonging according to " the Chicago 
Rale." Strong proof of this fact could be given, but it is not 
necessary to do so. Rules of school membership for securing at- 
tendance should still be adopted in cities, but there is no neces- 
sity for reporting the average number belonging when the aver- 
age weekly enrolment will answer every purpose just as well. 

RE-BNROLMENTS. 

If the teachers in each city, town, or township, should mark 
with an asterisk the name of every pupil who is reenrolled either 
in consequence of attending more than one term in the same 
school, or by changing from one school to another of the city, 
town, or township, the whole number of different pupils attend- 
ing the schools could be readily obtained by subtracting from the 
sum of all the term enrolments in all the schools the total num- 
ber of reenrolments. There would be no need of specifying in the 
reports to the States the number of reenrolments of the kind 
referred to ; but, in order that the State reports may be accurate, 
teachers should mark with two asterisks the names of all pupils 
who enter school after having attended some other public school 
of the State in the school year outside of the city, town, or town- 
ship. The report from each city, town, or township, to the State, 
should give the number of this class of reenrolments. The num- 
ber of all such reenrolments in the State subtracted from the 
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Bum of all the reported enrolments of different pupils, would 
give the actual number of different pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of the State within the school year. It would hardly be 
advisable to attempt to find out the actual number of different' 
pupils enrolled in a year in each county. 

PERCENTAGE& OF ATTENDANCE. 

School registers should mark each half day's attendance. 
When a school has but one session a day, this session should be 
counted as two half days. 

The following formulse give the different modes of estimating 
the percentages of attendance on the basis of a day, a week, a 
month, a quarter, and a year respectively : 

Let D = the day's attendance. 

aD = the average daily attendance. 
dE =. the day's enrolment. 
wE =z the week's enrolment. 
awE z= the average weekly enrolment. 
adE = the average daily enrolment. 
mE =. the month's enrolment. 
amE = the average monthly enrolment. 

qE = the quarter's enrolment. 
aqE = the average quarterly enrolment. 
yE z=: the year's enrolment. 
jS = the number due at the school according to some 

rule of school membership. 

« 

The day as the unit : 

lOOD 100i> 
Per cent, of attendance = or 



dE S 

The week as the unit : 

lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD 
Per cent of attendance = or or 



wE adE S 

The month as the unit : 

lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD 

Per cent of attendance = or or or 

mE awE adE S 

The Quarter as the unit : 

lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD 

Per cent of attendance = or or or or 

qE amE awE adE S 
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The year as the unit : 

lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD lOOaD 

Per cent, of attendance = — or ^— or or or or 

yE oqE amE awE adE 

lOOaD 



S 

These different formulfid give very different results. As the 

average weekly enrolment of a school represents very fairly the 

size of a school, it is recommended in all cases when the time is 

a week or more, that the percentage of attendance should be 

based upon the average daily attendance and the week's or aver- 

IQOaD lOOaD 

age weekly enrolment. Hence or is the percent- 

wB awE 

age recommended. 

COST OF TUITION. 

For the sake of uniformity, the average annual cost of tuition 
should be based upon the average weekly enrolment, and given 
in three separate parts : first, the amount paid teachers and 
superintendents divided by the average weekly enrolment ; 
second, the interest at six per cent, per annum on all permanent 
investments in buildings, grounds, apparatus, etc., divided by the 
average weekly enrolment; third, the amount paid for fuel, ordi- 
nary repairs, and other contingent expenses, divided by the 
average weekly enrolment. 

AQES. 

All teachers should record the ages of pupils as soon as th Qy 
enter school — not giving the age at the time of entering, but the 
age referred to some fixed time near the close of the school year. 
In most States, July 1 would be most suitable. Ages should be 
given in years and months, the days over fifteen being counted 
a month and those under sixteen rejected. Sixteen years nine 
months and twenty days might be represented by 16:10, the 
colon being used as a duodecimal mark ; the 10 being twelfths or 
months. 



NOTE ON THE FIVE EEGULAE SOLIDS. 

A regular solid is a portion of space bounded by regular poly- 
gons. The' sum of the plane angles bounding any polyhedral 
angle is less than four right angles. Hence only those regular 
polygons can be used as faces for regular polyhedrons, the sum of 
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whose angles, taken in groups of three or more, is less than fonr 
right angles. The regular triangle whose angle is 60^ can he 
taken in groups of three, four, or five. The first gives the tetra- 
hedron, the second the octahedron, and the third the icosahedron. 
The regular quadrilateral, whose angle is 90^, can only be taken 
in groups of three giving the hexahedron. The regular pentagon, 
whose angle is 108^, can be taken in groups of three only, giving 
the dodecahedron. A group of three angles, of the regular hex- 
agon, whose angle is 120^, is equal to four right angles. There- 
fore, there can be only these five regular solids. 

Let/ = number of faces ; e = number of edges ; v = number 
of vertices ; n = number of sides of the polygon forming the 
regular solid ; and p = number of plane angles at any one ver- 
tex. The following equations express in a simple way the rela- 
tion of these parts : 

2e=/X n 

P X v=/X n 

e + 2 =/+ V 

The last equation was given by the celebrated Euler. The 

Value of "/" is indicated in the name of the solid. That of "n", 

of course, must be three, four, or five. These equations will not 

admit of incompatible values, such a&p z= 20, and n = 4, etc. 

T. c. M. 

TJNIFOEMITY OP TEXT-BOOKS. 

It is possible to secure a uniformity in the kinds of text-books 
used in all our schools, of like grade, throughout the State; 
authority can be given that will secure such uniformity in 
counties, or the whole matter can be lefl to be decided in their 
own way, by the respective school districts. Is it our best policy 
to attempt to bring about State uniformity, county uniformity, 
or to be satisfied with district uniformity? For this State, I 
answer, without hesitation, that the matter of selecting text- 
books should be left where the law now leaves it, in the hands 
of the boards of directors of the several districts. With so many 
conflicting tastes and clashing interests, it would be difficult to 
secure complete State uniformity, and when secured it would be 
a kind of school machinery that could never work smoothly, and 
that would be, at best, clumsy to handle and always liable to get 
out of order. We have tried the experiment of securing county 
uniformity, and failed in it. District uniformity has been in 
good degree secured, and little remains respecting text-books, 
that can be done wisely, except to prevent those changes of them 
which are becoming so frequent as to be expensive to parents, 
annoying to teachers, and profitless to pupils. — Supt, J, P. 
Wickersham, Penna, 
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SPEING. 

The air is filled with light and song; 

The soft south breezes plaj; 
The birds have come, a merry throng, 

From regions far awaj. 

At morn their ringing voice I hear 

The early echoes fill. 
The robin calling loud and clear, 

The blackbirds liquid trill 

The bluebird's warble floats along, 

The peewee twitters nigh; 
I hear the medlark's melting song. 

And chickadee's sweet cry. 

'Tis not the sweetness of their strain 

That fills my eyes with tears, 
But thrills of mingled ioy and pain, 

And thoughts of vanished years. 

The budding trees, the sparkling stream, 

The evening's sunset glow, 
Recall as in a vivid dream 

The scenes of long ago. 

They tell me of the time that's flown. 

When life was strong and free, 
When hope's glad halo round me shone. 

And all seemed made for me. 

I played beside the singing brook, 

Nor marked the flying hours, 
Or roamed through glen and mossy nook, 

And filled my hands with flowers ; 

Or lay upon the waving grass, 

And watc'ned the clouds on high; 
Like angels' wings they seemed to pass 

Across the sunny sky. 

Thus fondly o'er. the past I gaze 

With pleasure touched by pain. 
Live o'er the joys of other days 

And make them mine again. 

But turn, my soul! Lift up thine eyes, 

Thy haven lies before; 
The light that bathed thy morning skies 

Still shineth as of yore. 

Though shadows now hang o'er thy way. 

That light will pierce them through, ^ 

And gild them with a fairer ray 
Than childhood ever knew. 

• Oh! turn thy tears to grateful praise, 
Lift up that clouded brow; 
The love that watched thy early days 
Is bending o'er thee now. 
Aprilj 1870. Bessie Suuot. 
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SCHOOL REPORTS. 

These reports are now in the hands of the binder, and will be sent within the 
month of April to County Auditors for distribution to school officers. They 
will contain all the general school laws passed since the last issue of school 
laws in 1865. 

When it is remembered that there are about 40,000 school officers in this 
State, while the number of reports printed is less than half this number, it will 
be seen that there will not be enough reports to supply every two such officers. 
It is hoped, however, that one report will find its way into every sub-district in 
the State. Clerks of sub- districts should apply for them to their respective 
county auditors. The report contains some illustrations of school furniture 
and apparatus with the address of the manufacturers, which may prove of ser- 
vice to Boards of Education. W. D. Henkle, 

State School Commissioner. 



APRIL MEETING OF TOWNSHIP BOARDS. 

Before the issuing of our next number, the annual meeting of the boards of 
education of the State will have been held, and the success of the schools for 
the ensuing year measurably determined. In view of the importance of this 
meeting, we would urge the members of boards to come up to it determined to 
devote all the time that may be necessary to consider fully the interests of the 
schools, and to take such action as will secure, not simply their continuance, 
but the'iT progress. A brief session will not suffice. Our country schools are 
suffering from the neglect of boards and directors. The Evidence of this fact 
comes from all parts of the State, and the complaint of teachers is well nigh 
universal. Let the April meeting inaugurate a reform — at least, let some 
action be taken that will awaken a new interest in the schools. 

Among the subjects needing attention, is the proper visitation and examina- 
tion of the schools. There should be a public examination of every school in 
the township, and a committee should be appointed to be present and make a 
report These committees should consist, not only of members of the board, 
but also of gentlemen and ladies who are not members. There are few town- 
ships in the State in which competent persons can not be found to serve on 
such committees, and their presence at the schools would have a most salutary 
effect upon teachers and pupils. To increase the interest in writing, a com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine the copy-books of the several schools, 
and report their comparative merits. 

Another duty is the adoption of a few general regulations for the guidance 
of directors and teachers. Such action is needed to secure necessary uni - 
formity in the management of the schools and to promote good discipline. The 
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efforts of hundreds of teachers in the State are seriously crippled for the want 
of official sanction and support Take the one item of discipline. In many 
communities there is a strong feeling against corporal punishment, and the 
teachers, fearing to give offense, are permitting their schools to be ruined by a 
few disorderly pupils who should be brought into proper subjection, or be sus- 
pended from the school. What is needed is a rule of the board authorizing 
the suspension of pupils in case of willful insubordination. See Ohio School 
Laws, 1865, p. 21. 

Another duty is the adoption of a uniform series of text-books in the various 
branches of study. Such action is imperatively needed. Two or three differ- 
ent series of t^xt-books unnecessarily multiply classes, and thus prevenJb effi- 
cient instruction. But in urging uniformity of books, we would advise caution 
in the introduction of new ones. In some localities boards are seriously erring 
in making too frequent changes in text-books, and the evils resulting from 
such action are injuriously affecting the schools. The introduction of new 
books should be made only when their superiority will clearly more than com- 
pensate for the friction and loss arising from the change, and this fact can not 
be determined by a cursory examination. In some particulars, one book may 
be superior to another, while in other particulars, just as important, it may be 
greatly inferior. The merits of school books should always be thoroughly can- 
vassed before any change is made. Let our schools have the best books — this 
is true economy — ^but let there be no unnecessary changes. Our teachers need 
improved text-books as much as farmers need improved plows, and other farm- 
ing implements. What farmer thinks of using the clumsy utensils used by his 
grand-father ? 

SCHOOL TARDINESS. 

Friend White: The making up of term reports recalls the discussion of 
"Tardiness" at our last annual Associatipn. I wish to re-awake the discus- 
sion, that we may reach a better basis before our next annual report 

Does not the present want of basis make any report under this item both 
unfair and abortive ? One superintendent receives all scholars who come late 
to the school-room, and reports so many cases of tardiness; another heralds 
his ** efficiency" by reporting " No tardiness ", whereas a little questioning re- 
veals the fact that just as many scholars come late; but he " worms out " by 
turning the key against them, or by considering them not present till next ses- 
sion. Will Commissioner Henkle define tardiness, or excuse us from report- 
ing? Respectfully, W. S. Hatden, 

Chagrin Falls, 0., March 7, 1870. Supt. Schools. 



At this date no law has been passed by the General Assembly affecting 

the duties of township boards of education or local directors ; nor is it proba- 
ble that any such law will be enacted the present session. The members are 
too much absorbed in political manoeuvring and buncombe to give attention 
to so trifling an interest as that of public education. 
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We regret that we are unable to devote the necessary time to the edit- 
ing of this number, but we hope soon to find relief from the pressure of our 
present duties, when we shall give to these pages even more attention than 
heretofore. We have matured plans for placing the Monthly in advance of 
any position it has yet attained. We are also embarrassed this month by the 
non-receipt of several promised contributions, on two of which we relied^ until 
too late to do otherwise than substitute selected matter. Our disappointment 
is lessened by the excellent character of these reprint articles, and also by the 
hope that our contributors will next month come to time. For several years 
past, the Monthly has been largely filled with matter written expressly for its 
pages, and this feature will be continued. 



A COUNTRY teacher asks for suggestions respecting the classification of 

an ordinary country school of fifty pupils and the length of time to be occu- 
pied in each recitation. We refer our correspondent to the February and 
March numbers of the Monthly for important suggestions on the subject of 
classification, and we hope that some experienced teacher may present equally 
valuable suggestions on the arrangement of a daily programme. We discussed 
this subject quite fully in 1864 (vol. v., p. 326), and we now prefer to present 
the results of more recent experience. In the article alluded to, we recom- 
mended the division of the school into say three grades^ and the allotting of a 
definite time to the recitations of each grade. This seemed better than the 
attempt to arrange a class programme with its numerous sub-divisions of time 
— too numerous to be easily observed. We have been assured by country 
teachers who have tried the plan, that it works well, and we recently noticed a 
similar programme in a normal lecture. Who will throw the light of recent 
experience on this subject? 

The fact thfit the writer of the article in this number on " Religion in 



American Schools " is an earnest advocate of the English denominational sys- 
tem, adds weight to his testimony in favor of the non-sectarian system of the 
United States. We call special attention to the fact that, while Mr. Fraser la- 
ments the absence of doctrinal religious instruction as a capital defect, he is 
constrained to defend the American system from the charge that it is irreligious 
and Godless. His testimony is that it is ^' even going too far to say that it is 
non-religious^ or purely secular." Religion of a " neutral tint" has a place in 
the schools. They admit and use the sanctions and motives of religion, but 
carefully exclude all sectarian instruction and influence. This is the great 
triumph of the American system. It has struck the golden mean between sec- 
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tarianism on the one hand, and no religion on the other. And yet we are told 
by profound theorizers that this mean is impossible ; that religions light must 
enter our schools through the stained glass of sectarian creeds and dogmas, or 
the blinds must be closed and religion wholly excluded. We point to the school 
system as it is^ — with its religious influence as colorless as the sunlight; and 
we propose to stand by it We do not ask the common school to undertake 
the work of technical religious instruction, but, for the right moral training of 
its pupils, it must be permeated and vitalized by the sanctions and motives of 
religion. These are the police forces of the world. They are stronger than 
civil government or law, and without them the natural virtues are powerless. 



The British Government has, for several years past, been making a 

thorough and comprehensive inquiry into the condition of education in the 
kingdom. Commissions for the several grades of schools have been appointed, 
and their investigations have been extended to the school systems of other 
countries. Several very able and exhaustive reports have been published. 
This inquiry has shown that, in popular education, Great Britain is behind 
most civilized countries — a fact not a little prejudicial to the highest interests 
of the nation. The result is the inauguration of a new educational policy, the 
main features of which are given in the article copied in another place from 
the London News. The bill has passed the House of Commons and will proba- 
bly pass the House of Lords. To an American, the scheme has, indeed, " a 
complicated appearance.*' It attempts to engraft upon the present voluntary 
system, largely under denominational control, certain compulsory features. 
The system would utterly fail in this country, and we doubt its complete suc- 
cess in England. 

The school committee of the Senate has recommended the indefinite 

postponement of the bill creating the office of county school superintendent 
This recommendation makes the defeat of the measure certain. The same 
committee also reported in favor of the indefinite postponement of the House 
bill giving county commissioners authority to appropriate annually not exceed- 
ing $100 for the support of a county teachers' institute — an assistance greatly 
needed in many counties. The bill was introduced into the House by Mr. 
Sterling, of Union county, and was passed by a large majority. There has 
been no Senate for years more illiberal in its school policy than the present 
one — a fact due to the blind party issue of retrenchment 

We are happy to be able to record the fact that the long-protracted fight 
over the agricultural college question has resulted in the passage of a law 
establishing a central institution. The land scrip was almost given away, and 
now comes the struggle of a half-endowed university, if the folly of uniting 
geneiral and special education is attempted. The fund is only sufficient to sus- 
tain a good school of science, with special attention to agriculture, mining, 
and the mechanic arts. The work of general education must be reduced to a 
minimum. Every thing depends on the wisdom of the trustees, and this de- 
pends on the wisdom of the Governor. 
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FIRST STEPS IN TEACHING READING. 

We commend Supt Calkins's article on "Primary Reading" to all our 
readers who are interested in elementary instruction. The method of teaching 
reading which it presents, may be received as the best result of the experience 
of over twelve hundred primary teachers in New York City; and, we are 
pleased to add, that it is essentially the method which we have often presented 
at teachers* institutes, as many of our readers will recognize. We are very 
glad that its merits have been so thoroughly tested, and that its philosophy is 
so ably and satisfactorily presented. 

We have long been satisfied that neither the ABC method, nor the phonic 
method, nor the word method, is the true method of teaching primary reading. 
Each is partial, being but a step in that complete system, which, for the want 
of a better term, we have called the Union method. We have also taught that 
the instruction should begin back of words — with the ideas which they repre- 
sent The three steps in word teaching relate first to the idea which the word 
represents; secondly, to the word as a sound; and, thirdly, to the word as a 
form. When the word as a whole is thus taught, it should next be composed 
and analyzed, first as a sound and then as deform; that is, the child should 
then be taught to spell words, first by the elementary sounds which compose 
them when spoken, and then by the letters which form them when written or 
printed. 

These steps in word teaching may be thus represented : 



Steps in word-teaching. • 



?. \ 2.' 
1 3. 



1. The idea which it represents. 
1. The word a« a whole. •{ 2. The word as a sound. 

The word as a. form. 

1. As a. Bound — by its elementary 
sounds. 

2. As a form — by the names of 
its letters. 



2. The analysU of the 
word 



It should be remarked that the above order is to be followed in the Jirst les- 
sons in reading. It is the initiatory method. Soon the child will be able to 
learn new words from the letters which compose them, and the earlier this 
ability is imparted the better, provided the natural order is not violated. The 
second step — the analysis of words — should not be long postponed. Indeed, 
the skillful teacher will find little difficulty in combining all these steps in the 
same lesson, and from the first. Most teachers, however, succeed better by 
using the word method exclusively until the pupil can read a few little sen- 
tences with fluency and natural expression. This can be done usually in from 
three to four weeks. The exclusive use of the word method for several months 
is a great mistake. 

We would emphasize the importance of introducing the child to new words 
through the ideas which they express. This can not always be done, since the 
meaning of some words, as Mr. Calkins shows, can only be learned through 
their use. In the child's Jirst lessons, this order may be generally observed. 
But whether the idea or the word is first taught, the idea should not be ignored. 
Few habits are more fatal to scholarship than the practice of handling words 
as forms and sounds, without reference to the ideas which they symbolize, and 
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especially is this true, when the parrot habit is formed in the mastery of the 
primer. It is well nigh a crime for a primary teacher to divorce words from 
their ideas. When the tongue utters a word, the idea should flash into the 
mind. The symbol should be filled with the thing symbolized. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 6, 6, and 7, 1870. 

Ttiesday^ July 5. 

7} P. M. Opening Exercises. 

8 c> clock. Inaugural Address by the President, R. W. Stevenson, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Norwalk, Ohio. 

Wednesday^ July 6. — Forenoon. 

9 o'clock. Opening Exercise. 
di " Business. 

9} " Report on Primary Instruction. Committee : J. F. Reinmnnd, 
M. F. Cowdery, and A. J. Rickoff. 
Discussion to be opened by Wm. Mitchell. 

Afternoon. 

2 o*clock. A Paper on Teaching Morals, by E. T. Tappan, President of 

Eenyon College, Gambler, 0. 

Discussion to be opened by S. G. Williams, Principal of Cleveland High 

School 

Evening, 

8 o'clock. Annual Address by W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati. 

Thursday J July 7. — Forenoon. 

9 o'clock. Report on Best Method of Conducting County Examinations of 
Teachers, by J. C. Hartzler, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Galion, 0. 

Discussion to be opened by A. B. Johnson, of Avondale. 

Afternoon. 

2 o'clock. Discussion of the Report of T. W. Harvey on the Best Method 
of Conducting Teachers Institutes, read last year at Cleveland. 
Discussion to be opened by M. F. Cowdery. 

J|i^* Opening speeches in each discussion are limited to ten minutes each, 
and the subsequent speeches to five minutes each. 

IK^ If any person to whom the Executive Committee have assigned a part 
in this programme, shall find it inconvenient to perform such duty, he is re- 
quested to inform the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the fact im- 
mediately. 

9^ It will be observed that the Executive Committee have made a shorter 
programme this year than ever before. This is to allow ample time for the 
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discussion of the diflferent subjects. The Committee, in accordance with a 
generally-expressed wish, have thought best not to advertise free entertainment 

The free entertainment-sjstem is a great tax upon the teachers in the towns 
in which the Association is held. Last year it cost the teachers and friends of 
education in Cleveland nearly six hundred dollars for the boat ride, festival, 
and hotel bills for ladies. The Association has met more frequently in the city 
of Columbus than in any other place in the State, and the ladies have always 
been entertained free. The same hospitality would no doubt be tendered again, 
if the Committee should ask for it 

Ladies who come and pay their own bills will feel more independent, and 
will have a stronger claim on Boards of Educations for increased salaries. 
Every effort will be made to secure reduced fare on railroads, and at hotels and 
boarding-houses. 

It is believed that the next Association may be made the most profitable, if 
not the largest, yet held in the State. Let every energetic teacher be present 
that can possibly come. W. D. Henkle, 

Chairman Ex. Com, 0. T. Association. 
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MISCELLANY. 

When notified that a sabscriber has failed to receive the Monthly, we remail 

the missing numbers. 

— -~Thb many friends of the Monthly will be glad to learn that the year has 
opened very encouragingly. The number of new subscriptions received promises a 
circulation larger than that of any preceding year. April will tell the story. How 
many of our readers will try to send at least one subscription before the month closes ? 
Teachers, have you asked the members of your school board to take the Monthly ? 
Would not its perusal moke them more intelligent and earnest school officers? A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 

The school board of Cambridge, Mass., having tried the experiment of run- 
ning its schools under a rule forbidding the use of corporal punishment, has called 
upon the teachers for a report of their experience. Eight say the new system works 
well; three favor it with some qualifications; and /or/^-aia; vote for going back to 
the use of the rod. This shows that but a small minority of our teachers are quali- 
fied to maintain proper discipline without any dependence upon physical force. 

The meeting of the National Teachers' Association to be held at Cleveland, 

August 17, 18, and 19, affords committees arranging for August institutes, an oppor- 
tunity to secure the services of experienced instructors from other States. Tbey will 
bring new methods of instruction and management, and the result can not be other- 
wise than beneficial to the institute work of the State. We shall be very glad to 
assist committees in making the necessary arrangements. The teachers of Summit 
oounty have already engaged Mr. Northrop, of Conneoticat, and Mrs. Smith, of 
Oswego, N. T., for the two weeks succeeding the Cleveland meeting. 

Canton. — The school population of this growing manufacturing town has more 
than doubled within the last ten years — the present enumeration being over 3,000. 
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The public sehools now enroll 1,230 pnpils, and this number would be considerably in- 
creased by more adequate accommodations. All the school rooms are crowded, and 
the primary rooms are ''jammed." The board is taking steps to erect a large school 
building this year, and another each succeeding year, until the demand for room is 
met. The schools consist of one high school, enrolling 75 pupils, two grammar 
schools, three secondary schools, eight primary schools, two mixed schools, and one 
German school, and, considering their crowded condition, they are making com- 
mendable progress. The discipline is so evenly sustained, that the rod is seldom 
used, and only, in a few instances, have pupils been expelled. The teachers act on 
the maxim that " an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." The rule of 
the board now leaves it optional with teachers to open their schools by. the reading 
of the Bible and the repetition of the Lord's Prayer, or to dispense with these exer- 
cises. This arrangement gives general satisfaction, and the excitement, caused by 
the exclusion of the Bible from the schools, has wholly subsided. The Canton 
schools have been for several years under the supervision of Prof. Daniel Worley, an 
excellent scholar and a teacher of large experience. 

St. Clairsvillb. — The public schools, which include five departments, are occupy- 
ing the new school building, a fine structure erected at a cost of near $30,000, and 
furnished with a bell weighing 800 pounds. The high school enrolls 48 pupils, all 
but two of whom are studying Latin. The classes in algebra, natural philosophy, 
astronomy, and other higher branches, are making good progress. New apparatus 
has been purchased. The schools are under the supervision of Mr. J. J. Burns, for- 
merly in charge of the schools of Washington, Guernsey county. A recent number 
of the Wheeling Intelligencer contains an address delivered by Mr. Burns before the 
teachers' institute of Wheeling. It is full of good thoughts, well expressed. 

Aeron. — The annual report of the board of education pays a very high compli- 
ment to Supt. Findley, and also to Mrs. Stone, Miss Herdman, and several other 
teachers. Their labors are pronounced highly satisfactory to all interested in the 
prosperity of the schools. The experiment has fully demonstrated that the paying 
of good salaries to well qualified teachers, is the best of economy. Mr. Findley's 
report is one of the best documents of the kind that has come to our table. It is 
pointed, practical, and sensible. We have marked a few passages for future use. 

Madison County. — The county teachers' association, recently organized, is hold- 
ing monthly meetings at London, and gives promise of great usefulness. School 
Commissioner Henkle was present at the meeting held Feb. 12th. The Union says 
his address was ''full of practical ideas and sound advice." M. H. Wood opened a 
discussion on the best means for awakening a greater interest in common schools ; 
Mr. Boeder read an essay on manners and morals in school ; and J. D. Stine made a 
strong appeal to teachers and school officers to sustain the association. At the meet- 
ing held March 12th, it was voted to hold a teachers' institute the week beginning 
April 4th, with a monthly meeting on Saturday. 

Clares County. — Some sixty persons were present at the meeting of the county 
teachers' association, held at Springfield, March 12th. School Commissioner Henkle 
gave two addresses — one on ** Self-Culture " and the other on " School Statistics.f 
Mr. J. E. Gilbert, of Dayton, gave a lecture on ** Reading and Elocution." He also 
conducted an exercise in arithmetic, which was followed by an object lesson, the 
class being composed of pupils from the public schools. The association is accom- 
plishing a good work. 
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Hamilton Gottntt. — The meeting of the county teachers' association held in the 
Council Chamber, Cincinnati, March 12, was attended by about 140 teachers. Essays 
were read by C. B. Ruffin, of Springdale, and Mr. Tibbetts, of Cumminsyille, and a 
racy journal, entitled ** The Millcreek Township Salmagundi ", was read by Snpt. 
Turrill, of Cumminsville. Prof. J. C. Talbott gave an able criticism of the linguistic 
errors common to even the better class of teachers. The next meeting will be held 
the second Saturday of April. 

Ashtabula County. — This county has five well-established academies, viz : Orwell 
Normal Institute, Grand River Institute, Kingsville Academy, Conneaut Academy, 
and Pierpont Academy — all of which are doing an important work in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the common schools. Their aggregate enrollment the past win- 
ter term was over 500. The Orwell Normal Institute gives considerable prominence 
to the normal feature. It is in charge of Mr. H. U. Johnson, a live, progressive 
educator. 

Miami County. — In several townships in this county, the teachers have formed 
associations auxiliary to the county association. The meetings in Monroe township 
are held monthly, and are very interesting and profitable. The schools ot Tippe- 
canoe City are making fine progress. 

A MEETING of the Central Ohio Teachers' Association will be held in the High 

School Building, Columbus, Saturday, April 2, opening at 9 A.M. 



WEST VIRGINIA ITEMS. 

West Virginia. — The annual school report for 1869 shows that the free-school 
system is making steady progress toward that success which it has attained in the 
older States. It will take a few years longer to build the necessary number of suit- 
able school houses, and time is also necessary for the disappearance of the old oppo- 
sition. The reports of the County Superintendents show very clearly how indispen- 
sable this ofQce is to the system. The report of the State Superintendent, the late 
H. A. G. Ziegler, consists of but little more than memoranda, written during his ill- 
ness, and cut short by his death. He is succeeded by Hon. A. D. Williams, an edu- 
cator of experience, formerly superintendent of the schools of Lawrence, Mass., and 
recently president of West Virginia College. 

State Association. — There was at one time a State Association of teachers in 
West Virginia. But it has had no meetings for some time. Supt. Williams has 
issued a circular, suggesting, among other things, a meeting of the County Superin- 
tendents and of the teachers of the State, sometime in April or May, and has re- 
ceived already quite a considerable number of favorable responses. It seems proba- 
ble that such a meeting will be held, and a State Association put in running order. 
The teachers of that young and vigorous State should, by all means, keep up such 
an organization. 

New Normal School. — The Legislature of West Virginia, at its late session, 
made an appropriation to establish a third State Normal School, at West Liberty, in 
Ohio county, about a dozen miles from the city of Wheeling. The Board of Regents 
has resolved to open the school, if practicable, on the 25th of April, and have adver- 
tised for a principal. 

After the first of this month, the office of the General Superintendent of 

Free Schools for West Virginia, will be at Charle$ton, in Kanawha county, the new 
oapital| instead of at Wheeling. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 

BY REV. J. P. REINMUND.* 

"Writing should be taught in the first year of a child's educa- 
tion. The slate and a long pencil should be used ; also, the black- 
board. Printing should be continued only until the child has 
learned the alphabet ; after that the script hand should be used. 
Before the copy-book is introduced — in the third year — ^much 
and good writing may be done, in a somewhat systematic way, 
without the use, however, of technical terms, except a few of the 
most simple. During these first two years, portions of lessons 
should be written, sentences copied, and thoughts expressed in 
writing by the child, especially in connection with conversa- 
tional lessons. Here, already, taste may be cultivated, skill de- 
veloped, and proficiency secured in the important art of writing. 
Much may also be done here to secure proper position and move- 
ment. Of course, form is the first thing with small children ; 
and therefore they must write slowly until, through practice, 
freedom of movement comes. 

I encourage children to copy business forms and write letters 
at this early age, and am highly gratified with the result. 

In the copy-book we begin with science, with straight lines 
and curves. Nature and art must precede this step, and the 
copy-book, throughout, serve only as a guide and a means to 

* Sapt. of Sohooli, Springfteldi Ohio. 
10 
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systematize penmanship. Imitation alone can never make a 
good penman, in the true sense. Where the copy-book is relied 
upon entirely, children write poorly out of it. Imitation and 
construction must then be early combined. All children have 
ideals of form, size, relations, proportions, even if they are not 
born penmen ; and these elements of drawing and writing must 
be early developed, not only by placing copies before them, but 
also by appealing to their ability to construct and re-arrange, 
their capacity to modify given forms in the light of their own 
creative genius, if it be as yet small in development. Where 
drawing and writing are combined, as they should be, the latter 
is not so apt to degenerate into mere imitation ; and where chil- 
dren are under the direction of a teacher who has a knowledge 
of and love for the beautiful in nature and art, they too may 
early experience an inspiration that is of no small value in the 
art of penmanship. 

I will not further indicate what may be done in writing and 
drawing before children use the copy-book, except to say, that 
daily and systematic exercises should be conducted, including 
drawing lines, angles, and forms, writing from copies on black- 
board and slate, writing letters and sentences, and engaging in 
movement practice. Let form and movement receive equal 
attention at every step, so that both accuracy and facility of exe- 
cution may be secured. So conduct these exercises that interest 
may be excited and judgment and taste cultivated, as well as the 
eye and hand trained. I know that much of our subsequent suc- 
cess in this part of school work depends upon the attention writ- 
ing receives in the primary department. 

Movement practice must be continued, at every step, after the 
copy-book has been commenced. At first, every thing else must 
be subordinated to the proper position of the body, the correct 
holding of the pen, and the free and easy use of hand and arm. 
When once accuracy of form and rapidity of execution are 
secured, without any infringement upon these prerequisites, the 
true ends of penmanship are permanently attained. Any skill- 
ful teacher can provide his own movement exercises from letters 
and their elements and principles. Take first the easy, and then 
the more complicated movements, practicing largely upon those 
in which pupils are liable to be deficient. For this purpose ad- 
ditional paper must constantly be on hand, to be used in persist- 
ent practice on difficult forms and movements. It is not correct 
practice to use copy-books alone for this purpose. We need 
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much additional paper ; and then use the copy-book to record 
results secured by this additional practice. 

It is usually recommended that copy-book No. 1, be written 
with lead-pencil, especially in using that number for the first 
time. This is good advice, in the main ; and yet, where the pre- 
paratory work, already alluded to, is well performed, there may 
not be any such necessity, as the pupils are already prepared to 
use pen and ink with success. It is always profitable to trace 
the copy with dry pen, before commencing to write it. Between 
the tracing and the writing may be a proper place for the teacher 
to conduct a short and instructive conversation in regard to the 
copy as given on the blackboard. Every teacher should be able 
to do this, writing at least a respectable hand on the blackboard, 
acquainted thoroughly with the principles, and capable of point- 
ing out and correcting the faults committed. 

Dictation and counting, in conducting writing exercises, are also 
useful for drill purposes, if not employed too largely. Good 
judgment must determine the methods^ to be employed here. 
The terms "right", "left", "up", "down", or figures simply, 
may be used ; and the manner of numbering the strokes must be 
determined by the character of the copy. No precisely uniform 
method will do for all copies. This expedient secures attention, 
order, precision, uniformity of copy and movement, and oppor- 
tunity for criticism. But it is liable to be abused in the hands of 
an unskillful teacher, or one who relies too much upon its use. 
Even the younger pupils should be allowed to write one-half the 
lines of each lesson without counting the strokes in concert, and 
the older pupils a larger proportion. As part of this method, 
the lines only at times arc called out, and not the strokes. We 
must not aim to secure, in the end, the same degree of rapidity 
for all the pupils. Besides, we must remember that this is a 
merely mechanical drill exercise which, its ends secured, must 
again give way to a natural and more practical process. 

The opening and closing of a writing exercise should be con- 
ducted in an orderly way, without too much machinery, however. 
Some teachers spend too much time here. Among other meth- 
ods, I like the following : One monitor places on right-hand 
front desk, right side, the books belonging to the desks extend- 
ing across the width of room, so arranged that, at every signal 
for passing, the lowest one is left at its proper place, in passing 
them across the desks laterally. The same deposit is made with 
each desk back of the one mentioned, with same arrangement. 
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Where there are four double tiers of desks, it is obvious tha 
seven signals for passing books are required. The pupils, by 
single tiers, pass the books, as the signals are given. The p&s 
may be quietly distributed in the mean time by another monitor. 
Several signals for commencing to write are sufficient : supposing 
the pupils to be in order, and the books in place, No. 1, Open 
books; No. 2, Open ink-wells; No. 3, Take pens; No. 4, Trace 
copy; No. 5, Write. For closing: No. 1, Wipe pens; No. 2, 
Close ink-wells ; No. 3, Close books. The reverse process for 
returning the books is obvious, and needs no explanation. 

Criticism and correction occupy an important place in teaching 
penmanship ; and here the free use of the blackboard is required. 
There the copy is to be written, directions in reference to it to 
be given, cautions and corrections to be made, and movement 
exercises to be conducted by the teacher, in concert with the 
pupils at their desks. Care must be taken to know when and 
how much this is to be done, and to secure the undivided atten- 
tion of the pupils at the time. The best opportunity for this, is 
usually at the commencement of the exercise ; and further occa- 
sion arises when a common fault is committed. No teacher can 
attend to anything else during the writing exercise. What timo 
he does not spend at the board, is needed at the desk, to observe 
carefully, give directions, and occasionally, when greatly needed, 
write some in the pupil's copy-book. While no serious fault 
should be passed, at any time, without correction, it is well to 
make special correction of faults, one by one, in successive exer- 
cises, so that by persistent practice each in turn may be reme- 
died. Corrections should be made in such a manner as will ex- 
ercise the judgment and taste of the pupils. Let comparisons 
be made, on the blackboard, between correct and incorrect forms 
and movements. With older pupils comparisons may further be 
instituted between the beautiful in nature and what is demanded 
in penmanship. Thus penmanship gradually becomes to them a 
science as well as an art. 

What attention shall be given to the analysis of letters? Some 
teachers ignore altogether this part of instruction ; while others 
doubtless make too much of it, especially with younger pupils. 
Even in the first few books, it is necessary to call attention to 
slant, hight, width, shape, and other obvious items, and to use 
such terms as "oblique straight line", "right curve", "left 
curve ", " oral ", " loop ", " stem ", and others, both for the sake 
of convenience and instruction. As pupils advance into the 
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higher books, let them be taught to arrange both the small and 
capital letters into classes or groups. It is found a good exercise 
to let them try this themselves, to see what classification they 
can make. The classification should be perfectly natural, and 
not too complicated. After the pupils have thoroughly mastered 
some system of analysis, avoid spending much time in analyzing, 
but simply use their knowledge of analysis to facilitate the cor- 
rection of mistakes and to aid in movement exercises. 

The manner or order of writing a page in the copy-book de- 
pends upon the nature of the copy. If it be short and arranged 
for vertical sections in the book, each column designed for a dif- 
ferent copy, let the book be written column by column. If the 
same copy is repeated across the page, the page may be filled by 
column or by line. But if the copy be a sentence extended 
across the page, then, by all means, follow the natural method of 
writing across the page. In the one method we have repetition, 
in the other nature, each to be used in its place. Sometimes a 
letter or word is incorrectly written from top to bottom of page. 
This evil must be corrected by the constant and free use of waste 
or additional paper. Sometimes a portion of each page may be 
left, to fill up subsequently, in order to mark the improvement 
made, by means of comparison. Taking for granted that all the 
pupils of the same grade must be kept on the same page, when- 
ever a pupil through absence omits a page, and time is not allowed 
to fill it subsequently, that page may be used for movement exer- 
cises. In the first few books, one-fourth of a page is sufficient 
for a writing lesson. Farther on in the course, one-half page 
may be written. The additional paper should be used in larger 
quantity than the copy-book. The increased quantity in the ad- 
vanced books comes from the increased facility to write well rap- 
idly, which accomplishment must at last be reached in order to 
secure good penmanship. 

A word as to frequency and time of writing. In the lowest 
grades much of the pupil's time is to be occupied in writing. In 
the intermediate, a daily exercise in the copy-book should be 
conducted, extending over twenty-five or thirty minutes. In 
the highest grades, two or three such exercises a week will 
answer. Here sometimes a specialty may be made of penman- 
ship during a portion of the year, with daily exercises during 
that time. Any hour of the day may answer, excepting that imme- 
diately following recess, or the opening of school. The afternoon 
is usually preferred. 
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And now, what incentives shall be used to secure interest and 
success in this important department of labor ? Not relying ex- 
clusively upon copy-books, give pupils much writing to do in 
connection with other branches of study, and expect them to do 
their best. This is one practical method. Further, let them 
often write businesss forms, thus preparing for the practical use 
of penmanship in future life. In the advanced grades, let book- 
keeping be combined with penmanship. Here, while they follow 
the system used in school, let them also have opportunities to see 
good specimens of penmanship from counting rooms, and be 
stimulated to exercise their own taste and skill, and make pen- 
manship a living and practical thing. Monthly written exami- 
nations should be largely used as a means of promoting penman- 
ship in the higher grades ; and object lessons, in the lower. Let 
pupils habituate themselves to write with care and facility. 
Copy-book drill serving as a guide, these frequent opportunities 
serve both as a present stimulus and a preparation for work in 
subsequent life. Then, grade pupils in penmanship, as you 
would in any other branch, both from their copy-books and their 
other manuscripts ; and while it is proper and useful to compare 
pupils and rooms with each other, it is highly beneficial to let 
the pupil see what improvement he is making on his former 
writing, pointing out carefully the particulars, and rejoicing with 
him in the progress he is making. It may be well, also, to call 
attention to the future advantages of good writing, acquaintance 
with business forms, and a knowledge of book-keeping, showing, 
too, the connection these attainments have with the cultivation 
of our constructive and expressive faculties. 

But the highest stimulus to the pupil must come from the 
enthusiasm which the teacher brings to this work, and the facility 
he shows in executing every part of it. He may teach penman- 
ship pretty well without writing a good hand, but he can not 
inspire his pupils so well, nor teach them so thoroughly, as when 
he can fully combine practice with theory and instruction. Let 
teachers, at least, do their best, get rid of their indifference and 
carelessness, conform their writing to a system, practice move- 
ment exercises until they acquire facility, use the blackboard 
largely and carefully, — in short, show as much interest in pen- 
manship as in any other branch ; and we shall no longer hear the 
teacher complain : " I can not teach writing " ; or the pupil, *' I 
do not like to write " ; or the parent, " Writing is not taught in 
our public schools as it should be." 
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THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

BY AN EX-CATHOLIC. 

Whilst this question is discussed with such intensity of earnest- 
ness, it may not be inexpedient to look at it from the Catholic 
stand-point. 

I would indeed deeply regret the exclusion of the Bible from 
our schools ; but logical consistency forces me reluctantly to 
admit that the Catholics are justified in their objection. It mat- 
ters not whether the Bible used be the common version or the 
Douay Bible itself; or whether Biblical extracts be selected, 
entirely free from any matter which could, by any ingenuity of 
reasoning, be twisted into sectarian doctrines. The Catholics' 
objection has nothing to do with any particular translation or 
selection j they object to the Bible being read as a devotional 
exercise by any one not authorized to do so by the Catholic 
Church. 

Some have argued that most Jews seem to have no strong ob- 
jection to their children being present at the reading of passages 
from the New Testament. I can easily understand their feeling 
on the subject. If I had to reside in Asia, and had no other 
opportunity of having my children educated than by sending 
them to native schools, I would do so, even though the Koran, or 
the Veda, or the writings of Confucius (Koong-Foo-Tse) were 
read as an opening religious exercise. I would consider that, 
unless the portions selected contained sentiments at variance 
with my own notions of morality, the hearing them read could 
not do my children any positive harm. They would probably 
hear much that was good, instructive, or beautiful, but mixed up 
with what was absurd or incomprehensible ; they might enjoy 
the one and quietly ignore the other, or they might be simply 
passive spectators of a ceremonial that did not concern them. 
In either case, I should have no apprehension of their being con- 
verted to Buddhism, Brahminism, or Islamism, as I could, at 
home, neutralize any possible influence in that direction by in- 
struction in the doctrines and spirit of Christianity. 

But the Catholic objection stands on entirely different ground, 
and appears to me irreconcilable by any compromise. Those 
who fancy that their objection arises from any spirit of hostility 
to the Bible, show that they are entirely ignorant of the funda- 
mental principle of Catholicism. A sincere and devout Catholic, 
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properly educated in the doctrines of his church, feels as much 
reverence for the Bible as we Protestants do, if not more. But 
here lies the diflterence : It is the essence of Protestantism to be- 
lieve that every Christian, whether priest or layman, has a right 
to read it for himself, and must only do his best, by prayer and 
study, to find out the correct interpretation of the sacred text. 
Hence all devout Protestants, no matter how widely they may 
differ in their several interpretations, must wish to have portions 
of the Bible read in the public schools, in order that their chil- 
dren may be trained to look upon it as an oracle of religious 
truth. All that they need insist on is, that it shall not be com- 
mented on in such a spirit as to favor the peculiar tenets of any 
sect. 

The Catholics look upon the sacred book as placed under the 
special guardianship of the church. The study of its contents is 
a necessary part of the training of a priest for his functions ; but 
he must study it under church-appointed instructors, on whom 
she, in her plenary power of infallibility, can bestow the gift of 
right interpretation. When ordained, he, in his turn, is to dis- 
pense to the flock under his charge such portions as the church 
has appointed, with such explanations and remarks as will tend 
to edification. 

It is to the indiscriminate reading of the Bible by all Protest- 
ants, learned and unlearned, laity and clerical, that the Catholics 
ascribe the multiplicity of sects (Jieresies^ they call them) into 
which the Protestant world is divided. A Catholic, as taught by 
his priest, naturally reasons thus : " If I let my child attend a 
school where the Bible is read, one of two things must happen. 
Knowing that his church disapproves of such reading, he will 
listen to it with indifference, if not with hostility, and thus the 
Holy Bible will be desecrated in his view ; or else, if won by the 
power and beauty of what he hears, he listen in an attentive and 
religious frame of mind, he will insensibly receive the impres- 
sion that, since any teacher is at liberty to select what portions 
he chooses to read to his pupils, they may also read it for them- 
selves." Now, the moment a Catholic admits that idea, the 
church has lost her hold on him. It is not a belief in Transub- 
stantiation, or Purgatory, or the Invocation of Saints, or Abso- 
lution by a priest, that constitutes the essence of Catholicism. It 
is the doctrine that the written oracles of God are given in trust 
to the church, to whom alone it belongs to dispense them in 
whole or in part to the faithful. She alone has received the key 
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that can open the hidden sense. If unhallowed hands are pre- 
sumptuously laid on the Ark of the Covenant, its oracles, instead 
of being a blessing, may be perverted into a curse. The only 
true church holds in her treasury the traditions of the apostoli- 
cal times as well as their written records ; from her hands alone 
can her children receive the spiritual bread that shall nourish 
their souls ; conveyed through any unauthorized channel, it be- 
comes a poison. 

If this be a correct statement of the case (and I surely ought 
to know, for was I not brought up in the bosom of that church?) 
it is evident that no Catholic who pays to the commands of his 
church that allegiance which he believes due to her, can consist- 
ently allow his children to attend school where any portions of 
the Bible are read by persons not authorized by her and quali- 
fied by her instruction to give a safe interpretation of its con- 
tents. 

Again, if, with the hope of disarming the hostility of the Catho- 
lics, we exclude the Bible, we inflict a needless injury on the 
Protestant scholars ; for that act of abject submission will cer- 
tainly not satisfy the Catholics themselves, who will have a suffi- 
cient excuse in the eyes of the world to keep their children away 
from schools /rom which religion is banished, 

I see only one way to solve the difficulty : by setting apart 
one hour of some day in the week, in the morning or evening 
session, when the Catholic children could receive such religious 
instruction from their own priests as these thought fit to impart. 
The teacher could devote that hour to scripture lessons for his 
Protestant pupils ; and, every morning before the regular hour 
for opening school, he might hold the usual religious exercises 
with such of the scholars as the parents wished to partake of the 
benefit. 

But even if this expedient were impracticable, or only partially 
successful, surely a teacher, penetrated by the soul of Christiani- 
ty, could, even without Bible reading, singing of hymns or direct 
religious teaching, infuse into his school such a spirit of filial de- 
pendence on our Heavenly Father that the children would be 
brought unconsciously to feel that, within those walls, they 
breathed an atmosphere of peace, of purity, of holiness, that 
strengthened them against the temptations of the spirit within 
and of the world without. May we hope that no right-minded 
Catholic could object to such indirect religious training ? 
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MENTAL FACTS FOE TEACHERS. 

BT JOSEPH ALU EN, LL.D.* 

The mmd's first porceptions are of individual objects, individ- 
ual tratbs. Ab tlie child must walk before it cao run, so it mnet 
perceive individual before it can perceive general truths. 

The teacher whose attention has not been called to the subject 
will be surprised to find that many statements which he has been 
accustomed to regard as very simple, and perfectly adapted to 
the capacity of his class, are expressions of general truths, which 
can not be understood without a previous knowledge of individ- 
ual truths. Let the maxim, " One thing at a time " — one partic- 
ular truth — be more carefully observed. Let that one thing be 
presented in the clearest possible light; that is, to say it iu such 
a manner that the pupil can not fail to see it. 

Many think that the clear statement of a truth is sufBeient. 
They fail to see that to tell one a truth is not, as a matter of 
course, to make him see it. 

Suppose you wish to make one acquainted with the interior of 
a cathedral. You could write an accurate description of it, and 
cantie him to commit that description to memory; but it -would 
be a better way to take him into the cathedral, and let him see 
it for himself. You could then point out the diflerent objects in 
it, and ask him if he saw them, or you could cause him to look 
in the direction of certain objects, and ask him to tell you what 
he saw. If be described objects accurately, you could be sure 
that he had seen them. The latter is by far the better method. 

This method should he pursued with respect to every kind of 
truth. You may state the truth clearly, and ask your pupil if 
he sees it, but you are not sure that he sees it. He may think 
that he sees it when he does not. 

Now let the method above pointed out be taken. Instead of 
statinsr the truth to him, turn his mind's eye in the proper direc- 
illful questioning bring the truth fairly before 
him tell you what he sees. Then if he states 
e degree of clearness, you are sure that he baa 
of the teacher lies in this indirect mode of 
utb. 
Qind to see the truth clearly, regard must be 

Kew Tork Btate Noimsl Sohool at Albi.iiy. 
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had to what may be termed the conceptive faculty, or the fact 
that the mind has the power of forming mental images of what 
it sees. Yoa have seen a beautiful rose. You can think how it 
looks — ^you can form a mental image of it, a conception — when it 
is no longer before you. When we say that we can form a men- 
tal image of it, we do not mean that there is a literal resemblance 
between the rose and the conception. The conception is a state 
or condition of the invisible, formless mind, and hence can not 
resemble a material object. Still the term " mental image " ex- 
presses a state of mind of which we are conscious, and which we 
can clearly distinguish from other states of mind. 

Children possess this power of forming mental images, and it 
is very important that it should be exercised. The first acts of 
the mind are perceiving acts — perceptions of external objects. 
The next acts are those of remembering, and of forming mental 
images. 

The teacher is to direct and aid the mind of the pupil to do 
what it was made to do. Hence he will ask, " How shall I teach 
my pupils to perceive?" not "How shall I communicate the 
greatest amount of knowledge ? " It may be said nature teaches 
the child to perceive external objects : instruction is not necessa- 
ry. What is meant by the expression, " nature teaches " ? Sim- 
ply that it is natural for a child to perceive external objects — 
that he spontaneously performs acts of perception. This does 
not prove that instruction is useless, that it will not cause greater 
accuracy of perception. Nature teaches the child to remember ; 
that is, it is natural for it to remember — it spontaneously remem- 
bers. It does not follow that the mind needs no training with 
respect to memory. 

The young pupil should be exercised in perceiving objects of 
which mental images can be formed. He should be led to form 
such images. It may not be wise to talk to him about mental 
images — conceptions, but it will be wise to ask him how the ob- 
ject in question looks, and by questions to call his attention to 
such points as are necessary to a complete conception. 

This mental operation is natural to children, and therefore 
pleasant. They become interested in performing it. It may be 
regarded as a form of imagination, but imagination is one of our 
original faculties, and should therefore be developed and disci- 
plined. The proper use of imagination in mental training is 
rarely reached. The spontaneous amusements of children are 
largely imaginative. The make-believing of the nursery is as 
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natural to children, as the struggle for wealth is to men. Regard 
should be had to this fact — ^the early development of imagination 
in our efforts to train the young. 

The habit of forming distinct mental images of objects of sight, 
prepares the mind for the clear apprehension of invisible reali- 
ties, truths that are not picturable. The transition is easy from 
a clear conception of an object of perception, to a clear appre- 
hension of a spiritual truth. 

Allusion was made above to the habit of children of regarding 
certain things as the representatives of other things. This habit 
can be turned to great advantage by the teacher. He wishes to 
narrate some historical transaction, to give a vivid representa- 
tion of it. He can use certain objects with which his pupils are 
familiar, to represent other objects. Thus the childish habit of 
make-believing may be of great aid in the inculcation of truth. 

The effectiveness of illustration depends in a great degree on 
the pupil's image-making power. Lectures associated with pic- 
turable objects are easily remembered. The Divine Teacher re- 
cognized this fact. His lessons were given among circumstances 
which were picturable, and the circumstances are recorded in 
connection with his lessons. On one occasion he entered a ship 
and caused it to be thrust out from the shore, and he sat and 
taught the people out of the ship. The lake, the vessel, the form 
of the teacher, the crowd pressing forward to the water's edge, 
are all picturable. 

When the instructions are not picturable, they should be asso- 
ciated with objects which are. For the same reason, illustrations 
should, as far as practicable, be drawn from visible objects. 

Before passing to another topic, attention may be called to the 
connection existing between different mental operations — to the 
fact that the performance of one mental operation facilitates the 
performing of another. A distinct perception of an object facili- 
tates the forming of a distinct mental image — a conception ; and 
distinct conception facilitates remembrance. Thus, while the 
teacher is training his pupil to perform any one mental opera- 
tion, he is preparing him to perform other operations. 

The teacher should imagine himself in the position of the 
pupil. Unless he possesses this power, he can not be a teacher 
in the best sense of the term. It is not enough that the physi- 
cian spread out his medicines before his patient. He must give 
scientific directions for their use— directions founded on an accu- 
rate knowledge of the bodily condition of the patient. 
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It is not enoagh that the teacher places the truth before the 
class. Ho must see that it is understood by each mind. Hence 
it must be presented to each mind in a way adapted to cause 
each mind to understand it. As the conditions of minds vary, 
he must know those varied conditions, in order that he may 
adapt his instructions to them. He must, as it were, assume the 
condition of each pupil, that he may know how to present the 
truth to each. It has been remarked of Shakespeare, that " he 
may be said for a time to identify himself with the character he 
wishes to represent, and to pass from one to another, like the 
same soul successively animating different bodies." A similar 
course must be pursued by the teacher with respect to his pupils. 
Then will he know how to approach each mind, and to act upon 
it with success. 

Hence he must make the minds of his pupils the subject of 
study. It is quite as important that he should study the minds 
of his pupils, as it is that he should study his lesson. A knowl- 
edge of the latter will be of but little avail without the former. 
We have here an additional reason for the duty so often insisted 
on — that of visiting the pupils. He should watch the mental 
operations going on in the class-room as carefully as he watches 
his own, but that will not be sufficient. He must have familiar 
personal intercourse, in order to acquire the knowledge that is 
indispensable to his success. 

The hour of recitation should always be an hour of intense 
mental activity. A dull recitation is damaging both to teacher 
and pupils. The teacher must have vivacity. 

We all know the power of sympathy in its stronger manifesta- 
tions. Its more subtle influences are not always noted. The 
mood of mind with which the teacher enters the class-room, soon 
spreads itself over the class. If he is cheerful, vivacious, and 
deeply interested in the recitation, his class will be attentive and 
interested. If he is gloomy or dull, and regards the recitation 
as a task, the class will be listless and uninterested. 

Hence the necessity of making special preparation for every 
recitation. No one can become so familiar with a subject as to 
need no preparation for a recitation relating to that subject. In 
truth, more careful preparation is necessary when there is great 
familiarity with the subject. When our knowledge is fresh, we 
feel an interest in it which we do not feel when, through famil- 
iarity, the freshness is departed. Hence it often happens that 
when a teacher enters npon a new department, his instructions 
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are more interesting and valuable than at any subsequent period. 
Dugald Stewart taught bis father's mathematical classes with 
great success, though he was but one day in advance of his 
classes in his knowledge of the branches taught. 

When the teacher has gone over the same ground repeatedly, 
his preparation must be mainly directed to awakening an inter- 
est in his own mindj and to considering the condition of the 
minds he is to act upon. 

The teacher must be prepared to ask questions wisely. Any 
one can ask questions, but to ask such questions as shall cause 
the pupil to get right views of the subject under consideration — 
such as shall compel him to think — is a work of wisdom. 

In all cases the teacher should require an answer to the ques- 
tion asked, and should not accept in the place of it, an answer to 
a related question. This is very often done. A question is asked 
which requires a specific answer. An answer is given to another 
question, but as the answer implies, on the part of the pupil, the 
possession of the knowledge required to answer the question 
asked, it is accepted. A question ought to point out some spe- 
cific truth. The pupil must attend to that question, or he will 
not get the desired view. He can not see the point indicated 
unless he looks at it. The teacher who always requires his pupils 
to answer the exact questions asked, is training them to think to 
the point. — National S. 8. Teacher, 



UP-NOETH LETTEES.— No. IX. 

FOOLS AND SCHOOLS. 

Dear Ed, Monthly : Years have gone since I last contributed 
to your pages. Other work has demanded my time, and you 
have hot much needed help from me. Younger and more viva- 
cious writers should have opportunity for giving expression to 
their wise and luminous ideas. My style never was remarkable 
for that pith and point which should ever characterize periodical 
literature ; and of late years it has become quite too sober to 
please your youthful readers. But I have just received from you 
a renewal of oft-repeated solicitations for " an article " ; and 
though I have neither silver nor gold, yet such as I have, give I 
unto tiiee. 
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This is the first day of April, known to overy one as "All- 
Fools-Day." I am spending the dark and rainy afternoon in my 
little room in the ^tna House, at Eavenna ; while Col. De Wolf 
and Mary Howe Smith are " running " the Institute at the High 
School. Between this hour and the time for ray lecture in the 
evening, I will note down certain thoughts for your acceptance 
or rejection, as your editorial wisdom may decide. 

My theme — Fools and Schools — is suggested by " the day we 
celebrate " ; and it is in close sympathy with my own spirits 
while enduring this miserably gloomy and depressing weather. 
And what troubles me more than all, is the premonition that 
you will say that my letter demonstrates the old saying that 
"the fools are not all dead yet." If by that remark you shall 
mean me, I shall console myself with the reflection that there 
are plenty more of the same sort to keep me company. " Five 
of them were wise, and five were foolish." The ancient propor- 
tion holds good ; it is just about a tie yote now-a-days between 
wise men and fools. 

Educational fools, or fools in connection with schools, are no 
novelties of the present age. They have afflicted society in all 
generations. But of the " dead past " I will not write. The 
"living present" will furnish abundant illustrations of my sub- 
ject, without reference to the witless ones who have gone to that 
bourne whence, I am glad to know, none of them will return. 
There was force in the inquiry of my worthy friend, a Toledo 
deacon, who, in criticising a sermon upon Jonah in Nineveh, asked : 
" What is the use of preaching about them times as much as 
three hundred years ago, when Jonah and Leviticus and the rest 
of the Apostles was alive? Aint there enough goin on every 
day right here in Toledo to preach about? " 

Of all the fools who have had official connection with schools, 
certain men whom I have known within the last fifteen years as 
members of our State Legislatures, deserve first mention. Their 
preeminent natural stupidity, ripened by age and exhibited to 
good advantage by their political elevation, renders them worthy 
of front seats in the synagogue of dunces. Ah me I what times 
I used to have with some of those " members ", when they under- 
took to tinker the school law. There was one of this class who 
owed me a grudge. He came from the " hoop-pole " district, 
where a few years previous I had met him as he came before our 
board of examiners, in pursuit of a " stifikit ter keep school." 
In an attempt to repeat the table for long measure, he imparted 
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to us the information that "sixteen gills make one foot, and four 
foot make a ell flemish." Among his written answers were the 
following : " A leter is a caracter used as a elimentery sound." 
*' A word is a sine of our idees." " In a passive verb the action 
passes from the object to the actor." " A contenent is half a 
globe." " A water-shed is built to keep off water." 

Of course we gave him no *' stifikit." Instead of teaching, he 
devoted himself to politics, and three years landed him in the 
Senate. He was not unmindful of the wrong that had been done 
him by the board of examiners, and he had me where he could 
make me feel his wrath. He introduced a resolution to repeal 
the school library law. On this resolution he made a speech ; 
and I assume the responsibility of saying that Daniel Webster 
never could have made such a speech as came from the lips of 
this sixteen-gills-to-the-foot Senator. He 'did n't believe in " li- 
berrys." "Folks that is forever readin haint got no time to 
think, and their minds is injured. Besides, most books got up of 
late is novels, such as Ward Beecher's Eise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic, and Cooper's Spy by Dr. Holland. Who cares if the Dutch 
have taken Holland." He then accused the School Commissioner 
of making " huge piles of money " out of the library law. Said 
he : "A man over to the Neil House told me only last night that 
he'd bet that the Commissioner writ more than half the books 
himself, and sold 'em to the State at just what he'd a mind to ask. 
Senators, let us be equinomical and repeal this onnessary law." 

During the same session a member of the " lower house " who 
represented Podauger county, introduced a bill designed to re- 
duce the salaries of teachers, of which the following is the title: 

A act to regerlate the wages of mail and feemail teechers in the 
State of Ohio and to perveni them from getting so much of the 
money that is rung from the sweat of the brows of the tax payers 
and other hard-laborin citizens both rich and poor, high and low. 

In support of this bill he made one of the most "exhaustive " 
arguments ever heard in any " lower house " on earth. The 
county of Podauger is famed for its bores, but this "member" 
bored the " house " till he had it all to himself, with the excep- 
tion of such gentlemen as represented the Darke and Greene 
counties of the State. 

Said he : " When I was a boy and went to school, they never 
paid over ten dollars a month to masters, and a dollar a week to 
inarms. But now in some places they have more than a thousand 
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dollars a year, and pay for buildin fires and swecpin the floors, 
into the bargin." 

His measure failed, for the reason that the majority of the 
members were not fools. But every one of the six sessions of 
the legislature with which I was concerned, was blessed with " a 
smart sprinkling " of just such Solomons and Solons. 

There is one man in the present legislature, to whom people 
up in our part of the State seem inclined to "A Ward" high 
rank among the unwise men of our day. I refer to the gentle- 
man who endeavored to secure the passage of a law to exclude 
the Bible from all the schools in the State, and encourage the 
study of heathen mythology. God must give place to Jove, and 
St. Paul to Bacchus. Would n't that be lovely ? 

One word upon the question of the Bible in Schools. I 
am not an extremist on this subject, I believe that there 
may be excellent schools for secular education, without the 
daily reading of the Bible. The prime purpose of our schools 
is secular learning, not religious instruction. There may be 
schools so situated that it would do more harm than good 
to enforce therein the reading of the Scriptures ; and I have 
ever been opposed to laws and rules enjoining such an exer- 
cise. In two of the large cities of the State I held, for eleven 
years, the office of Superintendent of Instruction. In one of 
these cities it fell to my lot to draft the rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools ; and, in the other, to revise 
and modify them. But in neither case did I deem it advisable to 
incorporate requirements for or against any use of the Bible 
either as a text-book or for devotional purposes. I preferred 
that the question should be left to the discretion and consciences 
of the superintendent and teacher. The result was that all the 
teachers, so far as I knew, read a few verses from the Bible each 
morning, and most of them offered short prayers. None of them 
commented on what was read, and all were careful to avoid every 
thing that could be regarded as sectarian. I used to say to teach- 
ers that if they could not perform their devotional services with- 
out indicating their respective church connections, they better 
omit them entirely. In both these cities there were thousands 
of Catholics and thousands of Rationalists ; yet I never heard one 
word of complaint because the Bible was read in the schools. 
But had there been a rule adopted that the Bible should be read 
one-half of the people would have contended that it should not 
be read. If we had made a law excluding the Bible from the 
11 
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schools, the other half would have demanded its reading. My 
own strict religions opinions and my church connections have 
ever been well understood by Jews, Catholics, and Freethinkers ; 
still, from each of these classes, I have received cordial and effi- 
cient support in the performance of official duties. Among them 
all I have many valued friends. 

I have not spoken of my own former course respecting this 
vexed question because I regard myself as possessed of more 
than ordinary wisdom. Far from it. I have wished to show 
how easy I have found it to avoid those rocks upon which our 
noble and blessed school system threatens to dash and break 
up. 

I do not believe that there are very many people who regard 
the appropriate use of the Bible in schools as objectionable. 
That is not the trouble with my Catholic brethren. Exclude the 
Bible and render our schools as " Godless " as such exclusion 
may, and Catholic priests will denounce them none the less. 
They do not want any schools, except such as shall be under 
their own control. This they frankly admit. 

Let Mr. Ward*s bill become a law. Let it be enacted that God's 
Holy Word shall find no place in the schools of Ohio, and what 
will be the effect ? Our boasted and noble school system which, 
for so many years, has been the highest glory of our State, will 
at once be stricken with fatal paralysis. But few of our more 
intelligent and moral people will recognize any necessity for 
such odious interference on the part of the legislature. They 
aak not for a law requiring the use of the Bible in schools, and 
they will not be so spiritless as quietly to submit to a \&w forbid- 
ding such use. Not one in twenty of the true friends of our 
school system, ask for such a law as Mr. Ward proposes. Even 
those who care little for the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, 
know very well that our schools could not long survive under 
the nightshade influence of such a law. The men who are 
opposed to such legislation, are, chiefly, the sons of those wise 
and heroic men who founded our great Eepublicj who made it 
the free and intelligent land that it is ; who opened wide its doors 
for the admission of those in foreign lands who were by power 
or poverty oppressed. And nothing could be more ungracious 
than the demand that the principles of these noble men should 
be not only ignored, but repudiated. 

The most considerate of Jews and Eationalists do not ask, do 
not desire, that this question should be meddled with by our leg- 
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islature. If there are districts where more harm than good re- 
sults from the use of the Bible in schools, let the local boards 
take action in such cases ; but do not require that the vast ma- 
jority of the districts in the State shall unwillingly eject God, or 
his Word, from their schools. 

The chief source of danger in this matter is found, not so much 
in our foreign population, as in unprincipled and ambitious poli- 
ticians, who, by appealing to sectarian bigotry or skeptical preju- 
dices, hope for personal advantage. Such men would sacrifice 
the dearest and most sacred interests of the public for the sake 
of office. " It is sport to a fool to do mischief." 

I have never discovered any sectarianism in any of the public 
schools of Ohio. I have had under my superintendence teachers 
who were members of a score of diflferent Christian denomina- 
tions ; such as Close Communion Baptists, Open Communion 
Baptists, Freewill Baptists; Eoman Catholics; High Church 
and Low Church Episcopalians; Congregationalists; Lutherans; 
Episcopal, Wesleyan, and Protestant Methodists; Old School, 
New School, and United Presbyterians ; Universalists, and 
others; yet I have never known one of all these hundreds of 
teachers attempt to inculcate his own peculiar religious opinions. 

The Bible is not a sectarian book, any more than the sun is a 
party institution. The idea that the Bible is a sectarian book, 
involves the blasphemy that God, its Author, is a sectarian. 
** The tree is known by its fruit." 

With all my heart I deprecate the angry agitation that has 
arisen on this subject. No good can come of it, and the men 
who are engaged in exciting this unholy strife, are enemies to the 
dearest public interests. Bat perhaps it is too much to hope 
that such men can be persuaded to desist from their mischievous 
folly, for it is as mournfully true now as it was in the days of 
Solomon that 

"Every fool will be meddling." 

But it is growing dark, and I must leave off just whore the 
evening finds me. I commenced writing with the intention of 
paying my regards to other fools than those I have mentioned : 
to Boards of Education (a mine that would bear working) ; Su- 
perintendents, Examiners, Teachers, etc. But they must bide 
their time. It may be that I can place them on exhibition in 
your June number. Meanwhile, 

Yours Truly. 
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PEACTICAL HINTS.— III. 

BY E. O. VAILE. 

1. If you wish to speak to your whole school, or to have a 
general exercise, see that every scholar's eye is tamed toward 
you before you begin. Or, in other words, always get a good 
ready before you start. Do you regard this foolish advice ? To 
the want of its practice is due, in a large measure, the friction 
and lack of success that many teachers encounter. True, it is a 
little thing; but it has much to do with the morale of a school. 
The character of a teacher, and of her school, may usually be 
accurately determined by simply seeing her call a class, or call her 
roll. Young teachers particularly, in their anxiety " to be at 
work," waste much of their ammunition. They begin to fire be- 
fore the enemy is in range. Do not begin a recitation until every 
pupil in the study-seats is at his proper work and quiet. Do not 
make a single explanation so long as there is a scholar who will 
not hear. How is this attention to be secured ? At first wait, — 
wait with power, but politely. The steady eyes of the teacher, 
with those of the children, who will soon turn in the same direc- 
tion, will speedily subdue any ordinary case. If this fails, a 
stronger force must be brought to bear. But do not forget that 
time spent in getting a good ready, is well spent. 

2. Let it be your intention not to be interrupted during a reci- 
tation by anything of an ordinary character. If a child asks for 
your attention, do not neglect it. Let your whole attention be 
given to it ; and suspend all other work until the matter is dis- 
posed of. When once it is understood that one scholar can be 
accommodated only at the expense of the many you will not 
often be annoyed by — " May I go out ? " " May I speak ? " or by 
like trivial interruptions. The pupil's sense of justice and gen- 
erosity will not permit him to inflict such a wrong upon his 
fellows. 

3. The impression seems to prevail, that getting a lesson is 
like knitting a stocking — so many rounds, so much work done. 
Hence, John is often excused after he has studied his lesson over 
half a dozen times ; or the unlucky urchin is reproved with the 
question, " How many times did you study your lesson over?" 
By such means scholars are taught to measure their effort by a 
false standard. Bepetition is not a substitute for concentration 
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and reflection. The evil effects of such a habit can hardly be 
estimated. The thought is not grasped. The words are not 
really signs of ideas to the child. A given amount of time spent 
in going over a lesson once slowly and thoughtfully, is of infin- 
itely more value to a student, than the same time spent in rapid 
repetition. Not only will the lesson be better prepared ; but a 
habit of mind will be encourm^ed that the pupil will not have to 
break up, before he can become a thoughtful and observing man. 
Teachers, be careful how your scholars prepare their spelling 
lessons. It is there the vicious habit is begun; but it soon is 
carried into every study. 
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QUESTIONS ON ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS. 

BY J. C. GREENOUGH.* 

What are the occasions of our first ideas of numbers ? 

When should pupils gain their first knowledge of number? 

What is a number? What is number? Can you show that 
one is not a number ? Is number ever concrete ? 

Which is the more correct expression, 2 times 2 are 4, or 2 
times 2 is 4? 

What is the meaning of the word times in the above expression? 

What is the unit of any number employed as a multiplier ? 

By what is multiplication distinguished from addition ? 

How does a principle of arithmetic differ from a rule? 

Would you teach the numeration and notation of decimals be- 
fore teaching addition ? 

How much of oral arithmetic would you teach before teaching 
written arithmetic ? 

Give your method of analysis for the explanation of the pro- 
cess of finding by multiplication the contents of a rectangular 
surface ? 

What apparatus is necessary in order to teach "compound 
numbers " correctly ? 

Which do you consider the better method for finding interest? 

How many methods would you teach for finding a result in 
any of the departments of arithmetic ? When ? Why ? 

• 

* State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
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What are the ends you would strive to have the pupil secure 
in the study of arithmetic ? 

For what purpose would you assign problems ? Would you 
assign original problems, and when, and for what reasons ? 

Explain some of the best modes of conducting recitations in 
arithmetic. 

How would you conduct recitati^nns in a room in which there 
is no blackboard ? 

What should a complete course in arithmetic include ? ' 

Name the order in which the departments of arithmetic should 
be taught. 

Which do you consider the more important departments of 
arithmetic ? 

How far should a pupil advance in arithmetic before beginning 
algebra ? 

State the relative amount of time which you think pupils 
should give to the study of arithmetic, geography, and language 
in our common schools. 

Why is one of the above named common English branches of 
more importance than another? 

What directions are of service to a pupil in preparing his les- 
son in arithmetic ? 

What are the objects to be secured by a recitation in arithmetic? 

Will you allow a pupil to recite -by merely stating results pre- 
viously obtained ? 

What modes of recitation will enable you to keep an accurate 
record of the recitations of each pupil ? 

What do you consider the proper use of a text-book in arith- 
metic ? 

What applications would you lead the pupil to make of what 
he learns in arithmetic? 



There is no feature of our school system so vital to its success 
as that which places at the door of every school-room a board of 
examiners to determine who is qualified to enter there as a 
teacher and guide of youth. They are the sentries of the school 
system, and upon their fidelity and efficiency depend, to a great 
extent, its character and usefulness. No other school officers 
need a truer conception of their duties, or a more ardent devo- 
tion to the cause of education. 
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TARDINESS. 



My attention bas been called to the subject of school tardiness by a letter in 
the last Monthly^ written by W. S. Hayden, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools at Chagrin Falls. Mr. Hayden proposes the following question : — 
" Will Commissioner Henkle define tardiness, or excuse us from reporting ? " 

To this question I make the following answer : 

It may be very desirable for local purposes to have intelligent reports on 
tardiness, but such reports are impracticable for the whole State. The teach- 
ers' term-report blanks to township clerks sent from this office say nothing 
about the number of cases of truancy, of corporal punishment, and of tardi- 
ness. This, however, is not the case with the teachers' term-report blanks to 
Boards of Education. The blanks sent out from the School Department will 
soon be remodeled with a view to simplification. The necessity of such sim- 
plification was felt by each of my two immediate predecessors. One of the 
changes that ought to be made in some of the blanks, is the omission of all 
reference to the number of cases of tardiness, truancy, and corporal punish- 
ment When acting as superintendent of schools, I never reported these 
items to the State School Commissioner, and I shall not now as Commissioner 
demand such reports from Mr. Hayden or any one else. 

When tardiness is prevented by the closing of doors, it is simply converted 
into absenteeism. It is believed, however, that the number of cases of absen- 
teeism thus caused, is not near so great as the number of cases of tardiness 
in schools in which the exclusion of tardy pupils is not adopted. I know of 
no teacher that is foolish enough to think that the forcible prevention of tardi- 
ness is indicative of his '^ efficiency." 

Wherever the exclusive plan is not adopted, it is well to make weekly, 
monthly, or term reports of tardiness. To make such reports of any value, 
they should comprehend several items. One should be the whole number of 
cases of tardiness, say, within the week ; another, the number of different 
pupils tardy; another, the number of pupils enrolled within the w6ek (no pupil 
absent during the whole school week being counted in this enrolment) ; an- 
other, the average number in daily attendance ; and another, the aggregate 
number of minutes lost by tardiness. For the sake of illustration, let the fol- 
lowing be the report of a school for a particular week : Number of cases of 
tardiness, 20 ; number of different pupils tardy, 15 ; number enrolled within 
the week, 50 ; average number in daily attendance, 45} ; and the whole num- 
ber of minutes lost by tardiness, 100. These elements give the following 
averages and percentages: Average length of the cases of tardiness, 5 min- 
utes; average number of minutes lost by the tardy pupils, 6}; percentage of 
enrolled pupils, tardy, 30 ; percentage of average number in daily attendance, 
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tardy, 32; percentage of cases of tardiness to whole number of opportunities 
based on enrolment, 4 ; on average daily attendance, 4| ; percentage of loss 
by tardiness based on the average daily attendance, .12. 

The last three percentages may need a little explanation. An enrolment of 
50 pupils gives, in a week of five days of two sessions a day, an opportunity 
for 600 cases of tardiness, of which 20 cases are 4 per cent The actual at- 
tendance which was equal to a daily average of 45J, gives 455 opportunities 
for tardiness, of which 20 cases are 4| per cent Taking the school hours 
each day as 6, 1800 minutes are due to the school from each pupil attending 
every day in the week, and the whole amount due from those in attendance is 
45} times 1800 minates or 81,900 minutes, of which 100 minutes are .12 per 
cent (not 12 per cent, but twelve hundredths of one per cent) 

My own opinion is, that this last percentage is the most valuable of all. The 
number of cases of tardiness, as well as the number of diflferent pupils tardy, 
might be given, whence the first two averages above given might be obtained. 

To sum up the whole matter : For a week's report the following items should 
always be reported : the whole number of minutes lost by tardiness, as well as 
the average number of pupils in daily attendance, whence the percentage of 
loss by tardiness can be readily obtained. If sufficient reasons exist in the 
minds of superintendents, the weekly enrolment, the number of cases of tardi- 
ness, and the number of different pupils tardy, might be added as a basis of 
other averages and percentages. 

I trust the abovs discussion will be considered sufficiently exhaustive as to 

the statistics of tardiness. 

W. D. Henkle, 

State Commissioner of Common Schools. 



SCHOOL LAWS. 

The following are all the general laws relating to schools, with one exception, 
passed by the present General Assembly : 

AN ACT 

To amend the act entitled ** an aot to amend the act for the better regulation of the 
public schools in cities, towns/' etc., passed February 21, 1849, passed March 13, 
1850. (0. L., vol. 48, p. 40 ; S. U C, pages 1376-7.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohi4>, 
That section three of the above recited act be amended so as to read as fol- 
lows : 

Section 3. The title to all real estate and other property belonging for 
school purposes to any city, town, village, township, or district, or to any part 
of the same, which is or may be organized into a single school district in ac- 
cordance with this act, or the act to which this is an amendment, shall be re- 
garded in law as vested in the board of education thereof, for the support and 
use of the public schools therein ; and said board may dispose of, sell, and con- 
vey said real estate, or any part of the same, by deed to be executed by the 
president of said board, upon a majority vote for such sale, at any regular meet- 
ing of the electors of said district: Provided, that where the school-house site 
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is held under a lease, only the title to the estate created thereby shall be re- 
garded as vested in the board of education; which estate may be sold and con- 
veyed by the board of education, when authorized in the manner hereinbefore 
provided. 

Sec. 2. That section three of said amendatory act of March 13, 1850, is 
hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect from its passage. 

Passed February 1, 1870. 



AN ACT 

To authorize township trustees to appropriate surplus bounty funds to school 

purposes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio^ 
That the trustees of any township be and are hereby authorized, when re- 
quested by the board of education of the township, to appropriate any surplus 
bounty money belonging to the township that is not necessary for township 
expenses, to school and school-house purposes, not to exceed one thousand 
dollars in one year. 

Sec. 2. This act to take effect and be in force on and after its passage. 

Passed March 18, 1870. 



AN ACT 

To amend and repeal section twenty-seven of "an act to provide for the reorganiza- 
tion! supervision, and maintenance of common schools," passed March 14, 1853« 
(Swan and Critolifield, p. 1346.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio^ 
That section twenty-seven of "an act to provide for the reogauization, super- 
vision, and maintenance of common schools," passed March 14, 1853, (S. & C. 
1346) be so amended as to read as follows : 

Section 27. The township treasurer in each township shall be the treasurer 
of all school funds for school purposes belonging to the township, arising from 
whatever sources, and on his election, and before entering upon his duties as 
treasurer of the school funds, he shall give a separate bond with sufficient 
sureties, in double the probable amount of money that shall come into his 
hands as such school-fund treasurer, payable to the state of Ohio, conditioned 
for the faithful disbursement, according to law, of all such school funds as 
shall, from time to time, come into his hands. Said bond shall be approved in 
amount and security by the trustees of the township, and on forfeiture of any 
bond given for the purpose aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the township clerk, 
in his own name, as clerk aforesaid, to prosecute and cause the same to be 
c6llected and paid in to the proper officer of the court, for the use of the 
schools in the township; which money shall be paid out bv such officer as the 
board of education may order. If the township clerk shall, for thirty days 
after notice by any freeholder of the township, of such forfeiture, fail to prose- 
cute said bond, any freeholder may cause such prosecution to be instituted and 
carried on in the name of said clerk, and cause the money to be collected and 
paid to the proper officer of the court, who shall pay out the same as hereinbe- 
fore in this section provided. 

Sec. 2. That original section twenty-seven of said act be and the same is 
hereby repealed ; provided, that no bonds heretofore given shall thereby be in- 
validated, nor rights of action thereon be lost or impaired, and no actions 
pending abate, but all such actions may proceed under said original section 
twenty-seven, or under the same as herein amended, as the person prosecuting 
may determine. 

Sec. 3. This act to take effect and be in force from and af^er its passage. 

Passed March 25, 1870. 
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AN ACT 

To amend section thirteen of an act to amend and supplementary to an act entitled 
an act to provide for the re-oganisation, superyision, and maintenance of common 
schools, passed March 14th, 1853, and the acts amendatory thereto ; also, supple- 
mentary to an act for the support and better regulation of common schools in the 
town of Akron, passed February 8th, 1847, and the acts amendatory thereto ; also, 
supplementary to an act for the better regulation of the pnblic schools in cities, 
towns, etc., passed February 21st, 1849, and the acts amendatory thereto. (S. & C, 
page 704.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio^ 
That section thirteen of the above recited act be amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

Section 13. In every county of this state in which an association of teach- 
ers of common schools called a teachers' institute has been or may hereafter 
be formed, the treasurer of said county is hereby required to pay over to the 
committee of said institute, upon the order of the county auditor, snch sum of 
money belonging to the fund arising from the means and sources as provided 
in the seventh section of this act, as may not have been previously appropri- 
ated; and it shall be the duty of the said committee of every such teachers* 
institute to report within thirty days after every meeting of the same, to the 
state commissioner of common schools, the number of teachers in attendance, 
the names of the instructors and lecturers, an account of the moneys received 
and expended by them, and such other information relating to the institute as 
the said commissioner may require : Provided, that no part of the said moneys 
shall be ordered by the county auditor to be paid over except upon the petition 
of at least thirty practical teachers, residents of the county, who shall therein 
declare their intention to attend such institute, nor until the said committee 
shall file with the said auditor their bond, in double the amount of the moneys 
to come to their hands, payable to the state of Ohio, for the use of the teach- 
ers' institute of said county, with sufficient sureties, to be approved by said 
auditor, conditioned for the faithful disbursement of said moneys, and that 
said committee shall make the report to the state school commissioner as here- 
inbefore provided ; and in case the said committee shall fail to make said re- 
port as hereinbefore provided, they shall forfeit and pay to the state of Ohio 
the sum of fifty dollars for each failure, to be recovered in an action on said 
bond as hereinafter provided ; and on forfeiture of such bond, it shall be the 
duty of the prosecuting attorney of the proper county, in the name of the state 
of Ohio, to prosecute an action upon such bond and collect any such moneys 
which said committee may have failed to disburse according to law, or any 
penalty to which they may be liable under this act, or both, and to pay the 
same into the county treasury for the use of such institute. 

Sec. 2. That said original section thirteen of the above recited act be re- 
pealed. This act to take e£fect on its passage. 

Passed April 6, 1870. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

There are indications that there will be a larger number of teachers' insti- 
tutes this year in the months of June and July than is usual This fact may 
render it difficult for some counties to procure instructors. I presume that 
the services of Messrs. White, Cowdery, Harvey, Hancock, De Wolf, Mitchell, 
Tappan, Stevenson, Schuyler, Orton, Kirkword, Harper, and others, who have 
heretofore done so much in the institute work, may still be procured. From a 
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conversation recently had with Jas. E. Murdoch, I infer that he would labor in 
institutes this summer. His postoffice address is Murdoch, Warren county, 0. 
Mr. T. C. Mendenhall, of the Columbus High School, may be obtained as a lec- 
turer on Physics. He would take with him some of the new apparatus which 
he has lately procured to illustrate his subject He would also be well able to 
take charge of the subject of Arithmetic in addition to his lectures on Physics. 
Prof M. C. Stevens, my successor at Salem, Columbiana county, 0., I think 
might also be secured as an instructor in the time of his summer vacation 
which will extend from about June 10, to Aug. 27. He would give special at- 
tention to Arithmetic and Theory and Practice of Teaching. Prof Stevens 
stands high as a mathematician. W. D. Henkle, 

State Commissioner of Common Schools, 



STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The above-named organization will hold its next meeting in the City of 
Columbus, Tuesday, July 5, 18Y0. 

At 9 o'clock A. if, an Address on the Literary Culture of the Teacher, will 
be read by Thos. W. Harvey, Supt of the Schools of Painesville. This will be 
followed by a discussion. 

At II o'clock^ a paper will be read by A. J. RickofiF, Supt of the Cleveland 
Schools, on the Nomenclature of School Classification. 

At 2 o'clock P.M.J A discussion of the above topic. 

At 3 o'clock J Miss D. A. Lathrop, Principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, 
will read a paper on the Value and Place of Object Lessons in a Course of 
Study ; to be followed by a discussion. 

All Principals of Graded Schools are entitled to membership in the Associa- 
tion; and friends of education generally are invited to participate in its dis- 
cussions. John Hancock, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 

A school house should be an attractive and cheerful place. It should be 
pleasantly located, neat, and commodious. Its internal arrangement and its 
external appearance should be in keeping with the great object it is designed 
to subserve. Its furniture and conveniences should, at the least, represent the 
average comfort and taste of the community. The grounds of a country 
school house should contain not much less than an acre. They should be en- 
closed with a neat and substantial fence. The school house should be situated 
a few yards from the front and equally distant from the two sides of the lot 
A close fence extending from the centre of the rear of the house, should di- 
vide the back -yard into separate play-grounds for the boys and girls. A sub- 
stantial wood-shed and other out-houses should also be provided. Door 
scrapers and good mats (those made of corn-husk being excellent) should re- 
move all excuse for entering the school-room with muddy shoes. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

On tlie first of July, I shall begin the issue of a national edition of the 
Monthly, under the title of 

te::e jvatiojval teacher. 

This step is taken in response to a wide demand in other States for an educa- 
tional journal possessing the merits of the Monthly, but free from the local 
features due to its character as a State organ. 

The National Teacher will contain the same contributions, editorials, and 
book notices as the Monthly, but in place of the '^ Miscellany ", devoted 
largely to Ohio school interests, there will be substituted a miscellany devoted 
to the educational interests of the country at large. For this purpose the 
United States will be divided into some eight sections, and the record of school 
progress in each will be given under the appropriate heading. I shall aim to 
secure special correspondents in each section. 

It is obvious that this arrangement will improve the character of the Ohio 
Educational Monthly. It will enable me to secure a still better class of con- 
tributions, and the largely increased circulation of the two editions will justify 
increased editorial attention and labor. 

The Teacher is designed for circulation in other States, The subscription 
price will be $1.50 a year; four or more copies, $1.26 a copy. 

W^ The National Teacher will not he made the rival of the State jour- 
nals^ hut will he commended to those who may wish to take an educational 

periodical in addition to their own. 

E. E. WHITE. 



REFORM IN THE SCHOOL-BOOK BUSINESS. 

A convention of the leading school-book publishers of the country was held 
in New York, March 16-19, to institute a reform in the business of introducing 
school books. It was agreed that the present mode, with its admitted evils, 
ought not to be continued, and, afler a full discussion of the whole subject, a 
plan was matured and agreed upon, of which the following are the principal 
features : 
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1. The organization of "The Publishers Board of Trade" with executive 
officers, including a "Committee of Arbitration" with power to adjust differ- 
ences and investigate all violations of the articles of agreement 

2. An agreement to introduce no school books at less than half the pub- 
lished cash retail price. 

3. An agreement not to allow any commission, or pay any bonus whatever 
for influence or assistance in the introduction of books. 

4. The withdrawal of all traveling agents after July 1st, with the right to 
establish at different centers in the country, not to exceed eight " correspond- 
ing agencies." 

It will be seen that the reform instituted is a radical one, and the twenty-one 
definite and comprehensive by-laws are an assurance that it will be thorough. 
It sweeps away the whole agency business, which, as has long been evident, 
was demoralizing the school-book business, and burdening it with an expense 
which no ordinary profits on sales would justify. As somebody must pay the 
fiddler, the conviction is quite general, that the immense cost of free introduc- 
tions, agencies, and considerations comes ultimately out of the pockets of 
school patrons. 

But we specially congratulate teachers and superintendents on this change, 
few of whom have been untouched by the school-book influence, exerted either 
for or against them. In some instances, it has been strong enough to keep 
incompetent men in important positions, and it has too often undermined those 
who otherwise would have been successful. In many cases the sharp practices 
of agents have brought teachers and school officers under the suspicion of cor- 
rnption — a suspicion unfounded in ninety-nine cases in a hundred. The fact 
that the reputation of the profession is suffering from this cause, is, however, 
undeniable. 

Lastly, we congratulate school-book publishers on the step they have taken. 
For many years we have been brought into close business relations with them, 
and we take pleasure in saying, that no department of business is conducted 
by more upright and honorable men. We know that they have condemned 
and deplored the evil practices growing out of the abuse of the agency busi- 
ness, and that most publishing houses and agents have striven, some success- 
fully, to avoid and correct them. " Let us have peace." 



MEETING OF NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS* ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting of the National Superintendents' Association, held at Washing- 
ton, March 1-3, was attended by delegates from nearly half of the States, 
and the proceedings were of a very important character. 

Hon. W. Johnson, State School Supt of Maine, made a report on School 
Supervision, which was followed by a discussion centering on the value and 
importance of county supervision. The following resolutions on the subject 
were adopted : 
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Betolved, That active sobool siipeiTision is an element essential to the complete 
development of a public school system. 

Beaolved, That complete supervision involves — 1. A State Superintendenoj ; 2. 
City Snperintendency ; 3. County or District Superintendency ; 4. Town or Town- 
ship Snperintendenoy. 

Hon. W. D. Henkle, State School Commissioner of Ohio, presented the sub- 
ject of School Statistics. His suggestive report is found in our April issue. 

Hon. S. S. Ashley, State School Supt of North Carolina, read a report on 
" National Aids to School Systems of the South ", in which Congress was asked 
to make such provision by the granting of public lands, or by appropriating 
the proceeds of the sale of such lands or other government property, or by 
direct appropriation of money, as shall aid the Southern States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of good public schools. It was recommended that 
this appropriation should not be less than $1,500,000 annually for a period of 
five years, and that the money should be disbursed in each State by an officer 
or agent of the National Government These propositions were earnestly dis- 
cussed, and referred to a special committee. 

Gen. Howard presented a report, recommending the consolidation of the 
educational division of the Freedmen's Bureau with the National Bureau of 
Education. He stated that the Freedmen's Bureau had expended for educa- 
tional purposes, in five years, about $3,500,000, and that an equal sum had 
been contributed by the benevolent societies of the North. The freedmen had 
raised about $1,000,000. The policy of the Bureau had been the same as that 
used in the distribution of the Peabody Fund, viz : to help those who are will- 
ing to help themselves. An incalculable amount of good had been accom- 
plished. He strongly urged the continuance of this work, of encouraging and 
stimulating the local authorities and the people to organize and sustain effi- 
cient schools. The plan would not require a large annual expenditure. He 
stated that in organizing the new agency it is proposed *' to initiate not pre- 
cisely a national system of education for the whole people, but a kind of super- 
vision of the public schools of the several States," without relieving them of 
responsibility or, in the least, infringing upon their rights. 

Gen. Eaton, National Commissioner of Education, stated that bills embody- 
ing the recommendation of Gen. Howard, were in the hands of the Senate 
Committee on Retrenchment and Reform, and the House Committee on Edu. 
cation and Labor, and that there was good prospect that the consolidation 
would be effected. 

The special committee on Supt Ashley's propositions reported the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

Whebsab, It is the opinion of this Convention that the work of reconstruction 
will not be finished, and a sure basis of a republican government will not be laid in 
the States recently in rebellion until an efficient system of public instruction shall be 
established in each, which shall embrace the whole population thereof: therefore, 

Buolved, That this National Convention of School Superintendents earnestly re- 
commends CoDgress to take into immediate consideration the educational condition 
of the States aforesaid, and to make such provision as the exigencies of the times 
demand. 

We regret that we have neither the time nor the space this month to give 
this action the consideration its importance deserves. The discussion shows 
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clearly that tbe edacational necessities of the Soath are giving impetus to the 
hitherto unnoticed movement for the establishment of a national system of 
education. Representative Hoar, of Mass., the author of the House bill to 
establish a national school system, was present He stated that he was con- 
vinced that " the Government must take in hand the public education of its 
people ", and that this was among its delegated powers. " It is not necessa- 
ry", said he, ^' that Congress take from the individual States the management 
of the details of their educational systems, but Congress has the right to 
assume the supervision of these details^ He proposed that Congress should 
establish a common-school system throughout the country, and apportion a tax 
among the several States according to their population, with provision that 
any State which, within a reasonable time, shall establish for itself a school 
system, meeting prescribed requisites, may be excused from the payment of 
its share of the national tax. Representative Prosser, of Tennessee, favored 
"the national extension of education." 

President Wickersham, in an earlier discussion, declared that as "a matter 
of broad policy" the National Government ought not to take one step toward 
a national system of education, and we are surprised that this position was not 
unequivocally taken by the Association. The General Government may safely 
and wisely make appropriations of lands or money to aid in the establishment 
of school systems in the South. This it did for the West when there was far 
less need of its aid. These appropriations may also be made conditionally, 
and their disbursement may be placed under proper supervision. So far as the 
territories are concerned, Congress may require and regulate common-school 
systems. 

But we see no necessity of any direct national management or supervision 
of education in the States. The history of the Northern States shows that 
such interference is unnecessary here, and, with proper national encourage- 
ment and assistance, good school systems will soon be in operation in every 
State of the South. It takes time to accomplish so great a work. 

The transfer of the educational work of the Freedmen s Bureau to the 
Bureau of Education will place no ordinary responsibility on the National 
Commissioner, and it will take great wisdom and caution to keep the educa- 
tional policy of the Government from drifting into the current of a national 
school system. 

Dr. Barnard, the retiring Commissioner, presented a report on " The Na- 
tional Department of Education — its Work in the Past" It was a very full 
statement of the comprehensive plans which had been initiated. He was re- 
quested to furnish a written copy of the report for publication. 

On motion of Secretary B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, a commiittee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Northrop, Hobbs, and Jillson, was appointed to consider the 
subject of competitive examinations as a mode of admission to the U. S. Mili- 
tary and Naval Academies. The committee presented the subject to the 
proper Congressional committees, and reported to the Association the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

JRetolved, That no person should be appointed to the oadet corps at West Point, or 
to the naval corps at Annapolis, until he has been found qualified in the particulars 
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designated by law, after a public examination. The examiners should make return 
under oath to the Secretary of War of the persons examined, in the order of merit ; 
and all appointments to fill vacancies should be made from these returns, and in the 
order of merit as assigned by the examiners. 

We have gleaned the data for the above sketch from a somewhat full report 
of the proceedings found in the Educational Gazette for April. 



We call attention to the article in this number by an " ex-Catholic." 

The writer is a gentleman of eminent scholarship and of great candor and 
liberality. He doubtless fairly presents the Catholic objection to the reading 
of any version of the Bible in the public schools, but, we would ask, does not 
the real difficulty lie back of the Bible question ? The Church of Rome claims 
and demands supreme and exclusive authority in education, and especially in 
the education of Catholic youth. It denies that the State has any right to 
educate, except so far as it may become the agent of the Church. Hence, the 
uniform and unyielding demand that the free-school system of this country 
shall either be abolished or the school funds divided between Catholics and 
Protestants. The only way in which the school system can be made accepta- 
ble to the Church of Rome is to make the whole or a sufficient part of it 
Catholic. This is the root of the difficulty, and it strikes too deep for surface 
treatment. The forcible ejection of the Bible and all religious influences from 
the schools, will make them less instead of more acceptable to Catholics, and, 
at the same time, it will alienate the support of many Protestants. No one 
has been able to show how such a course will fortify the school system against 
Catholic assaults. To lessen the friends of a cause is a queer way to strengthen 
it The attempt to draw a moral from the St Louis election in favor of the 
anti-Bible view, is ridiculous. The proposition to divide the school funds 
would, to claim the least, be voted down as decisively in Cincinnati or Chicago. 
The true and strong position to take on this subject is, that the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools shall neither be prohibited nor required. Let 
the whole subject be left — where it has been wisely left for fifty years — to the 
common sense and discretion of American teachers. 



At the recent election of school trustees in Cincinnati, the Bible ques- 
tion was made a square issue, and, as a result, a majority of the members of 
the new Board are opposed to the exclusion of the Bible from the schools. This 
doubtless secures the repeal of the famous Miller resolutions, already decided 
void by the Superior Court, but, of course, the enemies of the Bible will ^renew 

the conflict at the first favorable opportunity. The day after the Cincinnati 

election the citizens of St. Louis voted on the demand of the Catholics for a 
division of the school funds. The friends of the school system triumphed, a 
decided majority of the new Board being in favor of non-sectarian schools. 
The Bible has long been excluded from the public schools of St Louis, bat 
this fact has not lessened, in the least, the Catholic opposition. The St. Louis 
schools without the Bible are as objectionable to Catholics as the Cincinnati 
schools with the Bible. 
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MISCELLANY. 

When notified that a subsoriber has failed to reoeiye the Monthlt, we remail 

the missing numbers. 

Wb can still supply back numbers of the Monthly from January — the begin- 
ning of the current volume. Our subscription list is growing rery encouragingly. 

——-The State Superintendents' Association meets at Columbus (High School 
Building) July 5th. The programme, given in another place, shows that important 
topics are to be considered. The Ohio Teachers' Association meets at the same place 
July 6th and 7th. 

The State Printer succeeded in getting out the School Commissioner's report 



in time for the members of the General Assembly to take a copy home with them I 
The report proper is sensibly brief, occupying but twenty- eight pages, fourteen of 
which are filled with detailed summaries of statistics. The more important portions 
of the report were published in the Monthly for February. The statistical tables 
are carefully compiled, and are very full. The appendix contains cuts of the school 
buildings of Salem, Gallon, and Bucyrus, nineteen cuts of school furniture, and sev- 
eral cuts of school apparatus — a new feature. Examiners, superintendents, presi- 
dents of colleges, principals of academies and seminaries, township clerks and treas- 
urers, sub-district clerks, and the officers of school boards in special districts are enti- 
tled to a copy of the report on application to the county auditor. Teachers wishing 
a copy should apply to the School Commissioner. 

A befebence to the school laws, in the School Officers' Department, will show 



what the present General Assembly has been willing to do for the improvement of the 
school system. We confess that it looks like small tinkering. The only law to 
which we need call attention, is the one relating to teachers' institutes. The amend- 
ment requires institute committees to file a bond with the auditor, conditioned on the 
faithful disbursement of the money, and on the making of the required report to the 
State School Commissioner. The Commissioner received no report from twenty of 

the institutes held last year and noticed in the Monthly The House deserves 

special credit for slaughtering two bills — the one making a certificate issued in any 
county valid throughout the State, and the other (a Senate bill) forbidding the sus- 
pension of pupils for absence and other causes. The bill abolishing local boards of 
examiners was not reported back by the School Committee of the House. 

The National Normal Association meets at Cleveland, August 12 and 13 ; the 

National Superintendents' Association, August 15 and 16 ; and the National Teach- 
ers' Association, August 17, 18, and 19. The full programme will be ready in time 
for our June issue. President Hagar informs us that among the lecturers and essay- 
ists for the Teachers' Association, are Gen. John Eaton, National Commissioner of 
Education ; Hon. F. A. Sawyer, U. S. Senator from South Carolina, a practical teacher 
of long experience; Prof. Geo. A. Chase, Principal of the Female High School at 
Louisville, Ey. ; Ira S. Baker, Principal of Skinner Grammar School, Chicago, 111. • 
E. Touijee, Director of the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston j Prof. E. 
A. Sheldon, Principal of the Oswego Normal School, N. Y.j Prof. J. W. Hoyt, of 
Madison University, Wis. ; and Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard College, 
Mass. One gentleman is yet to be heard from. We hope that all of these addresses 
and papers are not to be crowded into a three days' programme. Remember Trenton, 
Bro. Hagar I 

11* 
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Oberlin. — We think no other town in the State can report bo large a proportionate 
school attendance as Oberlin. During the present school year, eighty per cent, of 
the yonth of school age (between 5 and 21) hare been in regular attendance at the 
pnblic schools, and ten per cent, have attended the College, giring the extraordinary 
enrollment of ninety per cent, of the school population. The average daily attendance 
in the public schools for two terms, is over 93 per cent. There are about 700 students 
enrolled in the various departments of the College, and the number in the several 
graduating classes is over 70. In addition to the College and the public schools, the 
town contains a Commercial Institute, a Chirographic Institute, and a Telegraphic 
Institute — all in prosperous condition. Seventy teachers are employed in the various 
institutions. Oberlin is emphatically a school town. 

Personal. — E. P. Caruthers, a teacher in the Ohio Deaf and Dumb Institution 
since 1865, has been elected Superintendent of a similar institution at Little Rock, 
Ark., at a salary of $2,000 and found. We most heartily con^mend Mr. C. to the 

people of Arkansas. Prof. Sidney A. Norton, late of Mt. Auburn, sails for Berlin 

in May. W. H. Cole, late of Nashville, Tenn., has taken charge of the public 

schools of Wilmington, 0. C. W. Bennett, professor of mathematics in Moore's 

Hill College, Ind., has taken charge of the public schools of Greenfield, 0. Hon. 

S. S. Randall has resigned the superintendency of the public schools of New York 

City. Pres. E. T. Tappan, of Eenyon College, will engage in the institute work 

in July and August. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Central Ohio Teachers' Association. — The first meeting held at Columbus, Sat- 
urday, April 2, was well attended by the teachers of this city and county, with some 
twenty delegates from other cities and towns, ificluding Springfield, Morrow, Circle- 
ville, Lancaster, Urbana, Gallon, Marion, and Mansfield. The exercises were inter- 
esting and valuable. The President, Supt. C. S. Smart, of Circleville, presented an 
excellent inaugural, which was briefly discussed by Mr. Joseph SuUivant, Commis- 
sioner Henkle, and others. This was followed by a discussion of the Bible question, 
participated in by Messrs. Reinmund, Mitchell, Crow, and others. No speaker 
favored the exclusion of the Bible from the schools. In the afternoon brief and 
practical papers were read by Supt. Parker, of Mansfield, on '' Incentives to Study " ,* 
by Supt. Reinmund, of Springfield, on " Methods of Teaching Penmanship " (pub- 
lished in this number) ; and by Mrs. Cuscaden, Supt. of Marion schools, on ** Pri- 
mary Instruction." Mr. Parker's paper was briefly discussed by Messrs. Henkle, 
Deuelf Williamson, and others. The next meeting is to be held in Columbus. 

North Central Ohio Teachers' Association. — This Association is composed of 
the teachers of Crawford, Richland, and adjoining counties. Its second meeting was 
held at Galion, Saturday, March 19th, with a good attendance. A full board of offi- 
cers was elected with Supt. Parker as president. Papers were read by Mr. Parker on 
* * Incentives to Study "; by Mrs. Cuscaden on " Primary Instruction " j and by Mr. 
Gillellen, of Shelby, on '' Language Lessons." Each paper was briefly discussed. 
The next meeting is to be held the first Saturday of June. 

Huron County. — The banner institute of the year was held at Norwalk the last 
week of March. The number of names enrolled was 233, with an average attend- 
ance of about 160. The instructors were Pres. E. T. Tappan, of Kenyon College, 
and Supt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, who gave great satisfaction. School Commis- 
sioner Henkle and Supt. Cowdery were each present a half-day. The success of the 
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institute was largely dne to the exoellent management of Sapt. Stevenson ; and we 
hope that he may be equally suooessful in directing the next meeting of the State 
Assooiation. He knows how to do it. The fact that the Momthlt received 42 sub- 
Boribers, is an index of the spirit of the institute. Mr. Stevenson has since in- 
creased the list to 50. 

PoBTAGS County. — Another fine institute was held at Ravenna the last week of 
March. The number enrolled was 126. The instructors were Col. D. F. De Wolf, of 
Toledo, Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of Oswego, N. T., and E. D. Babbitt, of New 
York. Evening lectures were delivered by School Commissioner Henkle, Hon. 
Anson Smyth, Col. De Wolf, and Mrs. Smith. The officers were Supt. W. P. Hussey, 
president; J. F. Lukens, secretary; and H. H. Stevens, treasurer. The teachers 
present came to the institute to receive practical assistance, and they were not disap- 
pointed. They went home feeling that they had spent time and money in a profita- 
ble manner. The Monthly received 40 subscribers, and Mr. Hussey has since in- 
creased the number to 56. 

Madison County. — A teachers' institute was held at London, April 4-8. There was 
not a large attendance, but a good work was done. The instructors were Bev. C. W. 
Finley and J. D. Stine, two of the county examiners, and G. A. James and Geo. E. 
Hoss, the latter in vocal music. Evening lectures were given by Prof. Wm. Smith, 
of Xenia Female College, Mr. J. C. Ridge, of Dayton, and others. The sessions 
were held in the union school building — one of the finest in the State. 

Gbxxnvillb. — The school board proposes to open a normal institute on the 23d of 
May, to continue six weeks. The institute will be in charge of Supt. J. S. Wilson, 
an experienced and skillful teacher. 

West Vibginia. — The State Teachers' Institute will open at Parkersburg, June 

28th. Supt. Williams means to make it a complete success. The State Normal 

School located at Marshall College, in Cabell county, will graduate its first class at 

its ensuing anniversary in June. Rev. W. H. Morton, of Martin's Ferry, 0., has 

accepted the presidency of the Wheeling Female College. 
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Caii Julii C^sabis Commbntabii db Bbllo Gallico, with References to Hark- 
ness's, Bullions and Morris's, Andrews and Stoddard's, and Allen's Latin Gram- 
mars ; Synonyms ; Notes Critical and Explanatory ; and a Vocabulary. By J. H. 
Hanson, A.M., Principal of the Classical Institute, Waterville, Me. New York : 
Woolworth, Ainsworth k Co. 1870. 

This work comprises the whole of CsBsar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. It is 
not an entirely new work, but the Caesar of the author's Latin Prose Book, revised 
and published in a separate volume. The main features are the same. The refer- 
ences are to four, instead of three grammars, and are with the notes, instead of at 
the bottom of the page, — an improvement in appearance but not in convenience. 
The notes have been revised, and, as far as we have examined, improved. The syn- 
onyms are an important feature. The vocabulary combines the several vocabularies 
of the Prose Book, and, excepting the complete lexicons, is the best we have ever 
seen. The mechanical execution is perfect. 

The work may be one of the demands of the age, but we would recommend it 
more heartily if it had been published without a vocabulary ; for if one would know 
thoroughly the Latin language, he muai have a complete lexicon. a. b. 
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Graded Songs fob Gbadbd Schools. By 0. Blackmav, Teacher of Music in the 
Sohools of Chicago. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Chicago: Root & Cady. 

Suppose some one looking at these books, should ask, " What are they ? " It may 
be answered that they are the same to the subject of music that the various sets of 
readers are to the study of reading. It is simply a series of books, intended to fur- 
nish a systematic course of study adapted to the capacity of the youngest pupil in 
day schools, and taking the same pupil up through the various stages of progress, 
till, finally, as he is able to read in the High School, he is also able to read at sight 
and sing with taste the works of the best authors. The eiperiment in Chicago has 
proved a complete success. Mr. Blackman testifies that a short daily lesson from 
teachers (even when they had no previous knowledge of music and laughed at the 
idea of teaching it!) "resulted in progress vastly more thorough and more rapid 
than could have been secured by a long lesson from himself once a week." 

It is truly the right step in the right direction. Music is taught, not by rote as an 
art, but scientifically as a language, which Music truly is. Educators from other 
cities are uniformly astonished at the musical proficiency of the pupils, and, especial- 
ly, at the readiness and independence with which they read music at sight — the only 
practical test of thoroughness in instruction. Nos. 4 and 5 will complete the series. 

T. E. s. 

Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By Chas. W. Eliot and Frank H. Stores. 
Second Edition Revised. New York : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This is a compact 12mo volume of 640 pages, the object of which is to facilitate 
the teaching of Chemistry by the experimental and inductive method. A somewhat 
careful examination of the work leads us to the conclusion that it is very well adapted 
for that purpose. The usual chapters on Chemical Physics — heat, light, and elastic- 
ity — are omitted ; a wise step, by means of which the authors are enabled to devote 
the whole volume to legitimate Chemistry. It begins with the analysis and chemical 
properties of air. The properties of the four elements, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen 
and chlorine are then exhibited by experiment, and the composition of many of their 
most important compounds is demonstrated by analysis or synthesis, or both and 
their chemical properties exhibited by actual experiment. A thorough discussion of 
the principal elementary bodies and their compounds fills the bulk of the volume 
which is particularly practical and interesting in the chapters on iron, carbon pho- 
tography, gold and silver coins, etc. Careful and satisfactory directions for illus- 
trative experiments are given throughout the book. One of the most difficult things 
to write is a description of how to perform an experiment. It seems to us that in 
this particular the authors have been more than usually fortunate. 

The system of nomenclature and the theory of combination by weight and volume 
are made to develop themselves gradually through the work. A chapter is added at 
the close on specific and atomic heats, and alse an interesting and useful one on 
chemical manipulation, working glass, etc. The metrical system of weights and 
measures is used throughout, and we think the authors deserve much credit for taking 
that " risk." The principal obstacle to the introduction of this much desired system 
seems to be the entire lack, in most of our schools, of standard measures and weiehts 
pertaining to the system. There appears at first glance to be a notable lack of illus- 
trations in this book. However after looking over it with some degree of thorough- 
ness, it has not seemed to us that any more were needed. Many of our late scientific 
publications have overdone this matter of illustration. Especially is this true of a 
late English work, in which one of the pages of a chapter on optics is illuminated 
by a rude wood-cut of a blind beggar being led along by a lame dog ! 

We do not hesitate to say that the volume before ns is a good, honest book and 
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one which will he a valnahle asBistant in the olass-room. With it, as indicated in 
the title, a ** Manual of Inorganic Chemistry *\ we hare no special fanlt to find ; bnt 
it seems to as that any work intended for use in common or high schools should con- 
tain the leading facts and the elementary principles of Organic Chemistry. 

T. 0. X. 

A CoMPLKTB Manual of English Literature. By Thouas B. Shaw, M.A. Ed- 
ited, with Notes and Illustrations, by William Smith, LL.D., Author of Bible and 
Classical Dictionaries, and Classical Examiner in the University of London. With 
a Sketch of American Literature by Henry T. Tuckbrman. New York : Sheldon 
& Company. 

This work, which was orignally published under the title of ** Outlines of English 
Literature ", has been rewritten with a special view to meet the wants of students, 
so as to afford them a compendious histery of English literature. The author's plan 
is comprehensive and well executed. He traces the rise of the English language 
and literature from its origin to the time of Chaucer, its remarkable development 
through the influence of the great writers in the age of Elizabeth, and its progress 
through succeeding ages. The writers are properly classified, and greater prominence 
given to the more important names, so as to afford a vivid impression of the lives and 
writings of the great English authors. The sketch of American literature will be 
appreciated by American readers. This work is well calculated to impress the mind 
with the richness of the English language and literature. 

A German Course : Adapted to Use in Colleges, High Schools, and Academies. By 
Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages and JBsthetics in Alle- 
ghany College. New York : Harper k Brothers. 

In this work the author has incorporated the most advanced views of linguistic 
instruction as held by the best writers on philology, giving preference to those feat- 
ures of approved works for the study of the modern languages which have stood the 
test of practical use in the recitation-room. In the execution of his plan, the author 
has divided his work into four parts : 

Part first contains practical lessons for learning to read, write, and speak the Ger- 
man language, arranged in such consecutiveness of order that the learner may the 
most readily acquire a knowledge of the necessary vocabulary of words, grammati- 
cal forms, syntactical laws, idiomatic construction, and a correct pronunciation. 

Part second contains familiar conversations in German and English, models of let- 
ters, forms of business, and selections from German literature. 

Part third contains a compend of German grammar, preceded by an introduction 
showing the position of the German language among its cognate languages, the chief 
epochs of its history, and the laws of its growth, development, and change. 

Part fourth contains the summary of the vocabularies, abbreviations, tables of 
money, weights, and measures, and an index. 

The mechanical execution of the work is good, and we hesitate not to say that it is 
8 first class text-book. 

The First Book of Botant. Designed to Cultivate the Observing Powers of Chil- 
dren. By Eliza A. Youmans. New York : D. Appleton k Co. 1870. 

Here, at last, is a manual for teaehert, presenting a simple and well-graded course 
of oral instruction in Botany. Its aim is to show the teacher how to lead his pupils, 
step by step, to an elementary knowledge of plants, and, to this end, the successive 
lessons are so fully sketched and illustrated that no teacher, with ordinary skill and 
energy, need fail of success. The book is not designed for pupils to study — they are 
to oh§erve and ttudy the acttial objeete. Nor should it be put into the pupil's hands. 
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This will almost inevitably subvert the fundamental prinoiple of the method. In- 
stead of observing the plant, the child will study the text-book, and, having learned 
the results of the author't observations, he will IooIl at the plant to verify them. This 
is observing nature through another's eyes — ^a questionable and vicious method of 
object teaching. Let the teacher, then, take this beautiful manual, study its method, 
imbibe its spirit, and follow its directions. The diagrams should be used to verify 
the pupil's observations. ' 

A somewhat heavy paper of 26 pages by Prof. E. L. Yonmans on " The Educa- 
tional Claims of Botany ", closes the volume. The claims of Botany are stronger 
and better than the narrow and partial educational philosophy on which they JEure 
here based. 

A Gbammab-School History of ths United States : To which are added the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with Questions and Explanations, the Declaration of 
Independence, and Washington's Farewell Address. By John J. Anderson, late 
Principal of Grammar School No. '61, New York City. New York : Clark ik May- 
nard. 1869. 

The author has hit the golden mean between a bald recital of a multitude of dis- 
connected facts, and an attempt to make an interesting book by sandwiching a few 
events with striking sketches and wordy stories. The important facts are concisely 
and accurately stated, and with sufficient fullness to indicate their connection and 
effects. The geography of events is associated with their history — the true plan — 
and, to this end, the text is illustrated with numerous maps, accompanied with map 
questions. Tl?e book closes with fourteen pages of " Questions for Topical Study and 
Recitation " — an excellent feature. In a sentence, this manual is prepared by a suc- 
cessful and experienced teacher of history in public schools, and it stands in the 
front rank of works of its class. 

The Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in the Case of John D. Minor etal, 
V8, The Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati et al. Superior Court of Cin- 
cinnati. With the Opinions and Decisions of the Court. Cincinnati : Robert 
Clarke & Co. Price, by mail, $2. For sale by Geo. W. Gleason, Columbus, 0. 

This volume of 420^ pages, large 8vo., is filled with the arguments and decisions in 
the celebrated injunction case in the Superior Court of Cincinnati. Though the bare 
issue was the legal power of the School Board to prohibit religious instruction and 
the reading of the Bible in the common schools, the arguments took a wider range, 
discussing the subject in its various phases. The volume is, indeed, a rich collection 
of fact and argument on one of the great educational questions of the age, and, as 
such, should find a place in the library of every friend and advocate of the common 
school system. 

Fbengh Prose and Poetry : Being an Advanced French Reader, containing Selec- 
tions from the Principal Classical French Poets and Prose Writers during the 
past Two Hundred Years, or from the age of Louis XIV. to the present day, 
with Biographical Notices of the Authors ; the whole Chronologically Arranged, 
forming a brief compendium of French Literature ; also, a Treatise upo& French 
Versification, and Notes upon the Selections, Explanatory and Critical. By 
Edward H. Magill, A. M., Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages in 
Swarthmore College, Pa., Author of "A French Grammar", "An Introductory 
French Reader ", etc., etc. New York : Wool worth, Ainsworth & Co. 

The title-page will sufficiently indicate the scope of the work. It strikes us that 
the author is correct in his opinion that a better knowledge of the language can be 
acquired by the use of a book containing selections from the standard authors than 
can be done by the study of some entire work of a single author. We commend 
this work to the attention of teachers of French. 
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PKINCIPLES AND METHODS. 

BY MISS D. A. LATHROP.* 

In a preparation for the teacher's work both principles and 
methods of education are to be considered. The former are de- 
dnctions from the nature of mind itself, and are, therefore, as 
unchangeable and universal as mind is constant in its character- 
istics and modes of development. The latter are as varied as 
the relations which mind may sustain to its surroundings. 

Principles of education are generalizations from facts obtained 
by a patient study of mental phenomena exhibited under as 
varied conditions as possible. They are the representatives of 
the essential characteristics of mind. Methods are the results of 
an effort to adapt means to ends ; they are the modes of bring- 
ing into contact ajid establishing relations between the subjective 
and the objective. They represent the accidental in the pro- 
cesses of education. Principles are true for all time. Methods 
which, under the circumstances, are good to-day, may very prop- 
erly, by a change of circumstances, yield to others to-morrow. 

Then, are methods of education valueless, and is the time spent 
in their study wasted ? Most certainly, no. Principles are of 
little worth except in their application. ** Theory " and " prac- 
tice " are the informing and the outworking^ the brain and the 
hand of the teacher's preparation. But methods should not be 

*Prineipal of the Cinoinnftti Normal School. 
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urged arbitrarily. They should be clearly seen to be accidental 
and subordinate. 
Horace Mann said : 

" We want principles not only developed, — the work of the closet ; but ap- 
plied, the work of the life. Between the recluse who never emerges from 

his study, however well he may reason upon human nature, and the active man 
who prepares the machinery and puts it into operation, there is the same differ- 
ence as between one who describes a wolf, and one who tames the animal." 

The complaint doos not lie against having carefully studied 
methods, but against absoluteness of method. The fact that a 
method of education is possible, implies certain fundamental laws 
or principles upon which it is based. We have no adequate 
means of judging of the comparative value of methods except 
we are familiar with principles. To what other judgment-seat 
can they be brought for justification or condemnation? 

Is it not possible that we, as teachers, have made a mistake in 
seeking more ardently to familiarize ourselves with methods, 
than to become imbued with the spirit vitalizing them? A 
thorough mastery of principles gives ability to originate meth- 
ods • gives a larger comprehension and a clearer vision of the 
whole field. One going forth with an arbitrary method walks as 
one blind ; with the reason for the method comes the light, and 
perhaps the vision of a better way than the old path, dictated 

by another. 

It seems to me if we spent more time in the study of the 
nature of the, material upon which we work — the human intel- 
iect— and in the discussion of the great basis principles of educa- 
tion in our normal schools and teachers' institutes, in our teach- 
ers' journals and teachers' associations, we. should get broader 
views of our work and should see a deeper significance in it. It 
would no longer be the drudgery it is while mechanically doing 
what another suggests as well to do, the why of which we have 
never cared to ask, satisfied if it helps to get the class over the 

<30urse of study. 

I claim that there is that in our profession which is capable of 
animating and ennobling both itself and those who attach them- 
selves to it. It has a soul in it. What is there in the nature of 
the work of cultivating the most beautiful of all the gardens of 
God's planting, the living, thinking, willing part of man ; what 
is there,' I ask, in the pruning, and watering, and shining upon 
these growing treasures of God's acres, that should stultify, and 
weaken, and wither the worker ? There is nothing. It is not 
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the necessity of the work that intellect stagnates, and that, in 
heart as well as body, teachers become prematurely old. It is on 
account of the miserable way we do our work. It is too much a 
mere mechanical service performed for so much money, that we 
may eat, drink, and be clothed. Our schools are but mills, 
through which fifty children, more or less, are annually ground 
out at a required degree of fineness, our work being only to turn 
the crank that the process may go on. Such work is not very 
conducive to a vigorous growth, I grant you. But we need not 
be mere crank-turners. There is no such place on the earth for 
the study of philosophy as in the school-house. What are teach- 
ers about that they are not improving their opportunities. Ah, 
we overlook our advantages. The letter killeth, the spirit giveth 
life. We must necessarily see the " form " so much that we cease 
finally to be quickened by the " power." 

Again and again the demand is for young teachers, notwith- 
standing their little experience, rather than for those who have 
taught many years. Why? The young teacher brings zeal, 
freshness, simplicity, childlikeness to his duties. He brings the 
brightness and hopefnlness of the morning with him. The old 
teacher is too apt to rely upon well tried forms, established ways 
of doing things, which are as inelastic as any pipe-stem. Tried 
ways are to him absolutely good, and he has as little power of 
adaptation as an Egyptian mummy. This need not be so; our 
profession ought to keep soul and body together. 

We must not allow ourselves to become servile imitators in- 
stead of creating artists; dull rehearsers instead of inspiring 
actors; miserable , plagiarists instead of independent workers. 
What we want is a thorough inspiration for our work, that our 
methods may be the outbreathing of that inspiration. Then, 
and only then, will our work bear the impress of our individu- 
ality, and be worthy of both ourselves and the profession. 

The peculiar mental habits which make us blind devotees at 
the shrine of dead forms, instead of intelligent worshipers of a 
living -universal spirit, determine to a great extent our charac- 
ters as instructors. We are satisfied to store away unused lum- 
ber in the intellectual workshops of our pupils, year after year, 
more and ever more, until the places are completely crammed ; 
instead of making sure that there are plenty of active workmen 
there who, with tools in hand, will eagerly grasp every successive 
piece as it arrives, anxious to hew it to its proper form and frame 
it in its proper place in the mind's furnishings. 
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Have you ever imagined yourself walking through the various 
halls, and peering into the numerous apartments of your pupil's 
minds ? We, upon the outside, are tossing over the threshold 
fact after factj^Ytile upon rule, formula upon formula, in wonder- 
ful promiscuousness, and we can not avoid it ; but have we in- 
stalled there an organizing, a unifying power ? If not, we must 
expect a revelation of confusion and cobwebs, rather than clear- 
ness and order. 

The organizing force in education is the reason of things ; the 
philosophy underlying the facts themselves. The "whys "are 
the waiting workmen who stand ready to adjust to its proper 
relations every incoming truth. 

I am quite ready to concede that many teachers know better 
than they do in this respect ; but the pressure of circumstances 
mak^s them impatient of results. 

Some one has pithily said : " A boy's race is a race for life, and 
not a three mile heat." But good teachers, who are painfully 
conscious of the evil consequences, are in a sense compelled, with 
others, to a daily trotting out, to forcing a carefully prescribed 
diet, withholding that which the appetite of the child craves, and 
urging that which is positively nauseating, — to putting hina 
again and again over the course until he is able to " come to 
time ", all in preparation for the great annual races — the exami- 
nations ! 

If the boy-steed can be made to trot well on that day, the 
teacher will be regarded as a skillful trainer; and yielding to 
the pressure upon us, I submit to you, fellow teachers, do we not 
aim too much, for the highest^nterests of our pupils, at present 
results, feeling disturbed if we are not permitted at once both to 
sow and to reap ? We should be content if useful, earnest, happy- 
lives are our reward. 

The normal growth of mind is not the growth of the mush- 
room, but a steady and, in many instances, almost impercepti- 
ble growth. It is absurd to expect to gather fruit while the seed 
which is to produce the tree, is still germinating. The teacher's 
work is not only to labor, but to wait. 



No one has a right perception of any truth who has not been 
reacted on by it, so as to be ready to be its martyr. — Emerson. 
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LABOR AS AN EDUCATOE. 

BY REV. B. G. NORTHROP.* 

It is a partial view of education which assumes that books and 
schools, indispensable as they are, do the whole work. Every 
thing which the child sees and hears, and still more, what he 
does, educates. This practical training begins in the cradle, and 
runs on through life. The educating value of labor has not been 
duly appreciated. Whatever compels one to thin^ and decide on 
practical business questions, awakening conscious responsibility 
and self-reliance, develops mental power. Business pursuits 
frequently discover and draw out great talents. A degree of 
foresight, sagacity, practical wisdom, and executive ability are 
oflen displayed in the management of commercial, manufactur- 
ing, or agricultural interests, which would win the highest emi- 
nence if devoted to either of the professions. 

Every child's education is deficient who has not learned to 
work in some useful form of industry. Labor aids in disciplining 
the intellect and energizing the character. Especially does farm 
work task and test the mind, by leading a boy to plan and con- 
trive, to adapt means to ends in a great variety of ways, and 
under constantly varying circumstances. The necessities and 
struggles of the farm demand patience and perseverance, de- 
velop force of character and energy of will, and teach the need- 
ful lesson, "Where there is a will, there is a way." 

How many of the leading men of our country, like Washing- 
ton, Webster, Clay, and Lincoln, grew up on the farm, and gained 
there an invaluable discipline for the copflicts and achievements 
of life. 

Labor develops inventive talent. The exigencies of the farmer, 
remote from villages and shops, compels him to be something of 
a carpenter, joiner, blacksmith, and harnessmaker — a man of all 
work — "handy at any thing." His business varies with the 
seasons, and sometimes changes every day. A farmer*s boy 
myself, and familiar with all forms of farm work, I have ever 
valued highly these practical lessons learned among the rough 
hills of grand old Litchfield county. I counsel even the sons of 
affluence to spend at least one season at hard work on the farm, 
or in the shop. The practical business drill there gained, the 
knowledge of nature and of domestic animals, will amply compen- 

* Secretary State Board of Edaoation, Conn. 
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sate for the conseqaent loss in book learning, to say nothing of 
the health and physical training thus secured. With all our im- 
proved gymnastics, none is better than manual labor, when it is 
cheerfully and intelligently performed, and especially farm work. 
The habits of industry, once formed on the farm or in the shop, 
may shape all the future, teaching one to value time, to husbftnd 
" the odd moments ", scorn sloth and love labor, or at least to 
practice ^^ diligence in business." 

The pupils who luxuriate in the wealthiest homes of the city, 
would profit bj one year in the country, with its peculiar work 
and play, its freer sports and wider range for rambles by the 
springs and brooks, the rivers and waterfalls, by the ponds and 
lakes, over the hills and plains, through the groves and forests ; 
in observing nature, searching for wild flowers and curious 
stones, learning to recognize the different trees by any of their 
distinctive marks, viz., the leaf, flower, fruit, form, bark, and 
grain, watching the ant-hills, collecting butterflies and various 
insects, noticing the birds so as to distinguish them by their 
beaks or claws, their size, form, plumage, flight, or song. Study- 
ing nature in any one or more of these varied forms, each so 
fitted to charm children, would refresh their minds as well as 
recreate their bodies and stimulate that curiosity which is the 
parent of interest and of memory. 

Nature is the great teacher of childhood, and with her, the 
juvenile mind needs closer contact. Facts and objects are the 
leading instruments of its early development. We do violence 
to the child's instinctive cravings for natural objects, if we give 
it books alone, and confine it exclusively to the city. When I 
once found over three hundred children in a single grammar 
school, who had never visited the country, I did not hesitate to 
say that, shut out from nature, and shut in by brick walls, with 
all their ample apparatus and superior teachers, and a splendid 
school house, these children can not possibly gain here a full and 
symmetrical development of their various faculties. More needs 
to be done to combine the advantages of country and city life. 
With poorer schools and shorter terms, and with far less appa- 
ratus, but under the kindly and invigorating influence of rural 
scenes and employments, the country sends forth its full share to 
the j)rofe88ions, and into the posts of most commanding influ- 
ence. Some of the retired rural districts and small hill towns 
have been exceedingly fertile in the richest treasures of intel- 
lect. 
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Idleness and vice are twins, and as idleness is always a curse, 
work may be a blessing. Certainly industry is essential to thrift 
and virtue, to the culture of the mental as well as moral nature. 
"Every man should have one vocation, and as many avocations 
as possible." Men of mark are men of work. The most indus- 
trious individuals and races are the most intelligent and power- 
ful ; the most elevated morally as well as mentally. In what- 
ever land man can subsist in indolence, he droops in intellect ; 
and there is the greatest demoralization in those tropical climates 
where leisure, rather than labor, is the rule of life. Man rises in 
the scale where his necessities compel constant industry, as he 
sinks where his wants exact no labor. Where industry becomes 
habitual and skillful, it not only supplies mere necessities, but 
stimulates demands above absolute wants. Every pure enjoy- 
nient which labor gains, prompts the desire for other and higher 
gratifications. Theodore Parker well said : " The fine arts do 
not interest me so much as the coarse arts, which feed, clothe, 
house, and comfort a people. I should rather be a great man as 
Franklin than a Michael Angelo ; nay, if I had a son, I should 
rather see him a mechanic who organized use, like the late 
George Stephenson, in England, than a great painter like Bubens 
v^ho only copied beauty." 



GEADING PUPILS. 

BY W. D. HENKLE. 

The following letter has been received asking for information 
upon the subject at the head of this article : 

" Mr. W. D. Henklb, Esq., Columbus, 0. 

** Dear Sir : As I am a laborer in education's extended field, and wish to 
bring into action all of those implements that will tend the most to develop 
the young intellect of a present growing man and womanhood, and I now 
call on you by letter to nave you give me information upon the system of 
grading scholars in their conduct and studies. I would like a formula, as I 
think it would tend greatly to increase the interest of the pupils in the woik 
allotted them by a preceptor; for example, suppose that No. 1 of a certain 
class missed three questions in a certain branch the first day of the week, two 
the second, four the third, one the two next days, what would be his standing 
in his class for the week ? You will much oblige me by furnishing me explicit 
information on this subject." 

In a subsequent letter, the writer puts his question in the fol- 
lowing form : "What is the very best plan that can be introduced 
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for the purpose of grading scholars in their studies, so that their 
standing in their studies each week, month, and term may bo 
perfectly known ? " 

There is no natural unit of measure of mind. This is likewise 
true of geometrical magnitude. There is no natural unit of 
length, or of surface, or of volume. If angles should be classed 
as geometrical magnitudes, we might justly claim that in one in- 
stance there is a natural unit of measure, namely, the right 
angle. Arbitrary units of measure, of geometrical magnitudes, 
are adopted for the purposes of practical life. The educational 
work also seems to demand the establishment of arbitrary men- 
tal units. Teachers, however, often fail to see the difficulty that 
exists in the selection of mental measures, and hence apply one 
standard to all mental operations. It would not be difficult to 
decide as to the ability of two pupils in quickness of verbal 
memory, if care be taken to repeat the test frequently enough to 
eliminate the effects arising from physical or mental disturbances. 
If a like test should be applied to retentiveness of verbal mem- 
ory, the result would not necessarily be the same. Different re- 
sults might also be obtained on changing the subjects upon which 
the memory is to be exercised. There are also other tests to be 
made as to the inventive faculties, the reasoning faculties, the 
expressive faculties, etc. Although it may not be very difficult 
to decide which of two pupils is superior in a specific direction, 
it may be impossible to decide how far either is above or below 
the average pupil in that same specific direction, especially if the 
average is referred to the world, the nation, the State, county, or 
township. If the average is referred to the class, there is more 
hope of a decision correct in the main. I will here say that I 
never have had any confidence in the marking of pupils as to 
their scholarship, according to the usual plan. Some teachers 
call upon the pupils to make their own reports, they saying per- 
fect when they have missed no question. 

I am unable to say what would be the standing in the case re- 
ferred to in the letter, because some of the conditions are omitted. 
II five questions were proposed on Monday, and the pupil missed 
three, his per cent, was 40 ; if four were proposed, his per cent, 
was 25 ; and if only three, his per cent, was zero. He might, 
however, have had a per cent, of 100, if three other questions on 
the same lesson had been proposed to him. 

If time permitted I might elaborate this subject, but I am com- 
pelled to leave the subject with this advice : that all classes 
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should be frequently examined either by the teacher who con- 
ducts the classes, by the principal, or Superintendent ; that these 
examinations should be written ; that the same questions should 
be proposed to all ; that collusion between pupils should be care- 
fully guarded against, as well as all copying ; and that the rela- 
tive standing of the pupils should be based upon the averages of 
the per cent, obtained at the different examinations. The more 
examinations the greater the probability that the average will be 
correct. The teacher's general impression of a pupil's ability 
should always be allowed to modify to the proper extent any 
average that differs greatly from expectation. I ought also to 
say that I have little confidence in the accuracy of the determi- 
nation of a pupil's relative standing by one examination at the 
close of a term or of a year. 
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UP-NOETH LETTEES.— No. X. 

FOOLS AND SCHOOLS. 

Dear Bd. Monthly : It will be your own fault if what I write 
shall do your publication discredit ; for I should not continue 
the subject but for your urgent solicitation, just received. 

I am to write of fools in Boards of Education, among Exam- 
iners, Superintendents, Teachers, and, possibly. Pupils and their 
Mothers. " Who is sufficient for these things ? " 

The theme is one of most mournful character. 'Next to the 
maniac, the idiot is the saddest sight upon which human eyes 
ever rested. I do not write of idiots, exactly ; but of " natural 
born fools." There are thousands who, like the son of Kish, 
*' play the fool exceedingly ", whose folly we can not excuse on 
the ground that God made them so, and, against their own wills 
and wishes, placed them on exhibition before the world. There 
are many stupid, half-witted, ignorant men, whose mental de- 
ficiency would be little noticed, and never unkindly mentioned, 
if they would but remain in that obscurity which nature and 
education have so well fitted them to adorn. But when these 
semi-imbeciles push themselves into notoriety, when they assume 
offices and take positions for which they have no qualifications, 
when they purposely advertise their destitution of brains, they 
make themselves legitimate objects of remark and criticism. 
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1 never can laugh at the poor man who is a born fool. "With 
all my soul I pity his want of reason, and to the utmost would 
shield him from ridicule and all unkindness. But when men 
make themselves foolish and ridiculous in positions where their 
folly can but be observed, there is no reason why they should be 
exempt from merited remark and ridicule. Indeed, it sometimes 
seems to be an imperative duty to administer wholesome ridicule 
to such characters; for it is the only mode by which the fool- 
spirit within them can be exorcised. " Similia similihus curantur,^* 

If, therefore, any of your readers shall see themselves in what 
I write, let them not make greater fools of themselves by be- 
coming offended; for I give them the kindly assurance that I 
mean it for their good. I certainly hope that no duel will grow 
out of this article ; for I neither wish to kill a fool nor be killed 
by one, — especially the latter. 

Boards of Education should be, what many of them are not, 
composed only of wise, intelligent, public-spirited, and faithful 
men ; the very best that can be found in the districts which they 
represent. Their work relates to the building up of the charac- 
ters of those who shortly hence are to be the men and women of 
the world ; the powers that are to rule in society, in the state, 
and in«the church. This is no fool's work. The very best men 
that can be found are none too good for such a business as this. 
No Congressman ever had devolved upon him duties of greater 
importance than those committed to a member of a Board of Ed- 
ucation. But in regard to this latter office, how mournfully 
true it is, that "fools rush in where angels fear to tread.*' Some 
of the most hopeless blockheads that ever afflicted society, I have 
seen sitting in the meetings of these Boards ; and no owl, 
perched upon a church-roof, ever assumed such an air of pro- 
found " thinking " as these same simpletons endeavored to put 
on and show off. In a mental point of view, " Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these ", — not any. " They 
were the men, and wisdom would die with them I '* 

In a city of central Ohio, some ten years ago, at a meeting of 
the Board, one of the members delivered himself on this wise : 

" Mr. Cheerman, I rise for to that is to make a motion, which 

it is as follers : Resolved that there are no need to build such 
costive school housen as some of this ere board is proposin to 
'rect. No, Mr. Cheerman, I'm 'posed to spendin money for more 
housen. The old ones is pretty good yit, and for to go for to 
build a great slick house which will cost ten thousand dollars, or 
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more yet, its all wasted. Its no 'conomy to throw away money 
that we dont need. Taxes cost money, and money has to go to 
pay taxes, and let us expense with any more school housen." 

A member inquired if the gentlemen who had just addressed 
the Board, did not make a mistake, and use the word " expense '' 
in place of dispense. 

This inquiry brought forth a most sarcastic and stinging reply. 
" Mr. Cheerman, may be the member which asks this insultin 
iquiry thinks I dont know nothin. TU show him that I do. I 
know as much as he, or any other fool. If he will look into his 
lexingtoriy he'll find that expense and dispense are both anonymous 
phrases, and one means just like tother. The voters over in my 
ward dident *lect me to be sassed by that gentlemen, nor nobody 
else ; and he better keep his sirrillious remarks to himself. I'd 
have him know that I stand on a level with him, or any other 
sneakin blackguard. If I haint been through College and 
studied algebra and neuralgy and the rest of the dead languages, 
I know what is what, and blamed if I dont do it." 

On motion, the Board adjourned for two weeks. 

In the same county I once asked a leading member of a town- 
ship board to subscribe for the Journal of Education. I told him 
that School Commissioner Barney made it his organ for commu- 
nicating with school offices throughout the State, and that he 
would find it valuable as an aid in discharging his duties. He 
replied : " Yes, I guess it is pretty good reading, but it would be 
of no use to me, for I never learned to read. I came here from 
"Virginia. I never married and have no children to read to me, 
or I would subscribe for your, what you call itf " For a minute 
I forgot myself, and revolved in my mind the idea : Came from 
Virginia. An old bachelor. Can not read. What a trinity of 
disqualifications, any one of which should have kept him out of 
the Board of Education. While in this abstracted mood, I asked 
him if he was the secretary of the Board. He said that he was 
not ; but he seemed flattered by my inquiry. 

In my travels over the State I have many times happened in 
at the regular meetings of School Boards, and I am glad to be 
able to bear witness to the truth that in very many cases I have 
found these bodies composed of good and competent men. In 
too many instances, however, I have found Boards which, evi- 
dently, had been sawed out of a very inferior quality of timber. 
They were not boards, really, but slabs, and " shaky " at that. 
Full of knots and wormholes, they might have answered a pur- 
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pose in the structure of pens for pigs, but they were not suitable 
for use in school architecture. But in a majority of cases I have 
found that men in Boards of Education are about like the rest of 
mankind — mixed ; some good, some bad. JeremiaVs figs re- 
peated. Wheat and tares growing together. Some of them of 
God's planting; others, the devil's sowing. As it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be till the Millennium, light and 
darkness, good and evil are, in this strange old world, found in 
intimate association. 

Some years since I was present at a meeting of a Board in 
which it was difficult to decide whether the wise or the foolish 
were the more numerous party. After long observation I came 
to the conclusion that five of them were wise men and five other- 
wise y while the presiding officer uniformly gave the casting vote 
against the fools. And here I may remark that I have never 
known a President of a Board who was not the right man for 
the place. There may be, and doubtless are, many men in this 
position in the State, who are incapable and worthless ; but it 
has been my good fortune not to come in contact with them ; 
and a presiding officer who is all right, who understands his 
duties and who is an earnest friend of educational interests, is a 
pearl of great price. He has the power to be of double the ser- 
vice to the good cause that a private member has. 

The members of the Board were Americans, Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and G-ermans, in about equal numbers. But it soon 
became evident that all these nationalities shared in both the 
wisdom and the folly which characterized the body. One Ameri- 
can had sense, and another "nary idee." One German had 
brains, and another had "nichts." One Irishman knew "a good 
bit", and another knew nothing "at all at all." A majority of 
the members seemed to be gentlemanly, while some of them were 
of very low caste in the way of manners. Two of them, a 
Yankee and a Paddy, were in a state of semi-intoxication. 

In the progress of the meeting a very animated debate sprang 
up relative to certain practices of the lady teachers. Diverse 
opinions were very emphatically expressed. In the midst of the 
debate, arose Mr. Jacob Keyerschneidher "to talks mit de mo- 
tion." Of course Mr. K. was a Teuton, and an exceedingly Teu- 
tonic Teuton at that. My descriptive powers would fail me in 
an attempt to tell your readers of the personal appearance of the 
said Jacob Keyerschneidher. It is said that the earth's diameter 
is slightly greater in one direction than in another. But so much 
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could hardly be said of Mr. K. Whether measured perpendicu- 
larly or horizontally, the result would be just about the same. 
The earth is flattened at the poles, and in this particular it bears 
a very striking resemblance to Mr. Keyerschneidher. His poll, 
or head, is the flattest part of him. So short was his neck that 
it required close inspection to tell where his head terminated 
and where his body began. His dress, as to fit and fashion, was 
unique to the last degree. Take him as he appeared in his 
speech that evening, and " we scarce shall look upon his like 
again." Such, at least, is my belief and prayer. 

I am not good at reporting a hash of English and German, 
and shall, therefore, attempt it in but few words. Mr. Keyer- 
schneidher arose, and at once threw not only his rotund body 
but also his volcanic soul into the discussion, with a vehemence 
that Vesuvius never attempted. 

Said he : " Mr. President, I rises to talks some dings mit de 
motion. May be I vill speak vords you petter hear dem, vat I 
tell it to de Foard mit Educations. I hears de shentlemans say 
dese teachers is goot. Not mooch goot, vat I dinks. Dey goot 
for niehts, almost. Von day I dinks I vill go for visit some 
school house. I go and visits five, ten, plenty of school. I gets 
one school very soon, eight mit de clocks. Some childrens comes 
pretty soon. De wedder was cold as everydings, but de doors 
vas shut up tight. Vy vas de teacher not at de school so early 
and let de children go get dem warm ? I vas sorry of the leetle 
poys, 80 mooch suffer mit freeze. I vish de lazy teachers be com- 
pel to shust pe at dare schools by eight mit de clocks all de morn- 
ings and keeps doors wide open to varm de school. One time I 
meets some leetle few teacher, and I tells dem vy dey not pe to 
school all de time pefore dey gets dare, sometimes. Bey say dey 
gets dare very soon every day. Den I vas so mad mit dare sass 
me, and I dell dem Mein Gott in Himmel ! it ish too pad you say 
some dings dat ish lie. And vat you dinks? Dem teachers 
shust laughs at me, and goes away. Mr. President, I moves to 
turn all de teachers out and get as petter ones as never vas. I 
calls for de previous question on de ayes and noes.'' 

Mr. Quack-and-bosh seconded the motion. 

Mr. Yorkshire was "hopposed." He remarked that the rule 
required teachers to be hat their school ouses hat twenty minutes 
before nine, and that was hearly henough. 

Mr. O'Shanty favored the motion. Sure and bedad he wanted 
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the doors open. His Pat and Mrs. Malony*s bit of a bye had 
frozen their ears, entirely. 

Mr. Brown succeeded after considerable effort in " rising to 
his feet." (What fool invented this expression ? And how high 
up does one need to go in order to " rise to his feet?") Mr. 
Brown remarked that it was his oppinion something should be 
done — it ought to be. In Ehode Island, where he came from, 
they did so. Kew England was the cradle of common schools, 
and he wanted things done here as they did at the east. But 
Mr. Brown was a good deal troubled with hiccoughs, and his 
elocutionary habit could hardly be regarded as a success. He 
sat down, and, being *< tired," was soon sound asleep, and dream- 
ing of Ehode Island schools and New England rum. 

Most of the number seemed to think that such a topic was un- 
worthy of debate, and they called for the question, which was 
decided as follows : Ayes : Messrs. Keyerschneidher, Brown, 
O'Shanty, Worststick, and Quack-and-bosh. — ^5 

Koes : Messrs. Blickenleiber, O'Grady, Smith, Grant, York- 
shire and Sharp. — 6. 

Motion lost. 

Board adjourned two weeks. 

A few days ago I heard a story of a Kentucky Board of Edu- 
cation, somewhere in the blue grass region. As nearly as I can 
recollect ; the case was as follows : An article had appeared in 
the Daily Buckshot^ complaining that the teachers in the 
public schools had not received their pay in due time, and great 
inconvenience was experienced by the fifty teachers of the city. 
The article was greatly lacking in respect for the Board, and its 
tone was decidedly querulous. At the next meeting, a great deal 
was said respecting the offensive article. At length Gen. Eflie- 
man arose " to make a motion." The General is a regular '^ Ken- 
tucky gentleman ;" which implies that he is over six feet in 
height, dresses in shabby genteel style, is never seen with less 
than four ounces of tobacco in his mouth, attends ail the horse- 
races in the State, is proud of Kentucky, thinks that the United 
States are located in some remote corner of that blessed State, 
will allow no one to intimate that all Kentuckians are not '' gen- 
tlemen," highborn and higherbred. The General took the floor, 
which he had for an hour been flooding with tobacco juice. He 
offered the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas, This honorable Board is composed of Kentucky gentlemen of 
the highest standing in society, whose honor is dearer to them than their lives ; 
and Whereas no true Kentackian will submit to insult, or allow any tarnish to 
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come upon his name, and Whereas, an article has appeared in the Daily Buck- 
shot of this city, reflecting on the official action of this honorable body, therefore, 

Resolved^ That a committee of three of us Kentucky gentlemen be appointed 
to ascertain who is the author, or authoress of the said calumniating commu- 
nication. 

Resolved^ That should it be found that the said article was written by one 
of the teachers employed by this honorable Board, said teacher be forthwith 
dismissed. 

In support of these resolutions the General spoke for thirty 
minutes. He said that in the veins of most of the members of 
that honorable Board, there ran some of the proudest blood of 
Kentucky — they were descended from the first families of Virgin- 
ia. If they, in a craven spirit, submit to dishonor the bones of 
Boone and E. M. Johnson and Desha, and John Morgan would 
rattle in their honored graves. He was glad that Kentucky did 
not " grow " its teachers. Most of them were foreign importa- 
tions. They came from Ohio, New York and Massachusetts ; and 
too many of them were ignorant of what consideration was due 
to Kentucky gentlemen. An example was needed, and if one 
teacher pays the penalty of her impertinence, the others will un- 
derstand their subordinate places. He had no unkind feelings 
toward the teachers, any more than he had toward the niggers ; 
but he must vindicate his honor, for in Kentucky no man could 
be regarded a gentleman who would not resent an insult. 

The GeneraUs speech was rapturously applauded. Only one 
voice was heard in opposition. Mr. Northman did not approve 
of the article in the Buckshot, It was not respectful, and should 
be sorry if it should turn out that any one of their teachers had 
written it. " But," said he, " we cannot afford to pass these 
resolutions. It would not become our dignity to show serious- 
ness on such a subject. If we are careful only to perform our 
duty, we may safely leave our reputation to take care of itself. 
We should make ourselves cheap by entering upon a crusade 
against some poor girl who has in an evil moment forgotten pro- 
priety. For one, I am not to be frightened by the rattling of John 
Morgan's bones into greater impropriety than that of which com- 
plaint is made. Appoint a detective force, a smelling committee, 
set them upon the track to scent out the luckless writer; take 
off her scalp, chignon, switch and all ; direct the superintendent 
of our schools to nail that scalp to his office-door to be a terror 
to all teachers. Would this heal our wounded honor ? Does our 
character as a Board stand in need of reparation like this ? I hope 
not. It is true that both scriptural and classic precedents can be 
urged for the passage of these resolutions. The Philistines cut 
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off the head of Saul and nailed it to the wall of Beth-shan, as a ter- 
ror to all Israelites. But the action of the Philistines should 
not be a law to us, so long as we are not worshipers of Dagon 
and Ashtaroth. Eoraulus, having slain Eemus for leaping over 
the low walls of Eome, exclaimed : * So henceforth shall it ever 
be with all who overleap my walls.' But we do not live in 
Eome, and need not do as Eomans do." 

Common sense, however, was at a heavy discount with that 
Board, and the resolutions passed with but one vote in the nega- 
tive. That was Northman's, who, ^yq years ago, removed to 
Kenttlcky, from the Western Eeserve. He at once resigned his 
office as a member of that Board, remarking that though he had 
not heretofore given himself much trouble to protect his own 
dignity and honor, believing them able to take care of themselves, 
he could no longer preserve his self-respect, and continued to 
act with men who would pass and publish such comtemptible 
resolutions. His resignation was accepted and Col. Basil Duke 
appointed in his place. 

Board adjourned for two weeks. 

And so, dear editor, must I adjourn, leaving my subject unfin- 
ished. Yours Truly. 



EXTEACTS FEOM AN EVEEY-DAY BOOK. 

BY W. H. VBNABLE. 

XI. Intenser heats and more violent storms occur at the trop- 
ics than at the equator : so the borders of every contested region 
are the scene of more severe conflict than the interior. 

XII. It would bean interesting study to compare with one 
another the celebrated Gentlemen of Fiction, among whona are 
Eoger de Coverley, Sir Charles Grandison, Don Quixote, Colonel 
Newcome, Mr. Pickwick, Amy as Leigh, and John Halifax. 

XIII. Michelet says *' each addition to woman's influence is a 
step in morality." 

XIV. Neither trust implicitly the authority of the learned, 
nor slight the belief and testimony of the illiterate. The edu- 
cated often err, the ignorant are sometimes first to discover 
truth. 
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XV. "How long should education last? For life. What is 
the first part of politics ? Education, The second ? Education. 
And the third? Education." — Michelet. 

XYI. The teacher ought to know not only how to govern his 
pupils, but also how to induce them to govern themselves. To 
govern them is a coarse art ; to induce them to govern themselves 
is a fine art. 

XYII. In forming certain chemical precipitates care must be 
taken not to add too much of the reagent, lest the precipitate be 
redissoived. Some moralizers in school and elsewhere d^troy 
the good effects of brief and judicious counsel by too much talk. 
The precipitate of contrition and good resolve is destroyed in 
excess of words. 

XVIII. Travelers safely descend the Andes on the backs of 
mules trained to slide down steep acclivities with great swiftness 
and security. The rider must hold himself steady, and can 
neither urge, check, nor guide his beast without imminent danger* 
of being dashed to pieces. Political and other organizations, in 
perilous times, resemble these Andean mules. We had better 
hold on to them firmly until present danger is past. Violent 
efforts to reform parties, creeds, and social conditions at critical 
junctures, may result in the total destruction of ourselves and 
the organization we wish to improve. It is safest to let the mule 
slide in his accustomed way until safe ground is reached ; then 
he may be taught new paces. 

XIX. Geology informs us that at the close of what is called 
the Paleozoic Age, violent convulsions of nature crushed the 
rocky ribs of the earth, and heaved up mountains, and left the 
continents a chaotic mass — a wreck of matter. But while the 
planet was subject to this terrific ordeal, veins of copper, and 
lead, and gold, were strained out of the agonized granite ; — and 
beryl, and topaz, and diamond shot into crystal bloom, springing 
up from hot-beds of volcanic fire. So out of spiritual revolu- 
tions that upheave the very foundations of the soul, crushing 
and scattering the confirmed strata of our perspnal works, hopes, 
and pleasures, come the gold of true character, the precious gems 
of just conduct, and the sweet flowers of resignation. 

XX. " Solitude either develops the mental powers, oar rendera 
men dull and vicious." — Victor Hugo. 

13 
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TOWNSHIP INSTITUTES. 

As the time for holding teachers' institutes is approaching, 
would it not be well to take into consideration the propriety of 
organizing Township Institutes ? The county institute can not 
conveniently meet oftener than once a year^ If teachers could 
meet monthly during the time schools are in session, for mutual 
professional improvement, much good might be accomplished. 

Th^ very desirable end might be effected through township 
institutes, and we suggest that the organization of such associa- 
tions be discussed at the approaching sessions of the county in- 
stitutes, in counties where they have not already been organized. 

The township may or may not be made auxiliary to the county 
institute. If made auxiliary a system of blank forms for the 
purpose of collecting statistics on school matters, may be fur- 
nished by the secretary of the county organization, and when 
filled out each month, returned, and by him filed for future use. 
In this way much more accurate and satisfactory information on 
school matters could be collected, than in any ^ther, and for this 
purpose, if they served no other, they would be valuable. 

The method of conducting these township institutes would 
dififer somewhat from that adopted in the county association ; 
chiefly in being more mutual. In the latter, the leading educa- 
tional men are employed as instructors, whose experience and 
success in teaching make their services invaluable to teachers ; 
in the former, it would, of course, be impossible to secure such 
men, and the conduct of the institute would, for the most part, 
devolve upon the teachers of the township. Or, where the meet- 
ings of different townships fell on different days, the services of 
teachers of adjoining townships might be secured. 

The sessions might be held regularly at some school-house cen- 
trally located, or at school houses in different parts of the town- 
ship. They should be held m often as once a month, and Friday 
afternoon and night, or Saturday, would be perhaps the most 
impropriate time. 

If teachers a^e in earnest in professional improvement, and the 
matter be properly represented to the local school officers, they 
will cheerfully grant them a half holiday once a month for this 
purpose i knowing that the schools under their charge can not 
but be improved by such a conference of teachers. The school 
where the institute is to be held, should remain in session a part 
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of the afternoon, that teachers of other schools may have an 
opportunity for observing methods of teaching. 

The order of exercises for these meetings might be something 
like the following: Glass drills, lectures, essays, discussions, 
theory and practice of teaching. It is not recommended that 
the above order should be gone through with at every meeting. 
A lecture or an essay might give rise to a discussion that would 
profitably occupy the time of the whole session. It would be 
well at each meeting to assign the topic for discussion at the fol- 
lowing meeting, and to appoint one or more teachers to op^n the 
discussion either by class drill, lecture, or essay, which may be 
followed by a fVee discussion. 

The object to be kept in view in all the meetings, should be the 
attainment of some end, if possible. It is a very easy matter to 
fritter away a whole afternoon in a desultory discussion which 
serves only to exhaust the patience. 

But our purpose was not so much to discuss the methods of 
conducting the township institutes as to suggest the propriety 
of taking their organization into consideration at the approach- 
ing annual sessions of our county institutes. Something ought 
to be done to make our teachers' organizations more effective. 
Our state and county associations have done much toward the 
accomplishment of this, but much also remains to be done. It 
would be safe to say, that the great mass of our teachers, most in 
need of such helps, are not yet reached. Would township organ- 
izations reach them ? 

Wilmington^ Ohio. w. h. c. 



"AT ONE EXTREMITY OF THE ARC." 

In our educational notions we are very like a pendulum. Sud- 
denly awakening to the fact that we are at one extremity of the 
arc, we hasten with an accelerating velocity toward the true cen- 
tre, only to find in time that, in obedience to a natural law, our 
very haste to be right has given us a momentum which has 
carried us nearly or quite as far on the other side. Thus would 
we continue to swing, were it not for those steadier, more con- 
servative creatures, whom we are apt to regard as stumbling- 
blocks in our way, but who, in reality, furnish us with the neces- 
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sary friction, — the only thing which can bring us to rest in a re- 
spectable upright position. 

Let us be thankful for ballast. "Within a few years the unsat- 
isfactory, unscientific, mechanical use of text-books in school 
has very naturally brought them into disrepute ; and we are 
freeing ourselves from their embraces with wonderful celerity, 
only, perhaps, to be decoyed into a more dangerous neglect of 
them. Holding something of this opinion, what a delight it was 
for me the other day, in visiting one of the most respected col- 
legiate institutes of the State to stumble upon a real old school 
professor, whom no attractions or allurements had been able to 
start on this perilous swing after the "New Method." He was 
stuck at the other end of the arc. 

A knock at the door was answered by a student, who intro- 
duced me with very little ceremony, and the recitation went on, 
if indeed it had stopped. The subject was "Elements of Criti- 
cism ", or "Evidences of Christianity", I am not certain which. 
Mr. Timothy Tugrautton is called upon. He rises. Prof. Fossil 
asks him to repeat Sec. 134. Mr. T. has n't a particularly dis- 
tinct idea as to the subject of said section. The professor reads 
the italics at the head of the section. Tugmutton does not per- 
ceive in them the key to the discourse which is expected of him , 
but nevertheless gives evidence of feeling encouraged. Prof. 
Fossil, eyes on the book all of the time, then reads the first few 
lines of the text, at the conclusion of which the now sufficiently 
encouraged, but rash and foolhardy Mr. T., " accoutred as he is '\ 
plunges in, and with a good deal of floundering and a good deal 
of additional text, finally reappears on the surface in such a con- 
dition that it makes me forget whether the subject was " Evi- 
dences of Christianity" or "Elements of Criticism", because 
there seems to be so little of either. 

Prof F. opens a book and puts down a mark (which I should 
dearly love to see), and calls on Tobias Wintergreen, who con- 
tinues the interesting exercise in a most creditable manner. I am 
not asked to " quiz " the class, and in course of half an hour I 
take up my hat and leave. 

I afterward visited several other rooms, and heard some lively 
recitations, but nothing refreshed and cheered me like this, and 
I hasten to inform my conservative brethren that we are not lost 
yet. 

Old Boy. 



I 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A GEODE. 

Along the banks and in the beds of bluffs overlooking tbe Mississippi, are found 
Geodes, — formations that have caused muoh speculation among geologists, and awak- 
ened the admiration of all lovers of stone beauties. 

Geodes are rounded, hollow concretions, varying from the size of a walnut to 
spheres twelve or eighteen inches in diameter The external is unprepossessing, gray 
and rough, giving no hint of the beauty which is shown when the stony shell is 
broken, revealing a tiny chamber whose walls are lined with crystals. 

These are lime or quartz — the finer ones quartz, clear or amethystine in some cases ; 
in others stained red and yellow by the presence of iron. 

Instead of the crystalline, there is frequently an amorphous structure, giving rise to 
that silicate formation known as chalcedony. 

This little cave with sparkling wall, 
"Was formed before man's early fall; 
In mind of God was born its thought, 
Bat fire and flood together wrought 
To make it what you see. 

What dissolution and what strife 
Embraced to form this crystal life, 

No man can tell ; 
And of its growth, if fast or slow. 
Our God alone does truly know, 

He knows full well. 

As in the work of the human race. 
The mind of the workman we may trace, 

Seeing here poetic grace. 
And there power's supremest might, 
Or virtue's purpose, clean and white, 

So 'tis with God's. 

This tiny Geode may impart 
A lesson to the asking heart, 

With value fraught. 
" You see me crystal, hard and bright, 
How e'er I turn, I flash the light; 
But once on lap of earth I lay, 
Looking a mass of dullest clay. 
My meltings in the furnace fire. 
My bearings of old Pluto's ire. 

Seemed to bring me naught, 
Until the hammer and the steel, 
With blow and point did soon reveal 
My hidden life. And now I live 
This lesson true from God to give 
To man. No perfect state of heart or braia 
Is ever reached except through pain : 
But having found the crystal height. 
From every point, there flashes light'^ 
finn.y May 13, 1870. ^ Mary V. Lkr 
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SCHOOL LAWS. 

The following general school laws were passed by the General Assembly after 
the printing of my Report, and conseqaently are not published in it. 

W. D. Henkle. 
AN ACT 

Supplementary and amendatory to an act for the better regulation of the public 
BohooU in cities, towns, ^te., passed February 21, 1849. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio^ 
That at every election held under the act for the better regulation of public 
schools in cities and towns, passed February 21, 1849, a poll book shall be kept, 
and the notice of every such election shall specify the time, place, and contin- 
uance of the election ; which continuance shall not be less than three hours, 
and that the day of the annual election may be determined by the respective 
boards. 

Sec. 2. This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

J. R. COCKERILL, 
Fro tern. Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

SAM'L F. HUNT, 
President pro tern, of the Senate, 
Passed April 12, 1870. 



AN ACT 

Supplementary to '* an act for the reorganisation, supervision, and maintenance of 
common schools," passed March 14, 1853. (S. & C. 1346.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio^ 
That the directors of each county infirmary in this state, are hereby authorized 
and empowered, if they shall deem the same advisable, to organize therein a 
school for the benefit of the children of school age, inmates of such infirmary, 
and said directors may employ a teacher for said children, having a certificate 
of qualification as provided by law; and after such directors may have organ- 
ized such school and during the continuance thereof, they shall annually, be- 
tween the first and third Mondays of September, make and return to the audi- 
tor of the proper county, an enumeration of said children, who, when so enu- 
merated and returned, shall not be included in the enumeration of the youth 
of the district in which said infimary may be situate. 

Sec. 2. The said directors shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to 
purchase and provide all books, stationery, and other appliances, necessary to 
the conduct of such school, and shall give certificates for the amount due 
therefor, and for the amounts which may be due to any teacher employed by 
them, and for any other necessary expenditures about such school ; and on 
presentation of any such certificate to the auditor of the proper county, he 
shall give an order to the proper party for the amount thereof, on the county 
treasurer, payable out of the poor fund of the county, which shall be paid by 
the treasurer out of said fund ; provided, that before the said auditor shall de- 
liver to any such teacher an order on account of services as such, such teacher 
shall file with said auditor the report required by section eighteen of the act to 
which this is supplementary, and shall exhibit to said auditor his or her certifi- 
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cate aforesaid from the board of school examiners, and shall file with said 
auditor a cop^ thereof ; and all such certificates of said directors and copies of 
teachers' certificates shall be filed by said auditor as other vouchers relating to 
the accounts of the infirmary directors. 

Skc. 3. The auditors of the several counties in the infirmaries of which 
schools shall have been established pursuant to this act, shall transfer the com- 
mon school funds from all sources due to the children of said infirmary, as 
their proportion of the school fund, to the poor fund of the counter; provided, 
that nothing herein shall deprive youth who are inmates of an infirmary, in 
which a school shall not have been established pursuant to this act, of the 
right to attend the common school of the district or sub-district in which^such 
infirmary may be situate, nor deprive any district or sub-district of the com- 
mon school funds apportionable to the youth who may be inmates of an infirm- 
ary situate therein in which such school shall not have been established pur- 
suant to this act 

Sec. 4. This act shall be in force from and after its passage. 

A. J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
SAM'L F. HUNT, 
President pro tern, of the Senate, 

Passed April 15, 1870. 



AN ACT 

To amend section ten of an aet entitled ** an act for the better regulation of the pub- 
lic schools in cities, towns, etc.," passed February 21, 1849. (S. & 0., vol. 2, page 
1376.) 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio 9 
That section ten of the above recited act be so amended as to read as fol- 
lows: 

Section 10. Admission to said schools shall be gratuitous to the children, 
wards, and apprentices of all actual residents in such districts, who may be 
entitled to the privileges of the public schools under the general laws of this 
state ; and no pupil shall be suspended therefrom except for such time as may 
be necessary to convene the board of education, nor be expelled unless by a 
vote of a majority of said board, after the parent or guardian of the offending 
pupil &hall have been notified of the proposed expulsion, and permitted to be 
heard against the same : Provided, that said board shall have power to admit 
to said schools other pupils upon such terms or upon the payment of such tui- 
tion as they may prescibe. 

Sec. 2. That original section ten of the above entitled act be and the same 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and afler its passage. 

A. J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
SAM'L F. HUNT, 
President pro tern, of the Senate. 

Passed April 18, 1870. 



The State Board of Examiners will meet for the examination of can- 



didates for State Certificates, at Columbus, on the 7th and 8th of July next 
By order of the Board. W. Mitchell, Sec*y, 

ColumbuSj May 24, 1870. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The following is a partial list of Teachers' Institutes to be held in the last 
half of this year in the State : 

Beginning Monday ^ July 25, 1870. 

Clermont county — A Three- Weeks* Institute at New Richmond. 
Delaware county — A Two- Weeks' Institute at Galena. 

Beginning Monday y August 1, 1870. 

Highland county — A Two- Weeks' Institute at Hillsboro'. 
Hardin county — ^A One- Week's Institute at Ada. 

Beginning Monday^ Aug. 8, 18Y0. 

Coshocton county — A One- Week's Institute at Coshocton. 
Meigs county — A Three- Weeks' Normal School to be followed by a Week's 
Institute. 

Beginning Monday ^ Aug. 22, 1870. 

Morrow county — ^A One- Week's Institute at Cardington. 

Lorain county — A One- Week's Institute at Avon. 

Hancock county — A One- Week's Institute at Findlay. 

Hamilton county — A Two-Weeks' Institute at College Hill. 

Erie county — A One-Week's Institute at Sandusky. 

Summit county — A One- Week's Institute at Akron. 

Carroll county — A Two-Weeks' Institute at Carrollton (beginning Tuesday). 

Butler county — A Three-Days' Institute at Hamilton. 

Beginning Monday, Aug. 29, 1870. 

Lawrence county — A One- Week's Institute at Iron ton. 
Perry county — A One-Week's Institute at Somerset 
Gallia county: — A One- Week's Institute at Gallipolis. 
Monroe county — A One-Week's Institute at Woodsfield. 

Beginning Monday , Oct 24, 1870. 
Wyandot county — A One- Week's Institute at Upper Sandusky. 

I know of other Institutes that are to be held, but I have not the exact time. 
It is probable that the time of several of those above given will have to be 
changed to accommodate the lecturers. I should be glad to learn of all such 
changes as soon as made, as well as the exact time of other Institutes as well 
as place of holding them. 

I am authorized to say that the services of Mr. E. K. Bryan, of Columbus, 
and L. S. Thompson, of Sandusky City, can be obtained for Institute work. 
They would give especial attention to Arithmetic and Penmanship. The ser- 
vices of B. G. Northrop, New Haven, Connecticut, John Ogden, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Mrs. Anna T. Randall, Oswego, New York, may also be obtained. 

W. D. Henkle. 

^ • m 

OFFICIAL BLANKS. 

Many of the blanks still sent from this office are the same as those hereto- 
fore used, hence the proposed changes can be only partially made this year. 
The new blanks will be printed soon, so that they will be ready for every school 
and school officer next year. W. D. Hevkle. 
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REPORTS. 

Superintendents, College Presidents, etc., who may wonder why they have 
not received my recent Report, should not forget that a report for each of them 
in the State has been included in the boxes of Reports sent to the County 
Auditors. They should apply to the Auditors for their respective copies. If 
the Reports which have already been sent out in boxes had been sent by mail, 
they would have cost this office $1,200. W. D. Henkle. 
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Our announcement of a national edition of the Monthly is received 

with great favor, and we have no fears that the enterprise will fail. There is a 
demand for such a journal, and there are certainly enough practical thinkers 
in the profession to make it worthy of a large circulation. We shall bring to 
the undertaking the hope of moderate success. 



We regret that we have not been able to prepare our usual amount and 

variety of editorial matter this month. We delayed the issue of the number 
several days hoping to be able to command the necessary time, but other im- 
portant and urgent duties have demanded our attention. Happily, our con- 
tributors have made good our shortcomings, and we feel sure that our readers 
will not be disappointed. We are glad to say that we expect to be free from 
the pressure of present engagements before the time for preparing our next 
number, and then the Monthly will again receive due attention. 



We call special attention to the leading paper in this number on "Prin- 
ciples and methods." The more we see of teaching the less is our confidence 
in prescribed methods. The mind is not touched by the revolving cogs of a 
dead mechanism. A method must pulsate with a soul breathed into it. 
There must be the contact of mind with mind, and heart with heart. A 
method can never be more than a way, a channel ; it must be filled by the 
teacher. Hence, the barrenness of mere operative teaching — the turning 
of the crank of ** approved methods." No true teacher can be an operative, 
a crank turner. He must be an artist^ and a primary teacher should be the 
artist of artists. But teachers can only be liberated from the thralldom of 
mechanical methods by a comprehension of their principles; — and here is the 
great work of the training school. We do not need more imitators, more ped- 
agogues with their hand-organ methods, but we do need more teachers with a 
clear insight into the principles of their high art, and with sufficient ability and 
skill to invent, modify, and vitalize their methods. 
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We are sorry to see that several of our educational exchanges are 



favoring the establisment of a national system of education. *' A complete 
system of national instruction," says one, " must supplement the partial work 
of sections and states." The objections to such a policy are, to our mind, so 
numerous and so weighty, that we confess our surprise that it has advocates 
among the educators of the country. The passage of Mr. Hoar's bill would 
do irreparable injury to the cause of universal education in the South. A 
school system can not be made for a people, and put over them. It must 
spring from the people, and be vitalized by them, otherwise its fruit will be but 
ashes. We reluctantly postpone a fuller discussion of this most important 
subject We can only repeat what we said last month, that the General Gov- 
ernment may safely and wisely encourage and assist the Southern States in 
the establishment of school systems, but it should not attempt to organize, 
manage, or direct such school systems. 



CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY. 

The good people of the above named " city of the first class ", are congra^ 
ulating themselves that in the not far distant future, they are to have a gen- 
uine University. The Legislature at its late session passed an act to enable 
the city to consolidate the bequests left it at various times for educational pur- 
poses, into one fund for the support of a single free institution of higher learn- 
ing ; and further enabling said city to accept of any gifts or trusts that may be 
offered it in future for a similar purpose. 

The bequest of Chas. McMicken, already in the possession of the city can 
not be worth much less than a million of dollars. The Woodward fund and 
the Cincinnati College property are each worth at least two hundred thousand 
dollars. It is also hoped to unite other funds with these that will very consid- 
erably increase the aggregate amount Add to the above the annual sum 
arising from the tax of one-tenth of a mill, which the Board of Education is 
empowered to levy on the property of the city, and the annual income for the 
support of the University will not be less, at the beginning, than between sixty 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. With this something very handsome ought 
certainly to be accomplished. 

From what we hear from our educational friends in the city, we suspect they 
may be just a little over sanguine. Their talk might lead us to suppose that 
nothing short of the University of Berlin would satisfy them. We are not dis- 
posed to discourage their enthusiasm, but as a guard against future disappoint- 
ments, it may be as well for them to recollect that the element of time must 
enter very largely into the building up of a great institution of learning. 

Much of the success of the coming University will depend upon its start 
It is all important that the directors to be elected by the Common Council and 
Board of Education should be intelligent, earnest, active, and judicious men, 
willing to give liberally of their time to the building up of the institution which 
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they may be chosen to manage. There will, necessarily, arise a great diver- 
sity of views, in regard to the scope and conddct of such an institution ; and, 
for this reason, obstinate or crotchety men will be entirely out of place in the 
directorship. A few such would be likely to defeat any plan calculated to 
secure harmony of action. 

We understand that the City Council and Board of Education expect to take 
immediate steps towards securing the result contemplated by the act of the 
Legislature, and that it is hoped some of the departments of the University 
will be inaugurated the coming autumn. This is right Now that it has been 
set going, let the ball be kept rolling. 

With such a material basis to start from, Cincinnati will have a splendid 
opportunity to become the center of educational influence for a very wide 
extent of country, and we have but little fear that her citizens will neglect to 
improve that opportunity. 

As young men and young women vrill be received into the institution on the 
same footing, the advocates of women's rights will rejoice doubtless that in one 
great city, at least, the sex will have secured one of the greatest of all rights— 
the right of equal educational privileges. 



ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE COLUMBUS MEETING. 

A local committee, appointed for the purpose, has visited the various 
hotels and boarding houses and secured a reduction of chargea We are 
authorized to announce that the bills at the hotels will be from $1.50 to $3.00 
a day, and at the boarding-houses from $1.00 to $1.50 a day. The committee 
vnll be at the depot on the arrival of all trains on Tuesday, July 5th, ready to 
give delegates needed information respecting the location, charges, etc., of the 
different places of entertainment The citizens of Columbus will not only 
give the Association a cordial welcome, but they hope to contribute to the 
ment of those who may be in attendance. 

The following letter from the Secretary, received too late for our May num- 
ber, is the only information we have respecting railroad arrangements : 

Akron, 0., April 25th, 1860. 

Ebibnd White : Please announce that the railroad companiee heard from thus far 
give favorable responses, in regard to free return passes from the State Association. 
The Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago, and the Cleveland and Pittsburg roads pro- 
pose to issue orders for excarsion tickets at about half the usual rates. These orders 
procured before starting, and presented to any ticket agent on either road will secure 
these excursion tickets good in both directions. If persons expecting to use either 
of these roads in attending the meeting, will make early application to me, I will 
procure a sufficient number of these orders to supply all who thus apply. 

S. FiNDLEY, Cor, Sec, 0, T,A, 

As before announced, tl^e State Teachers' Association meets Tuesday even- 
ing, July 5th, and continues in session two days. The State Superintend* 
ents' Association and the Ohio College Association meet on Tuesday at 9 
A. M. The State Board of Examiners conducts an examination July 7 and 8. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The August meetings of the National Associations promise to be occasions 
of great interest and importance. They will bring together the leading edu- 
cators of the country, who are to spend five days in the discussion of questions 
of great practical value. We feel that we need not urge Ohio teachers to be 
present They will not willingly let such an opportunity as this pass by unim- 
proved. 

President Hagar has mapped out a capital programme for the National 
Teachers' Association. The topics to be discussed are livs ones, and we are 
pleased to see that there is to be ample time for their discussion. Excepting 
the first and third forenoons, there is to be but one paper at each session — 
a most sensible arrangement. 

The programme for the National Normal Association also presents an ex- 
cell^t selection of topics and speakers, but is entirely too crowded. 

We give the programmes in full: 

PROGRAMME OP EXERCISES AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VENTIONS, TO BE HELD IN CLEVELAND, 0., AUG. 15-19, 1870. 

▲MBBICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Monday, August 15 — Forenoon. 

9 A.M. Opening Exercises and Organization. 

9.30 " Address by the President, John Ogden, Principal Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

10 A.M. Report on Course of Study for Normal Schools, by Wm. F. Phelps, Prin- 
cipal S'tate Normal School, Winona, Minn. 

10.30 A.M. Discussion of same. 

11.30 " A Paper on " Treatment of Dances", by Miss Fanny M. Jackson, 
Principal of Institute for Colored Yonth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2.30 P.M. <' Model Schools in connection with Normal Schools". A Paper by 
Richard Edwards, LL.D., President Normal University, Normal, 111. 

3 P.M. Discussion of the same. 

4.30 <' ** Vocal Music in Normal Schools ". Paper by Geo. B. Loomia, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

8 P.M. Address by Hon. J. L. Pickard, Chicago, 111. 

Tuesday, August, 16. 

9 A.M. Opening Exercises. 

9.30 " "The Recitations of Pupil- Teachers". A Paper by A. G. Boyden, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridge water, Mass. 

10 A.M. Discussion of the same. 

11.30 " "The Place and Value of Object Lessons". A Paper by Miss DeUa 
A. Lathrop, Principal Cincinnati Normal School. 

2.30 P.M. " The Application of Mental Science to Teaching." Paper by J. W. 
Dickinson, A.M., Principal State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

3 P.M. Discussion of the same. 

4..<J0 " <* Means of Providing the Mass of Teachers with Professional Instrne- 
tion." A Paper by S. H. White, Principal State Normal School, Peoria, 111. 

8 P.M. General Discussion and Business. 

Notes. A Paper on some topic relating to the Profession will also be read by 
Geo. M. jS^age, Principal State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 

A preliminary meeting will be held on Saturday evening, Aug. 13, at 8 o'clock, for 
the purpose of further arranging business. 

John Ooden (of Tenn.), President. 

A. L. Babbeb (of D. C), Secretary, J. M. Oloott (of Ind.), Chm'n Ex, Com. 
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NATIONAL TKAOHXBS' ASSOOIATION. 

Wednetday, Augu$t 17. 

9 A.M. Opening Exercises. 

Addresses of Welcome. Response and Address by the President. 

Transaction of Business, including the Appointment of Committees, Announce- 
ments, etc. 

Presentation of Reports from Committees appointed at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Trenton, N. J. ; the Reports to be subsequently discussed and acted upon at 
the pleasure of the Association. 

Report upon the Revision of the Constitutton of the Association, by Prof. S. H. 
White, Principal of Normal School, Peoria, 111. 

Report upon a " National University ", by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, President of Wiscon- 
sin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. 

Report upon the " Decimal System of Weights and Measures ", by James B. 
Thompson, LL.D., New York. 

2.30 P.M. Paper by Prof. B. A. Sheldon, Principal of Normal School, Osweffo 
K. Y. Subject : " The Proper Work of a Primary School." * ' 

The Paper will be followed by practical exercises in teaching, and a discussion. 

8 P.M. Address by President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, Cambridge 
JAass. 

Thurtday, Augmt 18. 

9 A.M. Miscellaneons Business. 

9.30 " A Paper by Eben Tourjee, Mus. Doc, Director of New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Subject : " Music in its Relations to Common 
School Education." 

The subject of the Paper will be illustrated with practical exercises given by classes 
of children taken from the public schools of Cleveland, under the direction of Prof. 
Stewart, and will afterwards be discussed. 

2.30 P.M. A Paper by Prof. George A. Chase, Principal of Female High School 
Louisville, Ky. Subject: " The Motives and Means which should be made promi- 
nent in School Discipline and Instruction." Discussion of Subject. 

8 P.M. Lecture by Gen. John Eaton, Jr., National Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D. 0. Subject : " The Relation of the National Government to Public 
Education." 

Friday, August 19. 

9 A.M. Miscellaneous Business. 

9.15 " A Paper by I. S. Baker, Esq., Principal of Skinner Grammar School 
Chicago, III. Subject : " The Claims of English Grammar in Common Schools." ' 

Discussion of the Subject. 

11 A.M. Lecture by Hon. A. S. Eissell, State Superintendent of Schools in Iowa 
Subject : " The Duty of the State with reference to Higher Education." ' 

2.30 P.M. A Paper by Z. G. Willson, Esq., Principal of Clinton Grammar School 
St. Louis, Mo. Subject : " The Use and Abuse of Text-Books in Schools." * 

Discussion of the Subject. 

8 P.M. Lecture by Hon. Frederick A. Sawyer, United States Senator from South 
Carolina. Subject : ** Free Common Schools — What they can do for a State." 

Closing Exercises. 

A meeting of the Directors of the Association will be held at the Weddell House 
on Tuesday, August 16, at 7 P.M. ; and on Saturday at 9 A.M. 

One of the largest school houses in Cleveland will be used as an Educational Bazaar 
for the exhibition of school books, charts, furniture, apparatus, etc. ' 

The hotels and private boarding-houses in Cleveland will furnish entertainment at 
reduced rates to those who obtain the proper certificate from the Committee of Recen- 
tion. This Committee will be at the railway stations on the arrival of the several 
trains, commencing with Saturday noon, August 13. Particulars in regard to rates 
will be given hereafter. 

The " General Ticket Agents' Association " having resolved "to make no reduc- 
tion of fare, unless it can be done by issuing round trip tickets ", it has been found 
difficult to make satisfactory arrangements with the railway companies in reference 
to the meetings at Cleveland. Such arrangements as have been, or shall be found 
practicable, will be seasonably announced. ' 

Educators in various parts of the country are solicited to obtain as favorable terms 
as possible for their several localities, and to announce the same in suitable public 

journals. .^^'"'''^ ^' ■^^^^'^ (®***"'' M*")" ^reHdent. 

A. P. Mabblx (Worcester, Mass.), Secretary, 
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MISCELLANY. 

— ^- Wbbn notified that a labioriber has failed to reeeiye the Mohthlt, we remail 
the missing numbers. 

Hon. John Eaton, National Commissioner of Education, will please accept our 

thanks for seyeral yalnable educational documents reeeiyed. 

Supt. Qeorge S. Ormsby, of Xenia, and Supt. J. E. Reinmund, of Springfield, 

will each make institute engagements for July and August. We are also glad to 
learn that Prof. John Ogden, Nashyille, Tenn., author of " 0|;den's Science and Art 
of Education ", is willing to spend a few weeks in the Ohio institutes. 

— — Thk trustees of the State Agricultural College met recently at Columbus, to 
effect an organization. The meeting disclosed a yery wide diyersity of yiews re- 
specting the proper work for such an institution. A well-considered plan, submitted 
by Mr. Joseph SuUiyant of this city, looks to the establishment of a thorough scien- 
tific school — the true idea. 

Mb. Hbnbt Eiddlb has been elected Superintendent of Schools of New Tork 

City for a term of two years, in place of Mr. Bandall who declined to be a candidate. 
Mr* Kiddle has been the first assistant superintendent for a period of fifteen years, 
during which time he has shown himself to be eminently qualified for the work in 
which he is engaged. His election was unanimous, and, as we are informed, it meets 
with the unanimous approyal of the 3000 teachers engaged in the public schools of 
the city. 

Pbbsonal. — Supt. S. J. Eirkwood, of Tiffin, has been elected to the chair of Math- 
ematics in the new Wooster Uniyersity. Salary $2,000 Prof. T. E. Suliot is 

teaching priyate classes in Salem, 0. He would like a position as associate teacher 

in a good institution. S. J. Wolf, of Bucyrus, has accepted the principalship of 

the North Grammar School, Lancaster, 0. W. B. White, a leading teacher in 

Onernsey^oounty, has remoyed to Clarinda, Iowa. 

Columbus.— The " Ninety Per Cent. System," which for seyeral years past has been 
used in the public schools, has been giyen up as a failure, but the pernicious princi- 
ple of the system has been embodied in a new rule, which is as follows : 

The substitute proyides that the scholarship or standing of a pupil for the week 
shall be made up from the recitations of the week, and a reyiew on Friday. 

The monthly standing of a pupil shall be made up Arom a monthly examination, 
half the sum of the weekly grades, and the grade in the monthly examination to con- 
Btitute the monthly standing. Any pupil whose standing in scholarship shall, for 
two consecutiye months, fall below 6, or below 4 in any branch of study foi' the same 
time, shall be reported by the teacher to the principal who shall examine him in the 
work of the past two months in one or all of his studies, as the case may be, and report 
the result of the examination to the superintendent with his recommendation for the 
continuation of the pupil in his class or for his demotion to the next grade below. 

No pupil shall be demoted from the high school before the end of the third month 
of the school year, nor from any department after the close of the eighth month of 
the school year. 

The deportment of each pupil shall be marked in the daily register at the close of 
each week upon a scale of ten. The ayerage of these weekly grades shall constitute 
the monthly standing of the pupil in deportment. 

The system inyolyes less labor than the one it supersedes, and is free of the holi- 
day nuisance, and it has the farther adyantage of combining the results of examina- 
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tions with tbe records of recitations to determine the pupils' standing ; but it is 
wrong in principle, and will fail in practice. There seems to be a strong tendency 
in the management of our graded schools to take from teachers all freedom in the 
choice of methods and motives in instruction and goyernment — to reduce the system 
to a grand machine, with teachers for operatives and a superintendent as general 
crank-turner I This tendency is to be deplored. 

Datton. — A committee of the Board of Education has recommended the following 
change in the organisation of the schools : 



(( 



At or before the close of the present school year, there shall be elected one Gen- 
eral Superintendent! to take charge of all tbe schools, whose duties shall be those 
prescribed in the printed Rules of the Board ; also three Supervisory Principals — 
one of whom shall be German — whose duties shall be to serve as the present Princi- 
pals (except the teaching of the 'A Senior Class'). The German Principal to have 
supervision of all the German rooms ; the two others to take charge each of one- 
half of the districts, to be hereafter specified by the Board. 

" Three Intermediate classes or departments shall be established— one in the Sec- 
ond, one in the Fourth, and one in the Fifth District — among which all the * A Se- 
nior Glasses' of the schools shall be divided; each of these Intermediate Depart- 
ments to be taught by one female teacher, whose duties shall be to prepare her class 
for the High School, and nothing else." 

Among the reasons urged for this change is its economy. The reduction is to be 
effected by employing twelve female teachers in positions now filled by men, three of 
whom (the Intermediate teachers) are to receive a salary of $650, and the other nine 
$590 each. We do not doubt the ability of female teachers to do the work proposed, 
but why pay them for such work less than half what men have been paid? The sal- 
ary of a majority of the present male Principals is $1,750. 

WoosTEB University. — This new institution will be opened in September next, 
under most favorable auspices. A large endowment fund has been raised, with the 
prospect of increasing it to $500,000, and one of the finest college edifices in the 
country has been erected. The faculty at the opening will consist of Dr. Willis 
Lord, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, President; Dr. 0. N. Stoddai;d, of Mi- 
ami University, Professor of Natural Sciences ; Rev. David Swing, of Chicago, Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature ; S. J. Kirkwood, of Tiffin, Professor of 
Jiktthematics, and Mr. Jeffreys, Professor of Greek and Latin. Other chairs will be 
filled as they are needed. Mr. C. S. Bragg, of Cleveland, has laid the foundation of 
the future library by the donation of $5,000 worth of books. ""^ 

Cbntbal Collsoi Institute. — The trustees of this institution wish to secure a 
live competent male Principal as successor to Mr. A. W. Williamson resigned. The 
Institute has a good patronage, with accommodations for about 100 students. The 
society is excellent, the location healthy, and the surroundings pleasant. The situ- 
ation affords a good opportunity for an energetic teacher to do an important work 
and get paid for it. For further information address, with references, Rev. H* 
KcVey, President Board of Trustees, Central College, Ohio. 

S. W. 0. Teachebs' Association. — Pursuant to a' call issued in March last, the 
teachers of South Western Ohio assembled in Hamilton on Saturday, the 23d of April 
and formed an Association. Mr. Gilbert, of Dayton, was elected president, and Mr. 
Turpin, of Clifton, Secretary. The organization embraces the counties of Hamilton 
Butler, Warren, Clinton, Montgomery, Clermont, and Preble, and will hold quarterly 
meetings. The friends of the movement are very sanguine of success. The Hamil- 
ton meeting was a very interesting one, over one hundred delegates being present 
and the ex ercises being of a highly practical character. 
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Teacher's Business Institute. — By reference to oar advertising pages, it will be 
seen that the proprietors of Bryant &. Stratton's Business CoUegei Chicago, propose 
to organize an institute for the special instruction of teachers who may wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the principles and methods of a business education. We know 
two of the proprietors well, and, if they are excelled in their specialty, we do not 
know their superiors. They will make the |)roposed institute a fine affair of the kind. 

Western Social Science Association. — The second meeting of this Association 
(organized in 1868) will be held at Chicago, June 8th and 9th. Valuable papers will 
be read on the subjects of Finance, Political Science, Insanity, Idiocy, Prison Re- 
form, Education of Idiots, and the Deaf and Dumb, and other kindred topics. 

The Montgomery County Institute will be held at the High School Building in 
Dayton, commencing Monday, August 8th, and continuing three weeks. William 
Smith, of the Dayton High School ^ J. E. Gilbert, and Col. W. F. Parker, of the 
District Schools, will be the instructors. The course will embrace the English 
branches, and theory and practice. The tuition fee for the term is $3. 

The Ohio College Association will hold its next session in Columbus during the 
day before the meeting of the Teachers Association. Professor Williams, of Dela- 
ware, will present a paper on " The Importance of a More Thorough Study of the 
English Language and Literature;" President Fairchild, of Oberlin, on ''How far 
should a College Control the Religious Instruction of Students?" President Harts- 
horn, on " The Colleges and Universities of Europe." 

Prop. F. G. Welch, instructor in Yale College, New Haven, Conn., also author 

of ''Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Culture", will hold the fourth session of bis 
Normal Institute for Physical Culture in Glenwood Seminary, West Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, from July 20 till Sept. 15. This is now the only normal institute of the kind 
in the country, and Prof. Welch's reputation and skill can but make it a decided suc- 
cess. A circular giving full particulars will be forwarded by addressing as above. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

We have scarcely been able to look into a book this month, and so must defer no- 
tices to a more convenient season. 

In our notice of Miss Youman'a "First Book in Botany ", last month, we stated 
that the work was designed for teachers, and should not be put into the pupils' 
hands. This was a mistake. The book was prepared to guide the pupil in the study 
of plants, and to aid him in sketching, recording and memorizing the results. It is 
intended for the use' of both teacher and pupil. The book is meeting with very great 
favor. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Cole's Institute Reader. Pp. 360. Wilson, Hinkle k Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Bareness Caesar's Commentaries. Pp. 377. D. Appleton k Co. New York. 
Aldrn's Natural Speaker. Pp. 302. D. Appleton k Co., New York. 
Marcet's Mary's Grammar. Pp. 240. D. Appleton k Co.: New York. 
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WEST VIEGINIA . 



INSTRUCTIONS. 

State of West Virginia, ) 
Department of Sehoola, Charleston, May b, 1870. / 

1. Under the present law, neither Teachers nor Trustees need take the "•Test 
Oath '' — nor be registered voters. Commissioners must still take the ** Test Oath." 

2. The law does not allow compensation from the public meney to either Trustees 
or Commissioners;. and tiny Commissioners allowing such compensation are liable to 
an action to recoyer the amount, and also to Indictment for '* larceny." The same 
principle applies, and the same consequences will result, to County Superyisors 
if they undertake to allow compensation to Commissioners. And, since neither 
Commissioners nor Supervisors have any right to issue any order for such payment, 
any Treasurer paying such order runs a risk of having to refund the monejf; from his 
own funds. 

3. In the revision of the Code, the time for the distribution of the school money 
was changed from April to September. By an evident oversight, the phraseology of 
the old law was retained in another place, directing the levy to be made after the 
distribution. But if the estimates, books, Ac, are not made out until this time, it 
will hardly be possible to collect the levy this year, and thus the winter schools will 
be lost. But I am informed by the Auditor that the distribution this year will be 
nearly twenty-five per cent, greater than last year, or some $180,000. Hence the 
Commissioners can proceed and make out their estimates and papers on this basis, 
he/ore the distribution, and make the necessary legal order for the same immediately 
after the distribution. In this way, the necessary papers will be ready in time, and 
still no question. can arise as to the legality of the levy. It will, however, obviously 
be necessary to have the order, when made, exactly correspond with the papers previ- 
ously made out. I, therefore, direct the various town boards to proceed with their 
levies as above indicated. Respectfully, 

A. D. Williams, Oeneral SvperinUndent, 

State Institute. — Superintendent Williams has issued a call for a State Institute, 
more espeeially for the benefit of the County Superintendents and the more enterpri- 
sing and advanced teachers of the State, to convene at Parkersburg, on Tuesday, June 
28, 1870, at 9 A. M., and continue four days. The Editor of the Monthly, Supt. 
Mitehell, of Columbus, Prof. Kidd, of Cincinnati, the celebrated elocutionist, and 
Prof. S. R. Thompsen, of the State Normal School, are engaged to assist in conduct- 
ing the Institute. The oitisens of Parkersburg generously guarantee free entertain- 
ment to all in regular attendance, and are making arrangements therefor on a large 
scale. The Baltimore A Ohio R. R. will return free all who pass over that road in 
going to it, and it is presumed the Ohio river steamboats will extend a like courtesy. 
A good deal of interest is being elicited on the subject in various parts of the State, 
and the prospect is that it will be a large, enthnsiaatio, and profitable gathering. 
14 
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County Institutxs. — The General Superintendent has effected an arrangement 
with Dr. Sears, General Agent of the Peabody Fund, by which some twenty-fiye 
oonnty Institutes are ta be held, under the direction of the General Superintendent, 
during the ensuing summer. This will be nearly one for each two counties — there 
being 53 counties in the State. These Institutes will be conducted by prominent 
educators, employed by the Superintendent, and will do much toward the better 
fitting of school officers and teachers for their work, thereby greatly increasing their 
efficiency, and they will also doubtless very considerably increase respect for and 
confidence in the Free School System. 

Marshall Oollkgb Nobmal School. — This first Normal School of the State, for a 
time labored against serious obstacles. But it at last has bravely and most success- 
fully oyercome them. The fine new building is completed and furnished, and some 
eighty promising students are in attendance. The teachers. Prof. S. R. Thompson, 
and Misses Evens and Forrest, are proving themselves most efficient teachers — the 
right persons in the right place. A fine class of four — two young ladies and two 
gentlemen — will graduate this month. These will be the first Normal Graduates 
in the State. 

Wkst Viroinia College, at Flemington, in Taylor county, was opened in Nov. 
1868, under the auspices of Prof. A. D. Williams, the present General Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and has prospered until it now has an attendance of over one hun- 
dred students. It has given especial attention to Normal instruction, and a large 
portion of its students are preparing for the profession of the teacher. Some thirty- 
five of its previous students were engaged in teaching in the vicinity last winter, 
and it will probably send out a much larger number the ensuing winter. 

West Liberty Normal School. — Prof. F. H. Crago, of Pa., and Mrs. Parkinson, 
of Wheeling, have been elected by the Board of Normal Regents teachers of the new 
Normal School at West Liberty, in Ohio county. The school opens under very flat- 
tering auspices. Prof. Crago comes with very flattering testimonials from the places 
where he has taught in Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Parkinson has already worked her 
way to a first-class position in the Wheeling schools, where she has been teaching for 
some time past. 

Statb Tbachrr's Association. — It is proposed to reorganize the State Teachers' 
Association in connection with the State Institute at Parkersburg, and the friends of 
education generally are invited to be present. — An examination of candidates for a 
State Professional Certificate will also be held on the last day of the Institute. All 
wishing such certificates will do well to be present then, as, except in very extraordi- 
Bary oases, no private examination for such certificate will be held. 

. Thb Monthly in Wbbt Viroinia. — The General Superintendent has also efifeoted 
an arrangement with Dr. Sears, of the Peabody Fund, by which West Virginia teachers 
and sehool officers can have the Monthhfathal/ priee — the Peabody Fund paying the 
ether half. This is not only very generous in Dr. Sears, but is a golden opportunity 
for the teachers and school officers, that we trust they are enterprising enough to ap- 
preoiata and avail themselves of. 

W«at Virginia Decisions. — Under the above arrangement, the leading decisions 
and directions of the General Superintendent of Free Schools, in West Virginia, will 
be given in extra pages of the Monthly, This feature will greatly increase the value 
of the Monthly to West Virginia teachers and school officers. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING FOE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

V BY WM. F. PHELPS.* 

In the OMo Educational Monthly for 1868, I endeavored to pre- 
sent as clear and concise a statement as possible of the principles 
which shoald govern the organization of our country district 
schools. In those papers the subject of classification was consid- 
ered, and the methods to be pursued in bringing order out of 
chaos, were pointed out. It was urged that the number of grades 
or classes need not exceed three, or at most four, and that under 
judicious^ management three classes would be sufficient in a majority 
of schools, 

I revive this proposition, at this time, in order to say, that, 
until this troublesome question of classification is settled in the 
minds of the teachers of our country schools, it will be of little 
avail to attempt to discuss methods of teaching adapted to their 
needs. While a teacher is so burdened with the number and 
diversity of his classes that he can give but five or ten minutes 
to each, no methods can be devised that will save him from super- 
ficial, inaccurate, and injurious results. He must, therefore, first 
classify his pupils according to a just average of their attainments 
and abilities ; he must reduce the number of these classes to the min- 
imum of three, or at most of four, — and then the discussion and 
application of philosophical methods of instruction will be profit- 
able and possible. 

* Principal State Normal Sohool, Winona, Minn. 

15 
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Assuming that this indispensable preliminary work has been 
done, and that the other question as to the course of studies for 
our common district schools has been decided upon, I begin the 
discussion of methods with a suggestive course in 

PRIMARY READING. 

This course should include all the steps below the second 
reader. 

During the first six weeks, words and not letters should be 
taught. If the teacher possesses the requisite degree of skill 
and earnestness, from fifty to sixty words may be learned by the 
children during this time. They should also be able to distin- 
guish many of the words when written on the blackboard and 
slate, and to give the sounds contained in each word, as well as 
to read short sentences composed of them, which the teacher 
may write or print upon the blackboard. In drilling the class 
great pains should be taken to exercise the children in emphasis. 
They should be led, by a little judicious questioning, to throw 
the stress upon the different words. 

For example, let it be supposed that the sentence, << John has a 
good black dog ", has been written or printed upon the black- 
board by the teacher. The following colloquy will illustrate the 
method of securing emphasis upon the different words and of 
avoiding a monotonous style in the reading exercise : 

Teacher. Who has a good black dog? 

Children. John has a good black dog. 

T. What kind of a black dog has John ? 

C. John has a good black dog. 

T. Has John a good white dog? 

C. IN'o : John has a good black dog. Etc. 

In this drill each member of the class should be called upon 
separately, and occasionally the entire class may respond simul- 
taneously. The questioning should extend to every word in the 
sentence, so that the children may be able to throw the emphasis 
upon any word which the teacher may desire. 

In teaching new words, the following order may be observed : 

1. Talk about the object or the action which the word repre- 
sents. 

2. If the word represents an object, show the object or a pic- 
ture of it to the class. If it expresses an action, let the children, 
or some of them, perform the action if possible. 

3. Show the word, give the sounds it contains, and let the 
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children pronounce it several times. Let the children again 
name the object, at the same time pointing to it. Then to a pic- 
ture of it, the children speaking of it as the picture of the object. 
Lastly, point again to the object-word, and let it be character- 
ized by the children as such. 

4. Bequire the children to find each new word many times on 
a chart or in a book. 

5. Print it on the blackboard. 

6. Write it on the board. 

7. Send the children to their seats, requiring them to copy the 
written form on their slates. 

At the end of six weeks, or thereabouts, let the teacher point 
to the letters in connection with the word-exercise, requiring the 
new words to be spelled orally, each letter being pronounced dis- 
tinctly. The teacher should also insist from the first upon a clear 
and distinct enunciation of each word, so that careless habits of 
articulation may not be formed, which years of after training 
may not sufELce to eradicate. 

At this stage of the course, the children should be encouraged 
to learn new words before coming to the class. The exercises on 
the sounds of the letters, and in writing and printing upon the 
blackboard, should also be perseveringly continued. In this 
manner, at the end of three months, the pupils will have become 
almost independent of the teacher in the preparation of their 
lessons in reading, and there will be little left for the latter to do 
but to guide them cheerfully and rapidly forward. 

I will conclude this sketch with the enunciation of a few brief 
rules for conducting primary reading lessons : 

1. Bequire the children to stand in a straight line in an erect 
position, books in left hand, pointing to their lesson with the 
index finger of the right hand. 

2. Before the books are opened, let the pupils tell what the 
lesson is about, giving a summary of the subject-matter as well 
as they are able. This will encourage them to study their read- 
ing lessons, if commended when they do well. 

3. Bequire all the more difficult words in the lesson to be pro- 
nounced, spelled by sound, singly and in concert, and defined. 

4. The children should not betillowed to read in regular order. 
The teacher should frequently call for volunteers, and if an inat- 
tentive child be observed, let him suddenly be called upon to 
read. Great caution and much animation should be observed by 
the teacher in conducting a lesson of this kind, or the work will 
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all be done by the brighter and more intelligent pupils. If the 
dull children be properly encouraged to try, they will be stimu- 
lated and aroused by the vivacious eagerness of the other mem- 
bers of the class. 

5. Be sure that the words contained in each lesson, can be 
spelled by each child. 

6. Require that some portions of each lesson be written by the 
children on their slates, and brought to the class at each recita- 
tion. Generally it would be well to allow the pupils to select the 
portion they will write. 

7. It is better not to follow always the order of the lessons in 
the book, but to let the class occasionally choose their lessons. 

8. Frequently turn back and read old lessons. 

9. Give short lessons. Exercise the pupils in pronouncing each 
alternate word rapidly, the teacher pronouncing the other words. 

10. Be cheerful, kind, animated, and interested yourself, if you 
expect your pupils to be so. 

11. Provide your school with good blackboards, and with a set 
of reading charts or with Webb's dissected cards for primary 
classes. Use these thoroughly according to the foregoing sug- 
gestions, and your primary classes can not fail to prosper. 

It will be my aim to present, in a succeeding sketch, some 
hints on teaching writing and number to the primary classes of 
the district school. 
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HYPERCEITICISMS? 

BY W. D. HENKLE. 

One of the most difficult things that an author has to do in the 
preparation of a work on any science, is to devise accurate defi- 
nitions of its technical terms. The criticisms made in this arti- 
cle are presented in no unfriendly spirit to the authors of the 
definitions criticised, but as a feeble contribution to accurate 
thinking. Whether any or all of these criticisms are hypercriti- 
cisms, must be decided by each reader for himself. 

In a figurative sense, words may be called pointers. The 
words, " John walkSy'' point or direct the mind to a real or ideal 
person performing a specific act. Such a collocation of words is 
called by the grammarians a proposition. In the proposition, 
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" John Walks ", " John " is called the subject, and " walks " the 
predicate. But the question arises whether the word " John " is 
the subject y or the person John, 

" The subject of a sentence is that concerning which something is asserted." 
--Clark's Gram., p. 12, 1848. 

The same definition with the change of " concerning " to " o/" 
is found on p. 25 of the edition of 1867. 

It is not asserted of the word ^^John^' that it walks; hence, 
Mr. Clark's definition makes the person John the subject. 

" The predicate of a sentence is the word or words that express what is as- 
serted of the subject,"— Clark's Gram,, p. 12, 1848, andp, 26, 1867. 

This definition makes the person John the subject, and the 
word '* walks " the predicate. Mr. Clark did not certainly mean 
to commit such a blunder, for he calls the subject one of the ele- 
ments of the sentence. 

*' The object of a sentence is the word or words on which the action asserted 
bj the predicate terminates." — Clark's Gram., p. 13, 1848. 

" The object of a sentence is the word or words on which the act expressed 
by the predicate terminates." — Clark's Gram., p. 27, 1867. 

According to these definitions, the word ** bread,'* in the sen- 
tence, "John eats bread," is the thing that John eats. 

*'The subject of a proposition is a noun, pronoun, or other substantive, de- 
noting the object of which action or being is affirmed." — Burti's Grammar, 
p. 47, 1869. 

" The predicate is the verb which affirms action or being of the subject." — 
Burtts Gram., p. 60. 

Mr. Burtt's definition of subject needs no especial criticism, but 
his definition of predicate makes the affirmation of action or 
being refer to the word which is the subject. In the sentence 
" John walks'' the word " walks " does not affirm that the word 
^^John" walks, but that the person referred to by the word 
** John ", walks. On p. 124, Mr. Burtt inconsistently says, " The 
subject of a verb is that of which being or action is expressed." 
On the same page he also says, " The object is the substantive 
upon which the action expressed by the verb terminates." This 
is a declaration that the word is the thing upon which an action 
terminates. 

" The subject is that of which something is asserted, and is either a sub- 
stantive, or a word, phrase, or clause, used substantively." — Norton's Weld^s 
Quackenbos's Gram., p. 146, 1864. 

The inconsistency of this definition is apparent. 

"The subiect is that of which something is said." — Covelfs Grammar^ 
p. 104, 1852, 1865. 
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'* The subject of a proposition is that of which something is affirmed." — 
Harvey s Gram,, p. 135. 
''The subject \a that of which something is affirmed." — Bullions' s Analytical 

and Practical Grammar ^ p. 124, 1852. 

'' The subject is that of which the affirmation is made. — Bullions' s Analyt. 
and Prac. Gram.^p. 162, 1868. 

" The subject is that of which something is affirmed." — Greene's Analysis^ 
p. 15, 1848. 

*' The subject of a verb is that respecting which the action expressed by the 
verb is affirmed." — Quackenboss First Lessons in Composition^ p. 35, 1854. 

''The subject of a proposition is that of which something is affirmed." — 
Butler s Gram. ,p. 114. 

" The subject is that of which something is affirmed." — Wells's Grammar^ 
p. 184, 1847. 

"The SUBJECT of a sentence is that which is chiefly spoken of." — Chan' 
dler's Gram.^p. 99. 

" The subject of a sentence is that of which something is affirmed or de- 
nied." — Colegroves Gram.^p. 11,1852. 

" The subject of a sentence is that of which it treats." — Kiddle in Brown's 
Gram.y p. 54, 1863. 

According to all these definitions, the word " John ", in the 
sentence " John walks," is not the subject^ but the person John, 
Such a reference, however, was not the intention of the authors 
of tho8« definitions, for they all treat the subject as a word. 

" The Grammatical Subject is the substantive of which something is af- 
firmed or denied, unmodified." — Richard and Orcutts Class Book of Prose 
and Poetry J p. 14, 1852. 

" The subject of a sentence is an element of which something is asserted or 
affirmed. 

" In the example, ^ Before Granada's fated walls the Spanish army lay,' 
army is the word of which something is affirmed, and lay is the word that af- 
firms it.'* — Welch's English Sentence^ p. 35, 1855. 

In these definitions, affirmation is declared to be made of a 
word. Was it the word " army " that lay before Granada's fated 
walls ? 

" The subject is the word which is the name of the person or thing of which 
we are speaking." — Tower s Gram, of Composition^ p. 9, 1866. 

" The predicate is the word which is used to assert something of the sub- 
ject" — ibid. 

'^ The subject denoteB that which is chiefly spoken of" — Pinneo's Analytical 
Gram.^p, 114. 

" The attribute denotes what ia directly attributed to the subject" — Ibid, 

Tower and Pinneo clearly separate the word which they call 
the subject from the thing signified by it, but by their definitions 
of predicate and attribute respectively make the assertion refer to 
the word which is the subject, and not to the thing signified 
by it. 
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'' By Buhjeet is meant the word which has something declared of its object 
— Joseph K. Chandler 8 Gram.^p. 110, 1847. 

** '&y predicate are understood the word or words expressing that which is de- 
clared.*'— J6«d 

" The subject of a sentence denotes that of which something is asserted."— 
Welds Gram., p. 29, Portland, 1848. 

** The predicate of a sentence consists of the word or words, which we use 
in asserting anything." — Ihid, p. 30. 

*' The subject denotes that of which something is said or affirmed. — KerVs 
Gram., p. 2, 1867. 
" The predicate denotes what is said or affirmed." — Ibid, 

These definitions are left for the reader's criticism. 

A confounding of words and the things signified by them is 
very common in works on grammar. Does a preposition show 
the relation of two words to each other, or the relation of the 
things signified by the worda? 

At some futnre time I may make similar comments upon cer- 
tain mathematical definitions and expressions. I will here make 
one of these comments : Number is sometimes defined to be a 
unit or a collection or an assemblage of units. The definition of 
unit is a single thing. An apple is therefore a unit, and a collec- 
tion of apples is number. The above definition of number con- 
founds number with the objects themselves that merely give rise 
to the idea of number. 



MODES OF HEAKING EECITATIONS. 

BY JOHN S. HART.* 

The first that I shall name is called the concert method. This 
is practiced chiefly in schools for very young children, especially 
for those who can not read. There are many advantages in this 
method, some of which are not confined to infant classes. The 
timid, who are frightened by the sound of their own voices when 
attempting to recite alone, are thereby encouraged to speak out ; 
and those who have had any experience with such children, know 
that this is no small or easy or unimportant achievement. An- 
other benefit of the method is the pleasure it gives the children. 
The measured noise and motion connected with such concert ex- 
ercises, are particularly attractive to young children. Moreover, 
one good teacher, by the use of this method, may greatly multi- 

* Priocipal State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
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ply his efficiency. He may teach simnltaneously fifty or sixty, 
instead of teaching only five or six ; but, in estimating this ad- 
vantage, one error is to be guarded against. Visitors often hear 
a large class of fifty or more go through an exercise of this kind, 
in which the scholars have been drilled to recite in concert ; and, 
if such persons have never been accustomed to investigate the 
fact, they often suppose that the answers given are the intelli- 
gent responses of all the members of the class. The truth is, 
however, in very many such cases, that only some half-dozen or 
so really recite the answers from their own independent knowl- 
edge. These serve as leaders; the others, sheep-like, follow. 
Still, by frequent, repetition, even in this blind way, something 
gradually sticks to the memory, although the impression is 
always apt to be vague and undefined. 

The method of reciting in concert is chiefly useful in reciting 
rules and definitions, or other matters, where the very words are 
to be committed to memory. The impression of so large a body 
of sound upon the ear is very strong, and is a great help in the 
matter of mere verbal recollection. Children, too, are very sym- 
pathetic ; and a really skillful teacher can do a great deal by this 
method, in cultivating the emotional nature of a large class. 

Young children, too, it should be remembered, like all other 
young animals, are by nature restless and fidgety, and like to 
make a noise. It is possible, indeed, by a system of rigorous and 
harsh repression, to restrain this restlessness, and to keep these 
little ones for hours in such a state of decorous primness as not 
to molest weak nerves. But such a system of forced constraint 
is not natural to children, and is not a wise method of teaching. 
Let the youngsters make a noise ; I had almost said, the more 
noise the better, so it be duly regulated. Let them exercise, not 
only their lungs, but their limbs, moving in concert, rising up, 
sitting down, turning round, marching, raising their hands, 
pointing to objects to which their attention is called, looking at 
objects which are shown to them. Movement and noise are the 
life of a child. They should be regulated, indeed, bat not re- 
pressed. To make a young child sit still and keep silence for 
any great length of time is next door to murder. I verily be- 
lieve it sometimes is murder. The health, and even the lives, of 
these little ones, are sacrificed to a false theory of teaching. 
There is no occasion for torturing a child in order to teach him. 
God did not so mean it. Only let your teaching be in accordance 
with the wants of his young nature, and the school-room will be 
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to him the most attractive spot of all the earth. Time and again 
have I seen the teacher of a primary school obliged at recess to 
compel her children to go out of doors, so much more pleasant 
did they find the school-room than the play -ground. 

Quite the opposite extreme from the concert method is that 
which, for convenience, may be called the individual method. In 
this method, the teacher examines one scholar alone upon the 
whole lesson, and then another, and so on, until the class is com- 
pleted. 

The only advantage claimed for this method is, that the indi- 
vidual laggard can not screen his deficiencies as he can when re- 
citing in concert. He can not make believe to know the lesson 
by lazily joining in with the general current of voice when the 
answers are given. His own individual knowledge or ignorance 
stands out. This is clear, and so far it is an advantage. But 
ascertaining what a pupil knows of a lesson is only one end, and 
that by no means the most important end, of a recitation. This 
interview between the pupil and teacher, called a recitation, has 
many ends besides that of merely detecting how much of a sub- 
ject the pupil knows. A far higher end is to make him know 
more, to make perfect that knowledge which the most faithful 
preparation on the part of the pupil always leaves incomplete. 

The disadvantages of the individual method are obvious. It 
is a great waste of time. If a teacher has a class of twenty, and 
an hour to hear them in, it gives him but three minutes for each 
pupil, supposing there are no interruptions. But there always 
are interruptions. In public schools, the class oflener numbers 
forty than twenty, and the time for recitation is oftener half an 
hour than an hour. The teacher who pursues the individual 
method to its extreme, will rarely find himself in possession of 
more than one minute to each scholar. In so brief a time, very 
little can be ascertained as to what the scholar knows of the les- 
son, and still less can any thing be done to increase that knowl- 
edge. Moreover, while the teacher is bestowing his small modi- 
cum of time upon one scholar, all the other members of the class 
are idle, or worse. 

Teaching, of all kinds of labor, is that in which labor-saving 
and time-saving methods are of the greatest moment. The 
teacher who is wise will aim so to conduct a recitation, that, first, 
his whole time shall be given to every scholar ; and, secondly, 
each scholar's mind shall be exercised with every part of the les- 
son, and just as much when others are reciting as when it is his 
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own time to recite. A teacher who can do this, is teaching every 
scholar, all the time, just as much as if he had no scholar bat 
that one. 

Even this does not state the whole case. A scholar in such a 
class learns more in a given time than he would if he were alone, 
and the teacher^s entire time were given exclusively to him. The 
human mind is wonderfully quickened by sympathy. In a crowd, 
each catches, in some mysterious manner, an impulse from his 
fellows. The influence of associated numbers, all engaged upon 
the same thought, is universally to rouse the mind to a higher 
exercise of its powers. A mind that is dull, lethargic, and heavy 
in its movements, when moving solitarily, often effects, when 
under a social and sympathetic impulse, achievements that are a 
wonder to itself. 

The teacher, then, who knows how thus to make a unit of 
twenty or thirty pupils, really multiplies himself twenty or 
thirty fold, besides giving to the whole class an increased mo- 
mentum such as always belongs to an aggregated mass. I have 
seen a teacher instruct a class of forty in such a way as, in the 
first place, to secure the subordinate end of ascertaining and reg- 
istering with a sufficient degree of exactness how much each 
scholar knows of the lesson by his own preparation ; and, sec- 
ondly, to secure, during the whole hour, the active exercise and 
cooperation of each individual mind, under the powerful stimu- 
lus of th« social instinct, and of a keenly-awakened attention. 
Such a teacher accomplishes more in one hour than the slave of 
the individual method can accomplish in forty hours. A scholar 
in such a class learns more in one hour than he would learn in 
forty hours in a class of equal numbers taught on the other plan. 
Such teaching is labor-saving and time-saving in their highest 
perfection, employed upon the noblest of ends. — In the School 
Moom, 



CLASS WOEK. 

Three prominent ends are to be had in view in our educational 
training, namely, mental discipline, acquisition of knowledge, 
and power of expression. The class recitation tends to these 
ends. Information and a degree of culture may be obtained by 
reading; but the class recitation, which demands that what has 
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been learned, shall be clearly stated, stimulates to careful study. 
Few study for pleasure ; most of us need to be forced to mental 
work. We may learn much without the direct assistance of a 
teacher ; why do we employ one ? One may become learned in 
a library ; why does he attend school ? The main reason is, 
doubtless, to receive the stimulus and benefit arising from the 
influence of teachers and fellow-students in the class recitation. 
We must acknowledge that this is no minor power in the educa- 
tional forces. It is sometimes well used, but oftener abused. How 
shall we develop this power to the best advantage? The stan- 
dard of recitation must be raised to a point which will win the 
respect of students and challenge their ambition. Every teacher 
should have, " in his mind's eye," a perfect model, much supe- 
rior to the work done upon his " best days." The ideal must be 
above the real j we need a goal which we cannot reach, but to- 
ward which we may make daily progress. The perfect teacher 
has been seen but once upon this earth ; our highest ambition 
must be to be progressive teachers. 

The teacher must prepare the way for success in the class- 
room by thoroughly preparing himself for his daily work; he 
must gather from all sources, and carefully select that which 
the pupil needs, can learn and digest. Much that is in our 
text-books cannot and ought not to be learned; the judgment 
must be trained to discriminate. Truth is the necessary food for 
the mind. There is much that we must know ; more that we can- 
mot learn. The student must think when he reads, and, to stimu- 
late thought and mental digestion, the demand that he must 
learn so that he can reproduce what he studies, must be imperift- 
tive. 

To secure good recitations and the best results from them, 
teachers must not assign too long lessons ; the pupil must be 
familiar with his subject in order that he may present it to the 
teacher and the class clearly ; then he must be made to feel that 
every member of the class is a critical listener, who is responsi- 
ble for all the mistakes that the speakers may make. There is a 
fearful laxity in this respect in schools that are called our best ; 
in this regard they are little, if any, in advance of our lowest 
schools in the country districts. 

Hecitations heard in two of our high schools are to the point 
considered. One was a class in geometry. The students stood 
around the room making marks upon the blackboard, leaning 
against whatever might be near, or listlessly gazing into the 
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street ; while one young lady, in a careless tone, demonstrated 
her proposition to the teacher. Her frequent mistakes were gen- 
erally noticed by the teacher, but the one reciting seemed to re- 
gard them as of little account, while her classmates, like Gallic, 
" cared for none of those things," Another high school recita- 
tion in Latin was given in a tone that could not be heard ten feet 
distant, while the one reciting kept time to the dull music by 
swinging half way round a post against which she was leaning. 
There is little to commend such recitations to students or visitors. 
A true recitation, by the pressure of its demands and the lively 
interest which it excites is a powerful means of school discipline. 
We have alluded to the preparatory work of teacher and pupil, 
which are indispensable to success; the pupil should be required 
to present what he may have been required to learn, in his own 
language ; thus he gives evidence of acquired knowledge, while 
he gains most valuable mental discipline in the use of language, 
and cultivates a power of presenting his thoughts to others. 

A few points in class tactics should be noticed. Let no books 
be brought to the recitation-room when the lesson is one that 
can be learned. In some recitations books may be needed, in 
others they are often convenient, but in most cases they are dam- 
aging to true work. The best school will use the fewest books 
in the class. Have a fixed time for commencing and closing 
every recitation. At a stroke of the bell let the class rise and 
" take position ;" at another stroke, let the pupils move quickly 
and quietly to their class seats, which should bo the same during 
the term. Having taken a proper position, demand attention, 
which means eyes upon the teacher, and ears attentive to every 
word. Conduct the recitation by topics. These may be an- 
nounced or written upon the board. When a topic assigned 
is called, require the pupil to come promptly to his feet, 
and in a distinct tone of voice to recite. His position should be 
such that he can see the teacher and his classmates, to whose 
criticisms, indicated by raising a hand, he is to give proper at- 
tention. He must not be allowed to recite to the floor or out of 
the window. If any student gives evidence of n on -attention, he 
should be called upon immediately to recite. Such critical at- 
tention should be demanded from each member of the class, that 
the teacher may know who are prepared upon the lesson. 

When members of the class indicate that mistakes have been 
made, the one reciting should call for criticisms. A recitation 
thus conducted may be said to " run alone." The teacher may 
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reserve comments, corrections and criticisms until the close, or 
he may judiciously, at times, ask questions or give instruction ; 
but that is the best recitation in which the class does the most, 
and the teacher the least. The recitation is the pupiFs, not the 
teacher's. The latter may talk learnedly, but the " pouring in " 
process wHl not discipline the mind. Let the teacher skillfully 
direct, and the pupils earnestly work. — G, T, F. in Maine Jour- 
nal of Education, 
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PEACTICAL HINTS.— IV. 

^ BY B. O. VAILE. 

1. Teachers often make a mistake in the correction of errors, 
especially among younger children. It takes so much labor to 
keep a class up to that pitch of interest necessary for the prompt 
detection of errors and so much time to lead pupils to the dis- 
covery of errors, not seen at first, that teachers find it easier to 
correct errors themselves, and, with a remark or explanation, 
pass on. But such a course is injustice to the pupils. Let them 
discover and correct each other's mistakes. If they hesitate, 
stimulate them to make the attempt, and give a due portion of 
praise to every worthy effort, though unsuccessful. Let it be the 
aim of teacher and taught to see how little can be left for the 
teacher to say. But after the correction is made, all is not done. 
The pupil who made the mistake, and all who would be apt to 
make it, should be called upon to repeat the correction. This 
point ought never to be neglected. 

2. Much of our instruction is weak, and fails of its highest 
object, from the fact that we so seldom expect any thing from a 
child, except what it has directly learned from others. We too 
oflen have before our minds the question, ** How much do my 
pupils know? " and not, " How much do they think? " Think- 
ing power and its cultivation should stand first ; knowledge and 
its acquisition, second. Every recitation comes short of its 
highest end, if it fails to lead the average pupil of the class to 
make an inference for himself, or, upon his own judgment, to de- 
rive a principle, though it be a false one. ^ Do not bo afraid to 
ask questions outside of the lesson. It is well sometimes to pre- 
sume that the lesson is prepared by all, and to follow a different 
channel altogether. Accustom your pupils to scout in advance 
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or upon either flank of the main column. Brevet him who caa 
go out the farthest without beipg captured by error. If a vis- 
itor or principal happens to ask your class a question bearing 
upon the subject in hand, but which you have omitted, see that 
your pupils are not inclined to look up at you with a look that 
plainly says, ** We have never been told that." An mclination 
to reply in that way, does not speak well for the character of the 
instruction ; unless it be a question of fact, and not a matter of in- 
ference, which is addressed to them. On the other hand, do not 
try to anticipate every possible question that can be asked. You 
can not do it ; and if you could, it would not be to the interest 
of your class to do it. Leave something for them to try their 
strength upon. It is a good plan, if you intend to have a writ- 
ten examination of your own class, and to prepare the questions 
yourself, to leave some points entirely untouched, as you are 
passing over the subject, that they may be tested upon some- 
thing new, or at least upon something in an entirely new shape. 
Avoid, as much as possible, questions which you know have been 
asked. But be prepared for a low average standing of your 
class. Upon a genuine examination of that kind, an average of 
60 per cent, is far more valuable and satisfactory, than an aver- 
age of 90 per cent, upon questions that require only the exer- 
cise of memory. 

3. It is a bad sign for all the questions in a recitation to be 
answered without hesitation. The child either answers without 
thought, or the questions are such as need no thought. In either 
case the great essential of a good recitation is omitted. Time 
consumed by the hesitation of a pupil over an unthought-of 
question, is not wasted by any means. Give plenty of time when 
you see that interest is awakened ; and discountenance the too 
frequent and evil habit of answering without a proper compre- 
hension of the question. Do not accept an answer that lacks the 
impress of thought ; and do not fail to commend an answer, 
though it is wrong, if it is sustained by reasons. 

4. To whom shall such questions be addressed ? It is a waste 
of time to direct them to the dullest. If to the "smart" ones, 
they generally will be the only ones to receive the benefit of the 
exercise. The question may be proposed to all, allowing none to 
answer until have all had time to think. Then of those inter- 
ested, and ready to answer, call upon the one who, you think, is 
least likely to get it correct. If he fail, call upon the one next 
above him in the scale, and so on. Do not be too ready to con- 
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firm any answer. If possible, pretend to incline to an opposite 
opinion. Let them argue among themselves, and with you. See 
that their opinions are Well founded, before you agree or disagree 
with them. If they are right, commend without making them 
conceited. If they are wrong, lead them to correct themselves 
if possible. If it is not possible, explain carefully and with 
pleasure ; and be very patient, and let your respect for them be 
heightened, if they persist in their opinion, even beyond what to 
you may seem sensible or necessary. 



HINTS ON SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

BY WILLLtAM SLOCOMB. 

I have beard it said that if an old coachman chances in his ram- 
bles to meet a coach and team that please him, he instinctively 
desires to mount the seat with the driver and take a ride. 
Whether it be so or not I can not tell, but I must confess to a 
feeling somewhat akin to that, when I read your excellent 
Monthly : and I do not know how you will be rid of the results 
of that feeling, unless you keep your nice coach out of my sight. 

Although in my eighty -eighth year, and so infirm that I write 
-with difficulty, I feel a strong desire to say a few words on gov- 
ernment and moral instruction in our common schools j for it 
seems to me that most persons who have written on those sub- 
jects, have failed to go back quite far enough to first principles. 

The first thing for a teacher to do on entering a new school, 
should be, if I mistake not, to secure the confidence and affection 
of his pupils. If he can do this, his work will be pleasant and 
easy ; but if he fail, he may expect trouble. Perhaps my age wil 1 
justify me in giving, in brief, an example or two of my own 
experience on this subject. 

When I went to Ohio in 1816, afler having taught for a short 
time in one of the outskirts of what is now the city of Marietta, 
I was invited to teach a much larger school in a more densely peo- 
pled part of the town. I subsequently learned that the school had 
been badly managed, and was quite disorderly. On the second 
or third morning, as I entered the room I observed lying on the 
mantel -piece some half dozen nice sprouts, about a yard in 
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length. I took no notice of them at the time, but proceeded to 
open the school as usual by reading a few verses from the Bible 
and prayer. I then took the rods in my hand, and with a smile 
turned to my pupils, and made in substance the following re- 
marks : " My young friends, I perceive that some one has pro- 
vided these sprouts, supposing, doubtless, that such articles would 
be needed to maintain good order in the school. Perhaps the 
scholar who furnished them, may have had good reason to think 
so. But let me say to you plainly, that I came here for a very 
different purpose ; and those who think differently have entirely 
mistaken my character. I shall never resort to any such meas- 
ures to maintain good order. Should I find that order cannot be 
had, without a resort to a measure that these indicate, I shall re- 
tire from a station in which I can be neither useful nor happy. 
I came here to aid you in obtaining a knowledge of such 
branches of an education, as you will find needful in discharging 
the duties and business of life, and I pledge my best efforts to aid 
you in accomplishing the end in view. So very precious to you 
are the hours spent in school, that no time can well be spared for 
discipline ; and besides coercive measures tend to produce un- 
kind feelings between the teacher and the subjects of discipline, 
which I wish, as far as possible, to avoid. You must be aware, 
however, that good order in school is indispensable. Without it 
our time will be lost. Let us, therefore, endeavor to cultivate 
and cherish kind feelings toward each other, and our time in 
school will pass pleasantly and profitably, and you shall hear no 
unkind words from me.'* 

I then put the rods in the fire, showing that I meant what I 
said ; and I hesitate not to say that this little incident did more 
{o promote order in my school, than would twice that number of 
sprouts worn out upon the backs of delinquent pupils. If neces- 
sary, I could give a good many instances, that have occurred in 
my experience as a teacher, in which a few kind words, or a lit- 
tle sympathetic aid in getting a lesson, has been of value in se- 
curing the confidence of the pupil. A profession of kind feel- 
ing is useless without a corresponding action of the teacher. 
He must show by his constant, untiring efforts, that he feels an 
interest in his pupils. If his action fail to comport with his 
profession,, his pupil will not fail to discover the discrepancy, and 
will show it by action. 

A teacher should scrupulously avoid the use of all hard ex- 
pressions to his pupils, such as stupid, dunce, blockhead, etc. If 
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scholars are thus called, they cither do or do not believe the 
teacher. "If they believe that such epithets belong to them, they 
lose all self-respect and self-confidence ; if they do not believe 
that they justly belong to them, they lose all respect for the 
teacher; in either case it is injurious. 

If the teacher has been successful in securing the confidence 
and love of his pupils, he will find no difficulty in giving such 
moral and even religious instruction as he may deem proper. 
He will be listened to with respectful attention. But in giving 
such instruction, he should carefully avoid any approach to sec- 
tarian preferences. The field from which to draw such instruc- 
tion is sufficiently large without sectarianism : such as the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Being ; His love and mercy in providing 
for all our needs ; all His requirements tending to promote our 
happiness both in this world and in the future also ; that we are 
accountable to Him for all our actions; His wonderful love 
shown in the person of His Son, &c. Also, obedience to parents, 
and the laws of our country ; the avoidance of all immoral con- 
duct, as lying, cheating, stealing, profane and all other im- 
proper language — against this last sin teachers should be very 
decided, and suffer no infraction of it to pass unnoticed, as there 
is no possible excuse for it; — all these, and much more, can be 
taught without sectarianism. 

If the teacher open and close his school by reading a few 
verses from the Bible and prayer, let the exercise be short, and 
as far as may be, adapted to the capacity of the pupils. I did 
not require my scholars to rise for this exercise, but during 
prayer they leaned their heads upon the desk. 

Let the laws of kindness govern all your actions, and the work* 
will go on smoothly without the rod. And may God bless you 
in your work, is the desire and prayer of an old teacher. 



THE BIBLE QUESTION. 

The " ex-Catholic " entirely agrees with the editor's remarks 
on his article about the Bible question — all except the eulogistic 
personal allusioif ; but his object had been only to set forth 
the true ground of fce sincere and devout Catholic's objection 
to Bible-reading, in any shape, in school, and to show that con- 
sistency allowed no middle course — no compromise. 
16 
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The same spirit of rigid consistency dictates the Catholic's 
coarse in regard to secular education. He believes that to sever 
secular from religious education is like putting into the hands of 
a man a cutting instrument with a keen edge and no handle — 
alike mischievous and useless. At the same time, religious teach- 
ing can be safely imparted only by one taught by the true 
Church of Christ, and authorized by her. Therefore, the Cath- 
olic Church must have the entire control of the education of 
Catholic children. 

If the premises, both major and minor, be granted, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable; the syllogism is perfect. Conciliation 
seems itnpossible. The Catholic must give up the very spirit of 
Catholicism, or he must insist on the exclusive control of the 
education, both religious and secular, of the lambs in the flock. 
They must not be exposed to the insidious training of the wolves 
in sheep-clothing of the Protestant den. 

Of course, we, Protestants, must not, cannot give up that 
which is as sacred and as dear to our own hearts — the right of 
each man to read and study the Bible for himself, and to train his 
children to reverence, love and study it according to their meas- 
ure of capacity. We must consecrate our secular instruction 
by such religious exercises as all but Catholics can unite in, or 
can at least tolerate without a demoralizing sacrifice of principle. 
The exclusion of the Bible, so far from disarming the hostility of 
the Catholics, could only make our schools a still greater abomi- 
nation to them as godless. We, Protestants, must therefore go 
on as heretofore, striving to impress upon the children commit- 
ted to our charge, not the dogmas^ but the soul of apostolic 
Christianity, partly by a public recognition of the New Testament 
as the only authoritative exposition of Christianity, and chiefly 
by the spirit of our daily bearing and teaching. 

At the same time, we must, in our capacity as citizens, keep a 
watchful eye over the funds set apart for a system of national, 
impartial education, lest they be frittered away among sectarian 
schools. 

The Catholics, who are under an equally imperious necessity 
jealously to guard what they regard as the bulwarks of their 
faith, must endeavor to provide for their children a system of ed- 
ucation in conformity with their views, blending religious and 
secular teaching, and administered by instructors duly qualified 
and set apart by the Church for that purpose. 
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The gulf between ns, unfortunately, can not be bridged over. 
Concession on either side could only result in disastrous conse- 
quences, by involving a sacrifice of principle. The Catholic can 
not come over to us without ceasing to be a true Catholic. We 
can not give up Bible-reading by the laity. Let us then bear 
with each other's exclusive views, in a fraternal and loving, but 
uncompromising spirit. Let there be peace. 

An Bx-Catholio, 



THE COMING NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Me. Editor : I desire, through your columns and those of the 
educational press throughout the country, to call attention to 
the national educational meetings, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
commencing on Monday, the 15th of August, and continuing 
throughout the week. 

It seems to me that no more important gathering of the edu- 
cational forces of the country could be desired, than is likely to 
convene on this occasion. It seems, too, that the time and 
place are peculiarly fortunate; and that the influence most 
likely to be exerted upon the educational work of the country, 
will be most salutary. 

The present is a time fraught with interests of the gravest 
character. Following, as it does, one of the greatest civil com- 
motions known to history, it is not strange that it should catch 
the spirit of ideas evolved from the destruction of old and 
effete systems of the past, and from the living issues of the 
present. 

Four millions of slaves have recently been liberated, and their 
entire education is to be provided for. A perfect flood-tide of 
immigration is heaving in upon us from China, Germany, Ire- 
land, and all parts of the Old World, bringing with it all the 
conflicting ideas of ancient civilizations, and barbarisms, until 
our country resembles one vast crucible, into which different 
nationalities and elements are thrown to be smelted, and refined, 
and recast into truer ideas and nobler forms of national beauty 
and greatness. 

Amidst this general commotion, it is not surprising that the 
Bible in the schools should be assailed, and that Christianity it- 
self should be subjected to the severest tests. So much the bet- 
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ter. Now is the time to work, when God works. Now is the 
time to plant, when the elements are in motion, and the soil mel- 
lowed by the harrowing of conflicting ideas. 

Can there be any thing more opportune than the assembling 
together of the moving spirits in this vast machinery of social 
and educational strife, that they may compare notes and take 
their general bearings? 

In this state of things it is fortunate, also, that there is one 
thing that engages the attention of all alike — one thing upon 
which all are agreed — one interest in common to all the people, 
and that is the education of the masses. Here we can all meet, 
and lay aside our minor difPerences, and join hand to hand, and 
shoulder to shoulder, to urge forward the great car of pro- 
gress. 

Let me say to all, then. North and South, East and "West : 
Come up ; let us take sweet counsel together, and strengthen 
each others' hands in this good work. Let me urge those of our 
Normal School brethren in particular, to be promptly on the 
ground on Saturday preceding the Monday morning organiza- 
tion, as per programme. I wish to see all the ofScers and com- 
mittees on Saturday evening, if possible, that we may arrange 
any preliminaries that may be necessary for the entire success of 
our meeting. 

Our programme is a grand one, and we wish to carry it out to 
the letter. Our speakers are all pledged to be present, and to 
fulfill their engagements. 

Hoping and praying that the greatest harmony may prevail, 

and that the largest success may attend these and all kindred 

meetings, I have the honor to be 

Most truly, yours, &c., 

John Ogden, 

Prest, Amer, Nor, Sch. Ass, 
Nashville, Tbnn., June, 1, 1870. 



m- ^ 



Universal education is a matter of deep national concern. 
Every condition of our perpetuity and progress as a nation 
adds emphasis to the remark of Montesquieu, that it is in a re- 
publican government that the whole power of education is re- 
quired. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS BY NATIONAL 

AUTHORITY. 

[This is the eoucluding portion of a speech made in the House of Representatives, 
Jane 6, 1870, by Hon. Gboroe F. Hoar, of Massachusetts. For comments, see edito- 
rial department.] 

Universal education, then, is essential to the national existence. It is essen- 
tial to the administration of the Government of this nation by those persons 
whose constitutional privilege and whose constitutional duty it is to administer 
it It is also essential to the accomplishment of the great objects the Consti- 
tution is intended to secure. It is the best cement of perfect union. The 
general welfare is best promoted by it. There can be no general welfare with- 
out it. It is the best and only guarantee of republican government, and the 
only security of the blessings of liberty. It is strength in war; it is wealth in 
peace. By it flourish art, manufactures, commerce ; all that constitutes great- 
ness, all that constitutes glory. 

Surely, then, that law-making power which is charged with the accomplish- 
ment of these great ends may accomplish them by this, the surest and most 
natural means. I said in the outset that all thoughtful men were agreed that 
the education of the people could best be accomplished by the States. What, 
then, is the function of the national Legislature ? It is twofold. It is to com- 
pel to be done what the States will not do, and to do for them what they cannot 
do. Let the State Governments do all they will and all they can ; but by the 
State Governm^ts, through the State Governments, or over the State Govern- 
ments, this thing must be done. 

First, What the States will not do, Congress must cause to be done. It 
must require a good and universal system of common-school education in 
those States which do not provide for it. That is the instant, pressing neces- 
sity. The old slave-masters, whose slaves are set free, by a new conspiracy 
against liberty, would deny them education. Evidence too voluminous for 
repetition here crowds upon Congress from all parts of the States, lately in re- 
bellion that the war heretofore made upon the physical liberty of the laboring 
man, is hereafter to be made upon his intellectual liberty. Slavery, foiled in 
its attempt to destroy the life of the nation, reappearing in a new form now 
seeks to put out its eyes. 

The purpose of the bill now pending, which I have had the honor to report 
from the Committee on Education, is to provide for the establishment of com- 
mon schools throughout the entire country. Its method is simple. It pro- 
vides for superintendents in each State, division, and school district, who shall 
procure teachers, provide and care for school houses, and generally do all 
things needed to establish a complete system of local education. The expense 
of these schools is to be defrayed by a direct tax to be apportioned in the mode 
provided by the Constitution. The sum raised in each State is to be expended 
for school purposes within its own limits. But the establishment and mainten- 
ance by any State of a system of public schools where the elementary branches 
are taught, open alike to all children of suitable age, without distinction of 
color or race, is to be accepted as a full discharge by the State of all obligations 
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on the part of its inhabitants to defray their portion of the tax, and therefore 
no officers under this bill shall be appointed within such State. By this provi- 
sion the great principle of allowing every State to establish and manage its 
own schools is preserved to every State that values or will exercise it The 
national authority is asked to guarantee to every State a republican form of 
government by guarantying to the people thereof the capacity for that form o' 
government The bill will only operate where the dominant power in any 
State refuses to provide education by local authority. 

It provides for a uniform tax and a uniform obligation, but permits any State 
to discharge its share of that obligation by a system of public instruction pro- 
vided by itself. It follows in this respect the precedent of the tax acts, which 
provide for a uniform tax throughout the United States, but permit each State 
which shall desire so to do to assess and raise in its own way its proportion of 
that tax. If the Legislature of any State shall, before July 1, 1871, engage to 
make due provision for public instruction, then all proceedings under this bill 
are to be suspended in such State for twelve months. If within said twelve 
months such provision shall have been made, no further steps will be taken 
within said State to establish education by national authority. If any State 
shall refuse, upon those who wield its powers in behalf of ignorance be the re- 
sponsibility of requiring the interposition of national authority. 

What the States Cannot Do. 

But to make our system of public instruction complete the national power 
must be invoked to accomplish through the Bureau of Education many things 
that the State cannot do. Important among these is the collection of accurate 
statistics of the methods of instruction, the attendance, the regulations, and all 
other details of the schools of the different States. This is important, that 
there may be a central bureau on which the educators of each State shall have 
a right to call, and from which each State shall derive without delay the benefit 
of the experience of the others. At present the best and indeed only respecta- 
ble accounts of the condition of public instruction in this country have been 
prepared by Mr. Frazer, at the expense of Great Britain, and by M. Hippeaux, 
at the expense ot France. This bureau also must be our means of interchang- 
ing communication with foreign countries in this regard. The systems of 
technical education of which I have already spoken, are almost wholly the re- 
sult of foreign experience. The admirable report on technical education in 
Europe, just ready to be presented to Congress by the late Commissioner of 
Education, is well worth all the cost of that bureau to the Government, and 
will save every agricultural, manufacturing, or mining community, which shall 
find the necessity of establishing like institutions, from sending agents and 
teachers abroad to acquire needed information. We have much to learn of the 
military, manufacturing, agricultural, mining, and other like education abroad. 

But even more important than these is the office which that department 
should perform, of applying to the action of the States the stimulus of a noble 
and generous emulation. The reports of that bureau should show the relative 
rank and respective accomplishments of the different States in respect to pub- 
lic education. What State which should appear from the authoritative report 
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of a national department of education to be the lowest in rank as regards the 
education of its children, would fail to exert itself to the extent of its power to 
remove the stigma ? The experience of my own State, under the influence of 
that illustrious laborer in this cause, Horace Mann, affords ample proof of the 
beneficent and stimulating effect of this principle of emulation. 

It is the duty of Congress, also, as the exclusive Legislature for the District of 
Columbia, to establish here institutions of learning which shall be models for 
the civilized world. The Republic, founded upon the doctrine of the equal 
right and capacity of all citizens to share in its government, should find the 
appropriate monuments of its national greatness and the appropriate ornaments 
of its seat of government not in stately palaces of granite or marble, but in 
schools, universities and libraries. We have expended nearly thirteen millions 
of dollars to erect and adorn this Capitol, deeming that the building in which 
the representatives of the American nation assemble to make its laws should be 
of a grandeur becoming the dignity of a powerful and free people. At the 
same time nearly two-thirds of the children of this District are unprovided with 
tlie means of attending school (nineteen thousand out of thirty-three thousand 
in 1867) and seventeen or eighteen of the public school rooms about to be con- 
demned as nuisances by the board of health. For myself, I would rather ex- 
hibit to mankind halls of legislation plain and cheap, and the results of that 
legislation apparent in intelligent, educated citizens. I would rather have Con- 
gress hold its sessions in a barn or on a hill-side, and see the schools of this 
city models for the civilized world, than to see, as now, this Capitol rear its 
marble splendors over streets crowded with ignorant and vicious children. 

Congress likewise has the plain and unquestionable constitutional duty of 
legislation for the Territories. These nascent States, so soon to take part as 
equals in this imperial family, are to be molded and fashioned with the impress 
which we may give them. I will not undertake to repeat the impressive state- 
ments made on this floor by the gentleman from Tennessee, whose able and 
faithful labors in this cause deserve the thanks of all its friends. New Mexico, 
now nearly a fourth of a century under our jurisdiction, is said to have a popu- 
lation of whom not twenty per cent can read and write. 

The following has been prepared for me from the census of 1860 : 

** The number of pereons in New Mexico over twenty years of age unable to read 
and write, according to the census of 1860, are (not including the civilized Indians) 
S52,785; number over twenty who could read and write, 12,130 ; or over eighty per 
cent., not including the civilized Indians, are illiterate. Children of school age, 
29,H24 ; children not in attendance at schools, 27,858 ; children of school age in at- 
tendance, 1,466." 

Indian Trthes, 

In its duty of guardianship over the Indian tribes, the simple policy of edu- 
cation has never been fairly tried by this Government We have spent 
$500,000,000 in Indian wars, while we have been deaf to the appeals which some 
of the most intelligent of the Indians have in vain made to us for the establish- 
ment of schools for their children. Well says the present Secretary of tlie In- 
terior, in his noble and touching appeal for the sympathies and cooperation of 
the Christians of America in the new policy which this Administration is endeav- 
oring to inaugurate, '^ Quick extermination with the sword would be a mercy 
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compared with the influence of our civilization." I have no inclination to en- 
large upon the details of the ruffianly treatment by this nation of these weak 
and dependent children. Not until a faithful and thorough trial of the experi- 
ment of education can this people be absolved by the impartial judgment of his- 
tory from a large measure of responsibility for the degradation of our Indian 
tribes. 

Education the True Reconstruction Policy. 

This education, the peaceful avenue to the attainment of each of the great 
objects of national desire, is also the true reconstruction policy. You have 
busied yourselves to devise barriers of paper, parchment, wax — impotent as 
bands of tow against the fires of treason and hate. I would not undervalue the 
strength of Congressional legislation, or the inestimable blessings of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment ; but I say that all these are a snare and a delusion unless 
they are followed by ample provision for the education of the people. You 
have to every rebel State, save one, restored all State powers. No legislation, 
no constitutional provisions which must in last resort depend fur enforcement 
on courts and juries, can protect your newly enfranchised citizen in his consti- 
tutional rights unless you give him the defenses of intelligence and virtue. 

Unless this national education is practicable, unless it is to be accomplished, 
the tyrant, the despot, the monarch, the noble, the slaveholder, are right. 
There is no middle ground between men educated and men enslaved. You 
have no right to shrink from the fulfillment of the duty you have undertaken, 
which is to secure to every man within your jurisdiction his full equality before 
the law and his full and equal share of political powej\ It is but mockery to 
extend to him the ballot-box and then to put out his eyes that he cannot see it 
I cannot understand the state of mind of men who see in this effort to edu- 
cate the people an attempt to accomplish partisan or political ends. Certainly 
no respectable number of American statesman can be found to say that intelli- 
gence — that a knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, or the history of the 
country — will have an effect injurious to the doctrines or policy which they 
hold. For myself, I utterly disclaim any such purpose. I believe with my 
whole soul that the preservation of my country is as certainly dependent on the 
adoption of this policy of universal public instruction as it was on the over- 
throw of the rebellion. I could hear without alarm that all the nations of 
Europe had united their forces for the overthrow of this Government; but I 
cannot hear without alarm that one-fourth of the whole political power of this 
country is wielded by men who cannot read, and that over a large part of her 
territory men are banding themselves together to resist the extension of edu- 
cation to the people, while Congress looks idly on and extends no help. 

Now -first among civilized nations, America will in a few generations, perhaps 
a single generation, be the last, unless she shall awake to her true interest. 
Many of our States have no reason to be ashamed of their history; but the rela- 
tion of our national action in this matter what American who regards the good 
name of his country, can hear without a blush ? How does she stand to-day? 
While others have learned the lesson that in popular education is to be found 
the key to national greatness; while Prussia points to Sadowa as evidence of 
the triumph in war of an instructed people, and to an achievement in a nobler 
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competition, her mighty ingots of steel, with which Krupp astonished the iron 
workers of the world as to the result of the science of her educated workmen ; 
while little Wurtemberg, with her seven thousand square miles of territory and 
her one million seven hundred thousand population, shows three hundred thou- 
sand children in her schools, five thousand in her scientific and five thousand in 
her classical institutions ; while Switzerland proclaims to mankind the new- 
found truth that a law which compels every child to be educated, is a cheaper 
and stronger defense than armies; while France is snatching from her ancient 
rival, by virtue of her national education, the palm of excellence in manufac- 
ture and art; while England, extending the suffrage with one hand, is extend- 
ing education with the other, how is it with America? She presents the spec- 
tacle of a republic wiUiout national provision for education; her Representa- 
tives grndging a meager pittance of $15,000 for a bureau of public instruction, 
which she crowds into a room not large enough for a decent barber's shop; ex- 
pending $500,000,000 in making war on the Indian tribes, from whom she 
steals their school funds, they appealing to her in vain for education, while she 
thrusts them back into barbarism; one of her Territories, which has been for 
twenty years under her jurisdiction, with only one-fifth of its adult population 
able to read and write, one-fourth of her voters in ignorance, while armed 
bands over a large part of her territory combine to crush all attempts to give 
them knowledge. 

Compared with the magnitude of this question, all matters of tariff, of cur- 
rently, or finance are trifles. National poverty and national wealth are of little 
iaccount compared with national ignorance and national education; rather let 
me say, with ignorance there can be no wealth, with education there can be no 
poverty. The term of office of this Congress has seen the accomplishment of 
the most important event in our civil history since the Constitution — the adop- 
tion by the American peo^ le of the last of the three great amendments. As 
our fathers accompanied the Constitution with the promulgation of the great 
Ordinance of 1787, in which they declare "schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged,'* let us, in extending the charter of freedom over 
a new race, reaffirm that declaration with wider and more beneficent scope. 
We invade no State right; we trench upon no local jurisdiction; we destroy no 
power of self-government by a policy that extends to every citizen in every 
State and in every locality the capacity for local self-government and the intel- 
ligence to know and appreciate whatever makes the State valued or dear. 



For two reasons the windows of every school room should be so con- 
structed that they can be both raised and lowered. In the summer-time no 
better ventilation is needed than can be readily obtained by throwing open the 
windows and letting in the air from " all out-of-doors." Again, when the 
room is too much heated, lowering the windows affords a ready means of re- 
storing a proper temperature. — III, Teacher. 
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CIRCULAR TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Blanks^ Reports^ Etc, 

Superintendents, principals and teachers of schools, and clerks of school 
boards, throughoat the State, will do well to take notice that all blanks for 
school reports to the County Auditor and to the State Commissioner for the 
school year ending August 31, 1870, together with a supply of enumeration re- 
turn blanks and teachers' term report blanks for the ensuing school year, will 
be sent to the respective county auditors, who, by the fifth section of the act of 
of March 14, 1864, (S. & S. vol 61, stat 31, 705-6), are charged with the duty 
of distributing said blanks, and of enforcing the penalties of the law against 
school officers who neglect to make due return to him and to the Commissioner. 
Owing to the general revision of these blanks, and the unexpected delay in the 
printing of them, it will be impossible to have them in the hands of the audi- 
tors before the middle of July. It is hoped that persons requiring these blanks, 
will call for them at the office of their county auditor as soon after that time as 
practicable, and thus facilitate that officer's work of distribution. Any one 
who may be entitled, and who may call for and fail to obtain the requisite 
blanks at the auditor's office as late as August 1, 1870, will confer a favor by 
giving notice to the Commissioner. 

Colleges, Seminaries^ Etc, 

The presidents or other officers of universities, colleges, seminaries, acade- 
mies, and normal schools are notified that the proper blanks for making their 
reports to the State Commissioner of Common Schools for the last scholastic 
year, ending on or before August 31, 1870, will be in the proper county audi- 
tor's office by the middle of July. It is hoped that these blanks may reach the 
right persons as soon thereafter as practicable, and be at once made out and 
returned to the Commissioner for his next annual report 

Teachers* Institute Reports. 

Committees who draw institute fund, and others who have control of teach- 
ers' institutes, will find at the proper county auditor's office on and after the 
15th day of July, 1870, the necessary blanks for making the report required by 
law. 

The Commissioner's Appointments and the Institute Work. 

It is desirable that all institutes in contemplation be reported to this Depart- 
ment as soon as the times, respectively, are fixed. For about three- fourths of 
the year the Commissioner spends nearly all his time in institute work and occa- 
sional school visitation, sometimes making e^igagements as long as six months 
in advance. In making engagements it is his wish, when practicable, to give 
the preference to the counties or localities not recently, or for a long time, vis- 
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ited by a State Commissioner. A full programme of all his engagements is in 
the hands of his chief clerk at Colambus, which is constantly open for new 
engagements so far as they can be made without conflicting with others already 
made. Besides, too, surveying the entire field, and knowing the work and the 
workers, the Commissioner is often enabled to secure the services of efficient 
instructors and lecturers for institutes which he may not be able to attend in 

person. 

Thomas D. Crow, Chttf Clerk. 
"By order of W. D. Hekkle, 

State Commissioner of Common Schools. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

I have learned that the institute in Delaware county, referred to last month, 
has been changed, so that one of the two weeks (I know not which) will be the 
week beginning August 15. This conflicts with the National meetings at Cleve- 
land. The time of the beginning of the normal institute in Meigs county is 
Aug. 1, thus making the institute the fourth week, one week earlier than the 
time before announced. 

INSTITUTES NOT ANNOUNCED LAST MONTH. 

Beginning Monday^ July 25, 1870. 

Champaign county — A One- Week's Institute at Urbana. 
Preble county — A Two- Weeks' Institute at Eaton. 

Monday J August 1, 1870. 

Miami county — A Two- Weeks' Institute at Covington. 

Brown county — ^A One- Week's Institute at Georgetown (begins Tuesday). 

Fairfield county — A One-Week's Institute at Lancaster. 

Monday, Aug. 8, 1870. 

Logan county — A Three- Weeks' Normal School at Bellefontaine. 

Monday, Aug. 22, 1870. 

Darke county — A Two-Weeks* Institute at Greenville. 
Belmont county — A One- Week's Institute at Bridgeport. 
Franklin county — A Two-Weeks* Institute at Groveport 
Scioto county — A One- Week's Institute at Portsmouth. 

Monday, Aug. 29, 1870. 

Northeastern Ohio— A Two- Weeks' Institute at Cleveland. 

Erie county — A One-Week's Institute at Sandusky (changed from Aug. 22). 

Ross county — A One- Week's Institute at Chillicothe. 

Monday, Sept 5, 1870. 

Perry county — A One- Week's Institute at Somerset (changed from Aug. 29). 

Monday, Sept 12, 1870. 

Cuyahoga county — A One-Week's Institute at East Cleveland. 
The time of some of these Institutes may possibly be changed to suit lec- 
turers. W. D. Henkle. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 

Columbus, Ohio, July 6, 6, a»d 7, 1870. 

Tuesday y July 5. 
YJ P. M. Opening Exercises. 

8 o'clock. Inaugural Address by the President, R. W. Stevenson, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Norwalk, Ohio. 

Wednesday^ July 6. — Forenoon. 

9 o'clock. Opening Exercise. 
9J ^* Business. 

9} " Report on Primary Instruction. Committee : J. F. Reinmund, 
M. F. Cowdery, and A. J. RickoflF. 
Discussion to be opened by Wm. Mitchell. 

Afternoon, 

2 o'clock. A Paper on Moral Culture, by E. T. Tappan, President of 
Kenyon College, Gambler, 0. 
Discussion to be opened by S. G. Williams, of the Cleveland High School. 

JEvening. 

8 o'clock. Annual Address, by W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati. Subject : 
" The Utility of the Ideal." 

Thursday y July ^.—Forenoon. 

9 o'clock. Report on Best Method of Conducting County Examinations of 
Teachers, by J. C. Hartzler, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Gallon, O. 

Discussion to be opened by A. B. Johnson, of Avondale. 

Afternoon. 

2 o'clock. Discussion of the Report of T. W. Harvey on the Best Method 
of Conducting Teachers' Institutes, read last year at Cleveland. 
Discussion to be opened by M. F. Cowdery. 

J8^* Opening speeches in each discussion are limited to ten minutes each, 
and the subsequent speeches to five minutes each. 

H^» In accordance with a generally expressed wish, the committee have not 
asked for the free entertainment of ladies. The local committee announce 
that the charges at the hotels will be from $1 50 to $3 a day, and at the board- 
ing-houses from $1 to $1.50 a day. 

The following are the railways over which free return tickets from the State 
Association will be issued, viz : the road from Cleveland to Columbus, from 
Indianapolis to Crestline, Sandusky to Newark, Bellaire to Columbus, Pitts- 
burgh to Columbus (Panhandle), Cincinnati to Columbus (Little Miami), In- 
dianapolis to Columbus through Piqua, Richmond to Columbus through Day- 
ton and Xenia, Springfield to Columbus through Delaware, Chicago to Logans- 
port and Union City, and Nelsonville to Columbus (Hocking Valley). Half- 
fare tickets have also been offered over the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chica- 
go, and Atlantic and Great Western, but in such a way that the offer can not 
be readily accepted. Whether additional roads should be included in the above 
list, I can not now say. W. D. Henkle. 
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We regret that we have heen unable to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the issue of The National Teacher this month, as announced. We 
were held by other pressing engagements until it was too late to make the nec- 
essary preparations, and so were obliged to choose between issuing an imper- 
fect number and postponing the enterprise until we are fully ready. For ob. 
vious reasons we chose the latter alternative, though greatly annoyed at the 
necessity of delay. Our national edition is, however, a fixed fact^ and when 
we have made "a good ready", we shall commit it hopefully to the support of 
American teachers. 



For three years past, we have devoted all the time we could possibly 

take from other duties, to the preparation of the series of arithmetics, an- 
nounced by the publishers in this issue. We undertook this work in the inter- 
ests of education, believing that much-needed improvements in the courses of 
study and instruction in our graded schools, especially, required the abandon- 
ment of the system of two separate and well-nigh independent courses in 
arithmetic, with separate text-books and different hours for recitation. This 
double course of mental and written arithmetic has demanded too much time, 
causing the neglect or omission of other important branches. Three remedies 
for this evil have been suggested, to wit : 1. The alternation of the recitations 
in mental and written arithmetic. 2. The abandonment of mental arithmetic, 
except in primary classes. 3. The union of mental and written exercises in 
the same recitation. To the first two remedies, there are serious objections, 
and the last is not successful with our present text-books, as experiment has 
shown. What is needed is a series of arithmetical text-books combining the 
analytic and inductive methods practically and completely. To meet this 
great want we have given much thought and labor. If our attempt proves 
successful, we shall be rewarded with the assurance l^at our labor has not 
been in vain. 



We publish this month the first of a series of articles on '^ Methods of 

Teaching for Country District Schools ", by Prof. Phelps, of Minnesota. The 
writer is a teacher of large and successful experience, and, as is seen, he pro 
poses to begin at the beginning, and to deal practically with the every-day in. 
struction of the country teacher. We hope he is right in the statement that 
*' the number of grades or classes need not exceed three, or at most four." If 
such a classification is practicable, country teachers ought certainly to under- 
stand it We also give in this number three other articles relating to meth- 
ods of conducting recitations. It will be noticed that while the several writers 
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treat diflferent parts of the subject, there is a great harmony in their views. 
We should like Dr. Hart's paper still better, if it stated more clearly the method 
of making a class a unit, as commended in the last three paragraphs. We fear 
that the inexperienced teacher may suppose that this is to be done by the con- 
cert method, since but two methods are named. There is a third method 
which secures concert of thought and individuality of recitation, and we sup- 
pose that this is the method commended. The teacher's success depends 
largely upon the recitation. Skill and thoroughness here almost insure success. 



^ YEAR since we recorded with satisfaction the fact that the City of 

Washington, D.C., had created the office of School Superintendent, and that 
the Common Councils had elected to the office Mr. Zalmon Richards, an edu- 
cator of large and successful experience. Our only fear was that the School 
Board might fail to cooperate with a superintendent in whose election it had 
no voice. Our fear is realized. The members who were opposed to the crea- 
tion of the office and to Mr. Richards' election, have thrown every possible ob- 
stacle in his way, and even the Board has not only attempted to thwart his 
plans by petty and silly legislation, but it has stooped to personal discourtesy. 
The affair has at last culminated in a member's introducing into the Board a 
series of resolutions bringing sundry charges against the superintendent We 
have read the indictment with a hearty laugh. Most of the acts complained 
of are the legitimate duties of a superintendent, and we commend the indicters 
to the consideration of our " Up-North " correspondent as an addition to his 
information respecting " Fools and Schools." This whole affair shows how 
difficult is the task of organizing efficient schools in the face of such chronic 
old-fogyism in education as pervades the " old residents " of our National 
Capital 

The School Committee of Cambridge have repealed the law prohibiting 

corporal punishment in school, and have decided that scholars shall be liable 
to the same under certain limitations. The experiment of governing schools 
without the above means of discipline has been most thoroughly tried in Cam- 
bridge. The work has been in the hands of an excellent corps of teachers. 
The outside influences in its favor have been weighty and persistent But the 
trial has signally failed. All the other milder means of discipline, which ordi- 
narily accomplish most of the work, seem to have lost their force, when there 
was no fear of bodily pain as a last resort Insults to teachers were common, 
there being no fear of a whipping for the same. Expulsion from school was 
just what many boys wanted, preferring street education to that of the school- 
room. In regard to the feelings of the parents, one teacher writes, in the Cam- 
bridge School Report: "The parents, as far as I am acquainted with their 
wishes, would prefer a return to a reasonable and mild form of corporal pun- 
ishment" Another says : " They (the parents) have all expressed themselves 
as preferring corporal punishment to suspension or the sending home of notes." 
The report further says : " Quite a large number, also, say that they have been 
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requested by parents to panish their childrea lastead of suspending or sending 
them home." 

The experiment tried in Cambridge will not be without its good results. It 
will show, on the one hand, that those] teachers who have not the self-control 
and judgment to make a judicious use of the rod should at once be dismissed 
from service; and, on the other hand, that, taking children as we find them, 
the fear of corporal punishment with its occasional use, is necessary [with a 
majority of teachers] to the proper discipline of the common public school — 
R. I. Schoolmaster, 



Rev. Dr. Spear, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has contributed a long series of 

long articles to the Independent on the question of the Bible in the public 
schools. At first we read his papers with some interest, but it soon became 
evident that instead of discussing the practical question at issue, he was 
floundering in theories of government What he has been aiming at for sev- 
eral weeks past, it is difficult to determine. His puddle of logic is too thor- 
oughly stirred up for our eyes to see the bottom. The fact that he seems to be 
rehashing and restating his former arguments, indicates that he himself is not 
satisfied with their soundness. His first papers were against State support of 
sectarian schools, and against compulsory religious exercises and instruction 
in common schools. But the public school system only asks for the toleration of 
non-sectarian religion in the future as in the past. It does not ask the State to 
compel the reading of the Bible or the inculcation of religious truth. Will 
Dr. Spear tell us whether he is in favor of making it a crime to read the Bible 
or to utter a religious sentiment in a public school ? Js it desirable to bolt the 
doors of the public schools of this country against Christianity ? Is there not 
a wide difference between compulsion and toleration f May not the State be 
wisely silent on this subject except to guard the schools against sectarian in- 
fluence and control ? 



At the recent session of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church of the United States, at Philadelphia, a committee was appointed to 
consider the perils which beset the system of popular education in this coun- 
try. The committee's able report closed with resolutions declaring that " the 
free public school is an essential part of our republican system "; that " the di- 
vorce of popular education from all religious elements would be eminently 
unwise, unjust, and a moral calamity to the nation "; that the policy of sup- 
porting sectarian institutions from the public school fund, is " fraught with the 
greatest mischief, not only to the cause of popular education, but hardly less 
to the interests of American freedom, unity, and progress, " and that the ex- 
pulsion of the Bible from the schools of the people would be a deplorable and 
suicidal act, without any real advantage to the cause of popular education ; 
and that all Christian people and good citizens should cooperate "in so modi- 
fying and perfecting our noble school system as to obviate, as far as practica- 
ble, the conscientious scruples and difficulties of all its friends ". The resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. Where was Dr. Spear, who was a member 
of the Assembly ? 
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We repeat for the benefit of the many whom it ought to concern, that the 



Ohio College Association meets at Columbas on Monday evening, Jaly 4th, 
and continues in session on Tuesday; that the State Superintendents' Asso- 
ciation meets on Tuesday, July 5th, at 9 A. M. — see official announcement; 
and that the Ohio Teachers' Association meets on Tuesday evening, at 8 
o'clock — see official announcement The State Board of Examiners conducts 
an examination July 7th and 8th. While the Teachers' Association adjourns 
on Thursday dfternoon, we do not wish any one to make arrangements to 
leave before Friday. There may be something interesting on Thursday even- 
ing. We hope lady teachers may come in usual numbers, and that we may 
have a rousing meeting. Great qi^estions demand discussion, and also the 
educational fires in Ohio need replenishing. Our local committee has laid in 
a large stock of attentions for the occasion. 



THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SCHEME. 

We publish in another place the concluding portion of Mr. Hoar's very able 
speech in support of his bill to establish school systems by national legislation 
and authority in States and Territories whjere such systems do not now exist 
The speech is chiefly devoted to the constitutional questions involved, and an 
outline of the argument is given in the first paragraph which we have copied. 

It is not our present purpose to review thfs argument, since our chief objec- 
tion to the bill now pending in Congress, lies outside of it. Moreover, we 
most heartily endorse all that is claimed respecting both the necessity and the 
beneficence of universal education. *' The one imperative necessity of this 
nation is that the public school be planted on every square mile of its peopled 
territory, and that the instruction imparted therein be carried to the highest 
point of efficiency." We wrote this in 1866*, and every year has deepened 
our conviction of its truth. We are also willing to concede that this necessity 
is so urgent that the establishment of public school systems by national au- 
thority, and even compulsory legislation, is demanded, if this result cannot be 
otherwise attained. Bat is national compulsion necessary ? Will it accom- 
plish the end sought ? Can systems of free schools be safely imposed upon 
the Southern States in the manner proposed ? 

Mr. Hoar admits, in the opening of his speech, that the education of the 
people can best be accomplished by local authority ; that the administration of 
a school system by the State, town and district is essential to its highest suc- 
cess. This is true, and he might have gone one step further. A school sys- 
tem cannot be built over the people. It must be planted in their confidence, 
esteem and interest It must grow out of the people, and its life and strength 
must come from them. In a monarchical government like Prussia a school 
system may be made and administered for the people ; in this country it must 
be made and administered by the people. When they withhold from it their 

* Report on a National Bureau of Education, 1866. 
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confidence and support ; when they refuse to adminiBter it, it is sapless and 
fruitless. 

This discloses the weak point in Mr. Hoar's argument He ignores the 
fact that the compulsory establishment of school systems by the National 
Government would of itself make such systems extremely odious to the people 
of the South. The free school idea is not popular now; national compulsion 
would make it still more obnoxious. It would postpone instead of hastening 
the voluntary organization and support of school systems by State and local 
authorities. It would take fifty years to overcome the hostility and prejudice 
thus engendered. Moreover, Mr. Hoar assumes that the States lately in rebel- 
lion will not establish school systems without compulsion. We do not know 
what may be the nature of the " voluminous evidence '' to which he refers but 
we have evidence that a majority of the reconstructed States have already 
established free school systems. It is true that these systems are not yet in 
very eflBcient operation, but, it must be remembered, that this result requires 
both time and money. The districts must be organized; taxes must be as- 
sessed and collected; school-houses must be built; and the people must be- 
come familiar with the new order of things. This is not the work of a day or 
a year. It will take ten years to build up efficient school systems in the South. 
The land is held in large estates ; families live at great distances from each 
other; and a majority of the people are poor. It will require a lart^e tax to 
yield a sufficient revenue to meet the current expenses of a school system. 

This brings us to the true policy of the General Government. It should 
seek to stimulate, encourage, and aid the South in the work of establishing 
school systems. This has been the policy of the Freedmen's Bureau and the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund, and it has been largely successful. Hostility to 
popular education has thus been lessened ; prejudice has been softened • and 
cooperation secured. Instead of levying a tax on these States to support a 
national system, let grants of land or appropriations of money be made to 
them on condition that they reach a prescribed standard in the maintenance of 
free schools. This will be more potent than compulsion. It will correct the 
judgment of those now indifferent to the advantages of free schools and se- 
cure cooperation instead of hostility. Mental blindness has no better remedy 
than self-interest, and we have no fear that any State will reject the proffered 
bounties of the Government. This is the policy of many of the States in dis- 
tributing their school funds to districts, and it has been uniformly successful. 
Its adoption by Congress would soon secure a school system in every South- 
ern State, and it would greatly improve the schools where they are now indif- 
ferently sustained. 

The assistance which the National Bureau of Education can render to this 
work is well stated by Mr. Hoar. Let it be liberally provided with the means 
necessary for the awakening and fostering of a free-school sentiment where it 
is now wanting or is feeble, and let it be made the agency for the widest dis- 
semination of information respecting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems. 

We do not object to the application of Mr. Hoar's bill to the Territories 
provided assistance, and not compulsion, be made its chief end. Thus applied 
17 
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it involves the exercise of no questionable constitutional power, and it would 
be welcomed by the great majority of settlers as a blessing. Besid^^s, these 
incipient communities are peculiarly the legal wards of the nation, and as such 
are eminently entitled to its fostering care and protection. The national 
schools would be their schools, and would have their confidence and coopera- 
tion. Let the march of our population into the wilderness be accompanied by 
an army of schoolmasters. 



STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The above named organization will hold its next meeting in the City of 
Columbus, Tuesday, July 5, 1870. 

At 9 oclock A.M,j an address on the Literary Culture of the Teacher, will 
be read by Thos. W. Harvey, Supt. of the Schools of Painesville. This will be 
followed by a discussion. 

At 11 o'clock^ a paper will be read by A. J. Rickoff, Supt of the Cleveland 
Schools, on the Nomenclature of School Classification. 

At 2 clock F.M.^ a discussion of the above topic. 

At^ o'clock^ Miss D. A. Lathrop, Principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, 
will read a paper on the Value and Place of Object Lessons in a Course of 
Study ; to be followed by a discussion. 

All Principals of Graded Schools are entitled to membership in the Associa- 
tion ; and friends of education generally are invited to participate in its dis- 
cussions. John Hakcock, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 



THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS AT CLEVELAND. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

We are requested to announce that the rates of entertainment at the hotels 
in Cleveland, during the week of the National meetings (Aug. 14 — 20), will be 
as follows: Kennard House, $3 a day; Weddell House, $2.50; Cleveland, 
American, and Russell, each $2. The private boarding-houses will charge 
from $1 to $1.50 a day. No free entertainment is promised. 

Free return tickets will be given by ofl&cers of the National Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland for the following railroads : Evansville and Crawfordsville ; 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis; Cleveland, Mt Vernon 
and Delaware ; Indianapolis, Peru and Chicago, and Hannibal and St. Joseph. 

Round-trip excursion tickets can be obtained at reduced rates on the fol- 
lowing roads : Pittsburg, Ft Wayne and Chicago ; Cleveland and Pittsburg, at 
about two- thirds the usual fares; Milwaukee and St Paul; Chicago, Rock 
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Island and Pacific ; St Louis and New Orleans Packet Company, at about 
one-half the usual fares. 

In order to obtain these excursion tickets, parties must before-hand write to 
A. J. Biekoff, Supt Schools, Clevelaud, and obtain certificates showing that 
they are entitled to these tickets. Any person who purposes to attend the 
Conventions at Cleveland, can, on presenting a certificate from Mr. Bickoff at 
the ticket offices on the lines above-named, obtain the round-trip tickets. 

The officers of the Associations have had great trouble in securing any re- 
duction on the main lines from the East, and it is feared that this may lessen 
the attendance at the meetings. We hope to announce next month further ar- 
ranorements with the Ohio and other Western roads. 

President Ogden, of the National Normal Association, issues in this number 
of the Monthly a stirring appeal to the educational forces to make a grand 
rally at Cleveland. We hope his trumpet-call may be reechoed throughout the 
country. Let us go up to Cleveland in force, prepared to grapple with the 
great educational questions of the day. Let the Cleveland gathering in 
August be known in the future as the Great Educational Council of 1870. 



MISCELLANY. 

Errata. — The ** Up-North Letter '' in our last Issue contains several bad errors 
due to haste in proof-reading. The word " but " in the 9th line of the letter be- 
longs before "I", at the beginning of the sentence. For '* habit", p. 192 1. H 
read effort; for "seriousness ", p. 193, 1. 30, read itnaitivenen. There are also sev- 
eral typographical errors. 

-Subscriptions to the Monthly can now begin with the July number but we 



can still supply back numbers from January, the beginning of the volame. When 
notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number due him, we always re- 



send it. 



For three years past, we have been obliged to decline many invitations to do 

institute work in this and other states. We are now prepared to take np this work 
again, and to devote considerable time to it. We shall not, however, make engage- 
ments to interfere with our editorial duties. We have set our heart on the task of 
Hfting the Monthlt several notches higher than it has yet attained. 

PRRSONAL. — W. P. Hussey has resigned the superintendenoy of the public schools 
of Ravenna, and has accepted a like position at Wooster. H. H. Stevens has also 
resigned his connection with the Ravenna schools, to attend to business engagements. 

'-. Mahoning county has lost an efficient school examiner by the removal of Rev. 

F. M. Green to another county. His place as secretary of the board is filled by Mr. 

H. J. Clark, of Poland Academy, who is a live and successful teacher. Supt. J. J. 

Burns, of St. Glairsville, has been appointed one of the school examiners of Bel- 
mont county. The appointment of live educators as examiners is the true policy. 
Mrs. M. A. P. Darwin has been elected professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and En- 
glish Literature in the Burlington University, Iowa. Henry Geismar, of the Cin- 
cinnati schools, wishes to engage as an instructor in teachers' institutes. J. C 

Ridge, of Dayton, wishes to engage in the institute work this summer. 
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Circulation of thb Monthly.— Oar oiroblation in the different counties of the 
State depends largely on the efforts of School Examiners and the professional inter- 
est and seal awakened in the institutes. Our books show that the following counties 
are each credited with twenty or more subscribers, not including school officers : 
Belmont, 27; Clarke, 33; Clermont, 48; Clinton, 31; Columbiana, 52; Crawford, 
40 ; Cuyahoga, 72 ; Darke, 27 ; Delaware, 27 ; Franklin, 67 ; Gallia, 23 ; Greene, 27 ; 
Guernsey, 76 ; 'Hamilton, 236; Hardin, 25 ; Harrison, 23; Highland, 20 ; Huron, 63 ; 
Jackson, 36; Lawrence, 44; Lorain, 31; Mahoning, 54: Medina, 27; Meigs, 87; 
Miami, 77 ; Montgomery, 24 ; Morgan, 27 ; Portage, 76; Richland, 32; Scioto, 20 ; 
Seneca, 34; Stark, 81; Summit, 36; Trumbull, 22 ; Union, 21 j Warren, 21; Wash- 
ington, 38; Wood, 38; and Wyandot, 21. We most heartily thank the friends to 
whose efforts we are indebted for these goodly lists, and may we not bespeak their 
continued interest? About one- third of our subscribers begin with the July num- 
ber, and the erasure of their names in June is an unpleasant necessity. How many 
of the names just erased from our list, may we again add to it? How many of the 
counties not named above may be included in our December list? We are ready for 
the names. 

Cincinnati Normal School. — We were present at the exercises of the graduating 
class on Thursday evening, June 16th, and was pleased to see a large audience, not- 
withstanding the absorbing interest in the Saengerfest. The class consisted of four- 
teen young ladies, who gave evidence of superior training. The diplomas were pre- 
sented by Mr. Ferry, chairman of the Normal School Committee, and a graduate of 
the New York Normal School at Albany, under the lamented Page of blessed mem- 
ory. Supt. Hancock gave a brief history of the school. It was organized in Sep- 
tember, 1868, with Miss Dugane as principal, who resigned at the close of the year. 
She was succeeded by Miss D. A. Lathrop, the present accomplished and successful 
principal. Fifteen young ladies graduated at the close of the first year, and eight in 
January last, making with the present class, thirty -seven graduates in two years. 
The next class is larger than either of the preceding. Mr. H. stated that the mem- 
bers of the first two classes had been very successful as teachers, and he closed with 
a few earnest words in behalf of the future of the school. Several members of the 
School Board, being called upon, spoke strongly in favor of the school. We left 
assured that it has taken its place securely as an essential constituent of the noble 
school system of Cincinnati. We hope to see it grow fcom its modest beginning to 
one of the largest and best equipped training schools of the country, and we farther 
hope that Ohio may soon follow the wise example of her Queen City and her sister 
States. 

Mansfield. — The public schools have been very successful during the entire year, 
attaining high results in attendance and scholarship. One of the grammar schools 
(Miss McAnnully's), containing sixty pupils, did not have a case of absence for /our 
consecutive weeks, and another grammar school had no absence for three consecutive 
weeks. The new' buildings " wear well", and another is soon to be erected. The 
growth of the city is shown by the fact that six years ago the schools employed but 
twelve teachers; now there are twenty-two, including the superintendent. 

Glendalb. — Mr. Florien Gianque, principal of the public schools, recently deliv- 
ered a lecture on Switserland to a large audience. Two good results were accom- 
plished. The citisens were highly entertained and instructed, and the proceeds 
of the lecture were sufficient to supply the public school with a Mason Sc Hamlin 
organ, costing $125. 
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G^LLiPOLTS. — The Journal oontains fre<iuent references to the public schools, all of 
which show the highest satisfactioa with their management and success. Supt. Cald- 
-well is unqaestionably doing an excellent work at Gallipolls. A rousing institute is 
to be held the last week of August. 

Akron. — The lowest primary dchools are in session but two hours each half day, 
and the other schools bat two and a half hours. The Board admits that in taking 
this step of reform it has only followed ** the teachings of observation and phy- 
siology. The Mssion of the county institute has been reduced to one week, to give 

teachers an opportunity to attend the N. E. 0. Normal Institute at Cleveland. 

Van Wkbt. — The public schools have closed another year, with improved attend- 
ance and general progress. The schools of Delphos have also been successful, and 
the schools throughout the county are slowly advancing. 

Zanrsvillb. — The High School was suspended at the close of the school year, for 
the want of a safe building. The City Council refused to make an appropriation for 
a new building, or to make provision for the adequate repair of the old one. 

Lima. — We learn from competent judges who have visited the Lima schools, that 
Supt. Walker has done an excellent work, not only continuing the progress instituted 
by his predecessor, but skillfully preparing the way for larger results in the future. 
We hope that the schools may long continue in his hands. The board has contracted 
for the erection of a building to contain sixteen school rooms and a large hall. It is 
to be three stories high, with modern improvements in arrangement, furniture and 
finish. 

Miami County. — This county is one of the most progressive in the State in it> 
school affairs. The common schools enrolled last year 5,794 pupils, with an average 
daily attendance of 3,448. The average monthly wages of teachers in one township 
was $54.54 for men and $42.66 for women. The whole number of schools in the 
«oanty is 108, which employed last year 88 male and 63 female teachers. The num- 
ber of brick school-houses in the county is 100 ; frame, 8, and 41 of the school 
grounds are well fenced, and 56 are supplied with auitable outbuildings. Two of the 
12 townships employ an active manager of schools. 

N. E. 0. Normal Institute. — The Northeastern Ohio Teachers' Association has 
made arrangements for a normal institute to be held at Cleveland the two weeks be- 
ginning Aug. 29th, and having for its special object the preparation of teachers for 
the work of instruction in graded schools. The Association recently adopted a de- 
tailed course of study for graded schools, to which the instruction of the institute 
will have special reference. A corps of seven instructors is announced. 

* 

Central Ohio TiBACHsas' Association. — The attendance at the meeting held in 
this city, June 4th, was very small, the number from other cities and towns not ex- 
ceeding half a dozen, and but few of the Columbus teachers being present. Miss 
Swingley, of Bueyrus, read a paper on High Schools ; and Mr. Paine, of this city, 
read a paper on the Marking System. The discussions were pointed and creditable. 
The Assoeiation covers too much territory to be a ftnccess. 

It was our intention to give special attention this month to the State Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb, Blind, and Idiotic j but we were unable to be present 
at any of the examinations and closing exercises. We can only say that each of 
these institutions is under excellent management and is eminently worthy of the 
high public confidence it enjoys. It would be diflBcult to find three more compe- 
tent Superintendents than Messrs. Fay, Smead and Doren. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Institute Reader and Normal Class-Book. For the Use of Teachers* Insti- 
tutes and Normal Schools and for Self-Training in the Art of Reading. By Wil- 
liam H. Cole. Cincinnati : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

An obvions excellence of this book is the fact that it contains selections represent- 
ing all grades of papils. This feature admirably adapts it to institute use, enabling 
the instructor to train his class in the teaching of the Primer at well as the Fifth 
Reader. For institute purposes, we would give more for the first 100 pages, than for 
any work on elocution we have ever seen. The different grades of selections are pre- 
ceded by full and practical directions to teachers with drill exercises in articulation. 
The part for advanced classes contains an introduction of some seventy pages, giving 
valuable directions and exercises for self -training. The book closes with two chap- 
ters on the organization and management of institutes. We commend the work to 
all institute and normal instructors. 

The Natural Speaker. Being Selections to aid the Student in acquiring a Simple, 
Natural, Business-like Style of Speaking. By Joseph Aldrn, LL.D., President of 
the New York State Normal School. With a Prefatory Note by James McCosh, 
D.D., LL.D. New York ; D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

The design of this Speaker is to furnish exercises in simple, natural speaking, and, 
hence, it is free from those extravagant selections which are usually " torn to tatters ", 
with a pyrotechnic style of speaking as a result. The selections are all adapted to a 
simple, natural delivery, and can be spoken with ease and effect. The prose pieces 
are all new, both the prose and poetic are varied and choice specimens of pure En- 
glish literature, and are of a high moral tone. The book contains no rules on elocu- 
tion to mislead the pupil, but he is directed to *' hold the mirror up to nature." We 
welcome every effort to correct the theatrical, passion- tearing style of speaking often 
taught under the misnomer of ** elecution '% and, hence, we commend this work. 
The prefatory note by Dr. McCosh ought to be read by every who one is learning the 
art of public speaking. 

Elementary Treatise on Physics. Experimental and Applied. Translated and 
Edited from Ganot's Elements de Physique. By E. Atkinson, of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst. Fourth Edition. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 

The original of which this book is a translation has acquired a high reputation in 
Europe, as an introduction to Physical Science. The American educational public is 
already familiar with an abridged translation published several years ago. The 
present edition is a handsome volume of nearly 900 pages, and will be gladly wel- 
comed by all true lovers of Physical Science. It is so written that any one possess- 
ing a knowledge of elementary mathematics will be able to read it with ease. It is 
proAisely and elegantly illustrated, particularly in those parts pertaining to modern 
instruments of research. It will be found too entensive for use in common or high 
schools, but should be in the library of every teacher of science who wishes to be up 
to the times. As a text-book for colleges and higher institutions of learning, it has, 
we believe, but one rival in this country. In examining it with some care, the con- 
clusion would force itself upon us that it was deficient in the department of Mechan- 
ics. If it is to be used in a course of study in which mechanics is not taught as a 
separate branch, the treatment is not full enough ; if in a course where mechanics is 
taught apart from physics, the treatment is perhaps too full. We believe, however, 
that the instructor can very readily remedy this defect. 

The most attractive feature of the book, which shows itself in the discussion of 
every subject, is the fact that it is written up to the times, and it will furnish many 
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teachers and stodents with " fresh food ", which they could not otherwise obtain 
without great expense. In sound the elegant graphical methods of studying vibra- 
tory movements are given with clear explanations and satisfactory plates. Scott's 
beautiful phonautograph is represented in a neat cut, and the *' handwriting" of 
various sounds is exhibited. The treatise on Heat is very complete, comprising the 
results of most modern investigation, and clear directions for the repetition of ex- 
periments. Botttigny's and Church's methods of exhibiting the spheroidal state of a 
liquid are given. The writer has been able to show this most elegantly by the assist- 
ance of a delicate galvanometer, in a simple way which he will be glad to communi- 
cate to any of his fellow- workers if desired. Besides the ordinary subjects in Light, 
Spectrum Analysis and Polarization receive full treatment at the hands of the author 
and artist. The chapters on Electricity are enriched with a tolerably full discussion 
of Ohnl's law and the Theory of Currents, with description of Holtz's, Armstrong's 
and Puhmkorfifs machines, together with Ladd's and Weld's, about the latter of 
which the author makes the somewhat amusing remark that its current is sufficiently 
powerful to melt an iron wire a foot long and more than two inches in diameter. But 
we must hold the types responsible for this. The book closes with a short treatise on 
Meteorology. t. c. m. 

Illustrated Library of Wonders. Chiefly translated from the French. New 
York : Charles Scribner & Co. $1.50 a volume. 

Since our last notice of this series of elegant books, we have received five new vol- 
umes, to wit: "Wonders of the Sun ", "Wonders of Architecture", "Sublime in 
Nature ", " Glass Making ", and " Italian Art ". They are uniform with the other 
books in size, illustration, and binding, and the contents fully sustain the high 
character of the series. The least interesting of the five volumes, now upon our 
table, is the " Sublime in Nature ", which consists too much of word pictures by 
celebrated admirers of nature. " Glass Making " and " Wonders of the Sun " will 
be popular with the young, while '* Wonders of Architecture " and "Italian Art" 
will interest even the most cultivated class of readers. In behalf of all lovers of na- 
ture, science, and art, we thank the enterprising publishers for this superb library. 
They announce six more volumes to be in preparation. 

First Book in German ; and Elements of German Grammar. By E. C. F. Erauss, 
Teacher at the Girls' High and Normal School, Boston. Boston: S. B. Urbino. 

The author of these little manuals has not striven to be original, as he confesses, 
but he has been successful in his endeavors to be rational and practical. His plan is 
essentially that of Dalen, Lloyd, and Langenscheidt in their great English Gram- 
mar for German students. The base of the " First Book " is a pretty little story, a 
few lines of which is given as "text " in each lesson, with an interlinear translation, 
but omitting the translation of such words as have occurred before. The pupil is re- 
quired to commit the text to memory. This demand may seem to be hard, but every 
teacher that has tried different ways of teaching a foreign language, will give this 
method the preference. Words and grammatical rules are most easily learned by an 
application of them in sentences. And after a little practice the pupil will have 
little difficulty in committing the text, especially, when, as in the case before us, i} 
does not consist of unconnected sentences. The rules and exceptions of pronuncia- 
tion are annexed to the first lessons of the " First Book ", so that the memory 
of the pupil is not, from the beginning, overburdened with all the difficulties 
of a foreign alphabet. A very important feature of each lesson is the " Analysis ". 
Under this head are parsed such words of the text as present any difficulty, with 
short grammatical notes, explanations, Germanisms, etc. For a systematical study 
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of German Grammar the scholar is referred in each lesson to some paragraphs of the 
" Elements ". This work is well arranged, and is uncommonly perspicuous in the 
treatise on Declension. We can not, however, in some instances agree with the au- 
thor's terminology. Would it not be better to use as far as possible such grammati- 
cal terms as are known to pupils Tersed in English Grammar ? J. h. h. 

Ccsar's Couxbntabiks ok the Gallic War; with Explanatory Notes, a Copious 
Dictionary, and a Map of Gaul. By Albbbt Habknrss, LL.D., Professor in 
Brown University. New York : D. Appleton A Co. 1870. 

Prof. Harkness's elementary Latin works are distinguished for their excellent 
adaptation to the wants of preparatory instruction. They are the fruit of actual ex- 
p'erience, critical research, and accurate scholarship, and, in arrangement and matter, 
conform to the demands of improved methods of teaching. This new Csesar honors 
its author. The text is unexcelled. The notes not only unlock the real difficulties 
of constructioa and idiom, but they are rich in collateral information necessary for 
an understanding of events and directly serviceable in the mastery of the text. The 
map of Gaul is copied, with few changes, from Napoleon's History of Cesar. The 
Dictionary, prepared by A. M. Gay, of the Boston Latin School, bears evidence 
of his critical scholarhip and successful experience. We unhesitatingly place this 
work among the best editions of Caesar yet published. 

An Epitomk op Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar. For the use of Academies 
and Schools. Prepared by J. H. Andrews, assisted by Eminent Teachers. Bos- 
ton: Crocker 4Jb Brewster. 

Andrews & Stoddard's Latin Grammar has long held high rank for accuracy and 
research, but it contains too much detail for preparatory classes. The *^ Epitome " 
is intended to remedy this defect. It is the result of a most thorough pruning and 
condensation of the larger work, and yet all is retained that is necessary to meet the 
fullest demands of thorough elementary instruotion. The revision of the treatment 
of the subjunctive mode is a decided improvement in clearness. The numbers of 
the sections of the two books agree so that there will be no confusion in the refer- 
ences of classical authors. We think the Epitome will be found as excellent for 
preparatory schools as the larger grammar is for colleges — which is sufficient com- 
mendation. 

The Annual Report of the Ohio Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs (Gee. 
Geo. B. Wright) for 1869, is a document of 400 pages, and shows very great labor 
and care in preparation. It is a mine of important information respecting these 
great interests. We learn from the report that there are 3,436^ miles of telegraph 
in the State. 

New Ink Well. — We have received from Ezra Smith & Co., Richmond, Ind., a 
sample of their new ink well. It is an excellent article. The lid slides without 
touching the desk, and the gHss well can readily be removed for cleaning. But since 
the ink well itself is^ better than a description, parties wishing to know its merits 
should send for a sample. 

IvisoN, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have removed their sales-room and offices to 138 
and 140 Grand street, where they occupy one of the handsomest new buildings in 
New York. Their manufactory remains on Greene street, and is making 12,000 
books daily. The house deserves its prosperity. 
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OHIO TEACHEES' ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT 

COLUMBUS, JULY 5, 6, AND 7, 1870. 

The Association was called to order at 8 o'clock, Tuesday- 
evening, July 5th, by Hon. W. D. Henkle. 

Mr. F. Fieser, President of the Board of Education, Columbus, 
welcomed the Association to the city, and John Hancock, of Cin- 
cinnati, responded on behalf of the Association. 

President E. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk, delivered his Inau- 
gural Address. 

E. E. White, of Columbus, moved that a committee of five be 
appointed to report on so much of the President's Inaugural as 
relates to School Legislation. Carried. 

The President appointed E. E. White, A. J. Eickoff, John 
Hancock, J. C. Hfirper, U. T. Curran, Committee. 

President Tappan, of Kenyon College, moved to correct the 
minutes of the session of 1869, by striking out the first two par- 
agraphs as printed on page 278, of the OMo Educational Monthly^ 
August, 1869, commencing, "The Secretary asked to see," etc., 
and ending with "meant an annual meeting,"*on the ground 
that they were remarks, and not proceedings, their insertion 
being contrary to the instructions given to the Secretary, by 
a motion recorded on page 280, of the same number, and asked 
that the motion lie over until to-morrow morning. 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 
18 
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Wednesday^ July 6 — Morning Session. 

The ABBOciatioD was opened by prayer by the Eev. Dr. Mer- 
rick, of Delaware. J. P. Lukens, of Kent, was chosen Secretary 
pro tern., and W. W. Ross, of Fremont, and J. M. Yarnall, of Mid- 
dieport, were chosen assistant secretaries. 

Hon. W. D. Henkle moved that S. Findley, of Akron, be ap- 
pointed railroad secretary, with power to choose his own as- 
sistants. 

Pres. Tappan asked that his motion to correct the minutes of 
1869 be taken up. The motion was adopted. 

It was moved by Hon. W. D. Henkle that the Association ac- 
cept an invitation from Col. R. Burr, Warden, to visit the Ohio 
Penitentiary, and that we adjourn to-morrow at 11 o'clock A. M. 
for that purpose, provided the discussions of the Association shall 
close in time. Motion carried. 

At 9:30 A. M., Eev. J. F. Reinmund, of Springfield, chairman 
of ffi^ ^mmittee appointed at the last session, read a report on 
Primary Instruction. 

The discussion of this report was opened by Wm. Mitchell, 
Superintendent of Columbus schools, and continued by M. F. 
Cowdery, A. J. Rickoff, E. T. Tappan, John Hancock, J. W. ILeggy 
Prof Weston, U. T. Curran, W. D. Henkle^ L. S. Thompson, S. 
G. Williams, Alex. Forbes, A. Schuyler, B. E. White, and Miss 
H. M. Pierce, of Clark county. The discussion was continued 
till 12 M. 

On motion of Mr. Cowdery, it was resolved that the Execu- 
tive Committee for the ensuing year be requested to appoint one 
or more ladies, actually employed as Primary Teachers, to pre- 
pare and read a paper or papers to this Association at its next 
annual meeting, on suitable methods of Primary Instruction. 

Moved by Mr. Forbes, of Cleveland, that the report of Mr. 
Reinmund be recommended to the teachers of Ohio in its general 
spirit, as the sentiment of this Association. Carried. 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 

Afternoon Session, 

At 2^ o'clock, President Stevenson called the Association to 
order, and introduced President Eli T. Tappan, of Kenyon Col- 
lege, who presented a report on Moral Culture in Common 
Schools. 
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The discussion of the report was opened by S. G. Williams, 
Principal of Cleveland Central High ^School, and continued by 
President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, Dr. Thornton, Principal 
of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Jno. Hancock, U. T. Curran, 
A. W. Williamson, of Franklin county, M. F. Cowdery, John 
Ogden, President of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., and Geo. 
S. Ormsby, Superintendent of Xenia Schools. The discussion 
closed at 4^ P. M. 

President Tappan offered the following : 

Whereas, Doubts have arisen as to the legality of the amendment to the 
Constitntion which was voted upon on the 8th of July, 1869 ; therefore, 

Besolvedy That the amendment then voted upon be now ratified and adopted. 

Moved by Mr. Williams, that this subject be referred to a com- 
mittee of throe, of which Pres. Tappan shall be chairman, to 
report to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock. Carried. 

Messrs. Williams and White were added to the Committee by 
the President. 

Moved by Mr. Mendenhall, that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for this Association for the ensuing 
year. Carried. 

Adjourned by motion. 

Evening Session, 

The Association convened at 8:20. 

T. C. Mendenhall, of Columbus, M. C. Stevens, of Salem,W. H. 
Venable, of Cincinnati, Alexander Forbes, of Cleveland, and K. 
N. Smith, of Monroeville, were named as the committee to nom- 
inate officers. 

Mr. W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, addressed the Association. 
Subject : The Utility of the Ideal, 

The eloquent lecturer entertained the Association for an hour, 
and retired amid long continued applause. 

Adjourned. 



Thursday, July 7 — Morning Session, 

At 9 o'clock the Association was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. 

Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Trimble, of Colunabus. 

Moved by Mr. Henkle, that a committee of three be appointed 
to draft resolutions. Carried. 
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Committee : U. T. Curran, Cincinnati ; Alexander Forbes, 
Cleveland; J. J. Burns, St. Clairsville. 

President Tappan, from the committee on amendment to Con- 
stitution, reported the following : 

Resolved^ That the second article of the Constitution be amended to read 
as follows : 

Art. II. — The officers of this Association shall be a President, five Vice 
Presidents, a Recording^ Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, 
Auditor, an Executive Committee, (to consist of six members, who shall con- 
stitute a Board of Directors for the Association, two to be elected each year 
and to serve for three years), and a Financial Committee, consisting of 
■five members. 

Resolved^ That Article XIII be amended by adding the words, "except as 
provided in Article II." 

The resolutions were adopted. 

J. C. Hartzler, Superintendent of Gallon Schools, presented a 
report on The Best Methods of Conducting County Examinations 
of Teachers. 

The discussion was opened by A. B. Johnson. Avondale, and 
continued by E. T. Tappan, M. F. Cowdery, U. T. Curran, A. 
J. Eickoff, Geo. S. Ormsby, John Ogden, of Tenn., John Han- 
cock, J. C. Hartzler, and A. C. Deuel, of TJrbana. The discus- 
sion closed at 11:15 A. M. 

A. B. Johnson offered the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That the State School Commissioner be, and he is, hereby re- 
quested to call, at some* central locality, and at an early date, a convention 
composed of one or more delegates from each Board of County School Ex- 
aminers in this State, to consider and adopt ways and means of raising the 
standard of qualifications of teachers, of improving and making uniform the 
method of conducting examinations, of suggesting any amendments necessary 
to the law prescribing and regulating their duties, and for the transaction of 
any other business which may properly come before them. 

Carried. Adjourned. 

Afternoon Session. 

At 2^^ o'clock President Stevenson called the Association to 
order, and read a telegram bearing the greetings of the Society 
of Illinois School Principals, now in session in Chicago. 

Mr. Hancock moved that the chairman of the Executive Com- 
,mittee be instructed to return the greeting. Carried. 

The discussion of the report of T. W. Harvey on the " Best 
Method of Conducting Teachers* Institutes," read last year at 
Cleveland, was opened by Mr. Cowdery, and continued by Mr. 
Henkle. 

E. E. White, from the committee appointed to consider that 
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portion of the President's Inaugural Address on the subject of 
school legislation, reported by offering the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That this Association deeply regrets the failure of the General 
Assembly of Ohio to pass the bill creating the office of County School Super- 
intendent, and its members hereby pledge themselves to keep the value and 
ioiportance of this great measure before the people until its incorporation into 
the school system of the State is secured. 

Resolved^ That this Association earnestly petitions the General Assembly to 
enact laws at its next session establishing the Township System, and organiz- 
izing District Normal Institutes, and the friends of education are urged to 
unite in a strong effort to secure such greatly needed legislation. 

The first resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Eickoff moved that the second resolution be referred to a 
committee of five. Carried. 

Committee : W. D. Henkle, E. E. White, Eli T. Tappan, John 
Hancock, and A. J. Eickoff. 

The committee to nominate officers made the following report, 
which was adopted : 

President — A. C. Deuel, Urbana. 

Vice Presidents — Edwin Eegal, Hopedale ; Geo. S. Orrasby, 
Xenia ; J. C. Hartzler, Galion ; Mrs. N. A. Stone, Akron ; Mrs. 
Cuscaden, Marion. 

Recording Secretary — J. F. Lukens, Kent. 

Corresponding Secretary — U. T. Curran, Cincinnati. 

Treasurer — T. C. Mendenhall, Columbus. 

Auditor — C. E. Stuntz, Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee — For three years: E. E. White, Colum- 
bus ; M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky . 

For two years: W. D. Henkle, Columbus; A. J. Eickoff, 
Cleveland. 

For one year: E. W. Stevenson, Norwalk ; John Hanooek, 
Cincinnati. 

Finance Committee — Daniel Worley, Canton ; E. H. Holbrook, 
Lebanon ; A. B. Johnson, Avondale ; J. M. Goodspeed, Athens \ 
E. O. Yaile, Columbus. 

Mr. Curran offered the following : 

Resolved^ That the Executive Committee of this Association be directed ta 
circulate petitions for signatures in favor of school legislation, and to adopt 
such other measures as they in their judgment may think proper. 

Adopted. 

E. E. White offered the following : 

Resolved^ That the right moral instruction and training of its- pupils are 
the highest function and most imperative duty of the public school. 

Resolved^ That both reason and history attest the insufficiency of the natu- 
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ral virtues as a basis of moral duty and action ; and, hence, effective moral 
instrujction must be based upon and vitalized by religion. 

Rescflvedf That while effective moral instruction and training in our schools 
do not require the teaching of sectarian dogmas, creeds, or catechisms, the 
complete secularization of our public schools would be a public and national 
calamity. 

Reaolvedy That we hold with Justice Story, in the Girard Will Case, that 
'^ the Bible is a religious but not a sectarian book/* and we are opposed to its 
exclusion from the public schools by the action of Boards af Education, or 
by statutory enactment 

Adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Curran, from the committe on resolutions, reported the 
following: 

Resolvedy That the thanks of this Association are tendered to the officers 
of the following Railroad corporations, viz.: the C. C. 0. & I, R. R.; B. & 0. 
R. R.; P. C. & St. L. R. R.; C. & H. V, R. R.; P. Ft W. & C. R. R., for reduc- 
tion of fare. 

2. To the proprietors of hotels and boarding houses for reduction of prices, 
and to those citizens who have shared with us the comforts of their homes. 

3. To the local committee for the excellent arrangements made for our re- 
ception and comfort 

4. To the Warden of the Penitentiary for his invitation to visit the Prison. 

5. To the Librarian of the State Library. 

6. To the President of the Association for the able manner in which he has 
guided its deliberations, and to the Executive Committee for their excellent 
bill of fare. 

7. To W. H. Venable for his able and interesting address. 

8. To the School Board of Columbus for the use of the High School 
Building. 

9. To the Press of Columbus, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. 

10. To the citizens and School-Board of Columbus for the generous enter- 
tainment afforded by them. 

11. Especially to His Excellency Gov. Hayes and his Lady, for their kind 
invitation to visit them in their home, their hearty welcome, and hospitality. 

The Association Accepted Mr. Cowderj's invitation to hold its 
next annual meeting in Sandusky City. 
After singing the Doxology, the Association adjourned. 

JOSEPH F. LUKENS, Rec. Sec. jpro tern. 

[The proceedings of the entertainment op Thursday evening 
at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, will be found in 
another place, as reported by the phonographic reporter. — 
Ed. Monthly.] 
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V INAUGURAL ADDRESS.* 

BT PRESIDENT R. W. STEVENSON, NORWALK, OHIO. 

Te€Kher8 of Ohio and Friends of Education : Permit me to return to you 
my sincere thanks for the unsolicited and unexpected honor you have con- 
ferred on me in calling me to preside over your deliberations at this- meeting 
of the Association. I think I comprehend the responsibilities and the difficul- 
ties of the position. Undoubtedly I shall make mistakes ; therefore, I beg 
your indulgence. With your assistance and cordial support my burdens will 
be light and my work easy. I will endeavor to be impartial, and so to direct 
the work of the Association laid out by the Executive Committee, that this 
meeting may be both pleasant and profitable. 

At no previous meeting of this Association have we had greater reasons for 
gratitude to Almighty God and congratulation than at this one. The friends 
of popular education were never stronger nor more numerous; the people 
were never more willing to contribute for the support of common schools and 
the endowment of colleges, nor were they ever more desirous to avail them- 
selves of their privileges and facilities to obtain for their sons and daughters a 
liberal education. The desire for not only a practical education, but for a 
higher and broader culture, was never more earnest, and the spirit of investi- 
gation and inquiry after the truth in the methods of educating and training 
youth, and self sacrificing devotion, were never more characteristic of the 
teachers of Ohio. 

Success has very generally crowned the labors of the year. We have gath- 
ered once more from all quarters of the State for promoting the best interest 
of education at large, self-improvement, and social intercourse. We are all 
older in the work by one year : some are wiser and better by the experience ; 
care and responsibility have given to the back-ground of the countenances of 
gome a more somber tint ; the hearts of some are larger with love for humanity 
and tenderer to the touch of sorrow and misery ; the minds of some are capa- 
ble of deeper thought and wider range ; there are some whose aims are higher 
and lives nearer in conformity to the life of the Great Teacher. 

This Association has but one great heart — one motive power — to wit : The 
greatest good to the greatest number of the youth of Ohio, whether in city, 
town, or country. Unity of motive goes far towards producing unity of 
method, and oneness of faith harmony of action. Differences of method 
arise from differences in education and theories, but not from differences in prin- 
ciples and aims ; as dissimilarity in manner arises from conventionality and 
individuality, and not from diversity of opinions. To discover the best means 
of education, to arrive at true methods, and to create a uniformity in the pro- 
cesses of training the mental, moral, and physical powers, are the grandest ob- 
jects of this Association. There is a nearest and most direct way to the truth 
and abetter and best manner of reaching it Educators of the largest experi. 
ence, who have studied longest and most profoundly the growth of the mind in 

* Delivered before the Ohio Teachers' Association^ July 5, 1870. 
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all its stages of development, are the men in this Association whom the earn" 
est, inquiring young teacher who would know this shortest way and best man- 
ner, will most gladly hear in the discussion of the important topics presented 
for consideration at this meeting. We have come here to sit at the feet and 
hear the wisdom of these Gamaliels. 

But were it possible for this Association to receive a clear statement of the 
difficult problems which have arisen in the minds of its members in the course 
of their labors during the year, if it should attempt a solution of each, this 
session would be protracted to weeks or months. The nature of the teacher's 
work is such that his problems can only be solved by the character and life- 
work of his pupil. All the experience, knowledge, and wisdom of the mem- 
bers of this body could only in the end attain to probable results. The teacher 
may work conscientiously, faithfully, in season and out of season, with a 
knowledge of the experience of the part and in the noon-day light of the 
present, and yet be convinced by the unsymmetrical development of the facul- 
ties of his pupil when he has reached manhood or womanhood that his man- 
agement, discipline, and methods of instruction were all wrong. The mer- 
chant may understand how to keep accounts, the principles of political econo- 
my, the relation of demand and supply, how and when to buy and sell, yet fail 
because he neglected to look after the minor details of his business. So the 
teacher may fully comprehend the great underlying principles of educating an 
immortal being, the best and most approved methods of training the slumber- 
ing passions and affections of the heart, the conscience, the susceptibilities, and 
the will, yet fail as an educator for the want of attention to the conditions of 
progress and the adaptation of means to tiie varying lines of his pupils' mental 
and moral growth. Ripe scholarship, keen perception, accurate observation, 
common sense, the ability of adapting means to ends are qualifications neces- 
sary to make up the true and successful teacher. 

But the primary object of a State Teachers' Association is not so much to 
discuss the internal and individual conditions of success in teaching as the ex- 
ternal and general means of education. While it belongs to the General As- 
sembly of the State to build up the educational machinery, who are better 
qualified to suggest the plan of its construction and the forces for its operation 
than the teachers ? Boards of education are properly charged with the duty 
of putting it in motion, and colleges, normal schools, teachers' institutes, and 
educational papers are the agencies to instruct and train the men and women 
who are to direct and conduct its movements successfully. The first and chief 
business of this Association, is, therefore, to consider the general and great 
fundamental principles of our system of public instruction, and to devise and 
suggest measures which will increase its efficiency and extend its range. 
Amendments to the school law, supervision, normal schools, teachers' insti- 
tutes, examination of teachers, courses of study, educational literature, text- 
books, moral training, and classification are topics which lie within its scope. 
The question of school government, particular methods — how to teach reading, 
spelling, numbers, how to wake up mind, and the treatment of dull pupils — are 
secondary objects, and properly belong to teachers' institutes and normal 
schools. 
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Beginning as we now are a new decade in the educational history of the 
State, it may not be out of place nor unprofitable to take a retrospect of the 
work and progress of our system of common schools in our own State during 
the last ten years. 

This Association has been a vigorous and effective power in framing the 
school laws and in shaping our system of public instruction for nearly a quarter 
of a century. It has fought many battles: won many; lost many. But has 
the cause of education made substantial and marked progress? Is our system 
of instruction more efficient? Are the means of education greater? Are the 
people more liberal and more strongly attached to the free school system? 
Have we better qualified and more devoted teachers? Are our text-books 
more attractive in appearance and better adapted to the natural mental growth 
of children now in 1870 than in 1860? 

In the winter of 1860, the law providing for public libraries was repealed, 
and efforts were unsuccessfully made to abolish the office of State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools, to abolish High Schools, and Township Boards of 
Education. The opposition which manifested itself in the General Assembly 
had the effect to arouse the teachers of the State, and to infuse new life into 
this Association at the Newark meeting. It did more. The teachers for the 
first time began to feel and to recognize the fact, that the popularity of the 
free school system depended largely upon the successful management of the 
schools in their respective fields of labor. From that time to the present, not- 
withstanding the exhaustion of our treasury produced by the war, and the 
large drafts and loud call for our best men in the profession who so numerously 
and cheerfully responded, our system of popular education has grown in the 
affections of the people in efficiency, and not one material backward step has 
been taken. True, we have asked and worked for more. The friends of pop- 
ular education in Ohio, for two generations have begged for normal schools, 
and, although we may fail in our day to secure them, we will bind our success- 
ors to continue our importunities for this crowning excellence of every system 
of common schools for two generations to come. We have asked again and 
again for county supervision, and stand now knocking at the door of our legis- 
lative halls, but are still refused admission. These two measures the people of 
Ohio will have. Our pupils will by and by be the law makers. Courage ! 
perseverance ! 

We have procured the passage of a law creating the office of a State Board 
of Examiners, and one which largely increases the efficiency of our institute 
system, besides local laws greatly advancing the interest of education in the 
larger cities. There is now scarcely a village containing two thousand inhab- 
itants which has not a system of graded schools, with a prescribed course of 
study, sufficiently extensive when completed by the pupils to enable them to 
enter the Freshman class in our colleges. In 1860 there were very few High 
schools outside of our large cities in which such an education was even thought 
of. Intelligent and worthy persons were able and desired to give their sons 
and daughters a liberal education, were compelled to send them from home, at 
an age when they most needed a father's eye and a mother's care, and were 
consequently indifferent as to the character of the schools in their own town or 
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city. To remove this indifference, to secare the friendly support and patron- 
age of these persons, to build up High schools, required consummate tact and 
extraordinary efforts on the part of local superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion. It seemed necessary and best, for a time, at least, to render the High 
school grade popular and worthy of patronage, to give it special attention and 
to make it particularly prominent Thus all interest seemed to be concentrated 
in the higher grades ; visitors were always taken to them ; they occupied the 
best rooms; there, were to be found the most expensive furniture, the finest 
pictures, teachers who received the largest salaries, and, of course, were sup- 
posed to be the most competent instructors; there, too, the pupils had the 
greatest number of privileges, and the least numSer of hours for study. Thus 
the High school has been made popular, and in almost every town in the State, 
it has taken deep root in the affections of the people. 

High schools established beyond a peradventure, the last four or five years 
have wrought a marvelous change in the direction of effort. Educators began 
to be convinced that if the primary schools were properly conducted, and in 
them the discipline and training were such as to awaken mind, stimulate 
thought, to cultivate good habits, the higher grades of a system of school 
would, in a manner, take care of themselves. These primary grades, so long 
almost entirely neglected, crowded into the basements of old churches, or little 
wooden buildings fronting on alleys or back streets, have now become the 
centres of interest and attraction. Now the best rooms are set apart for these 
grades ; the most comfortable and convenient furniture, the most attractive and 
cheerful pictures adorn the rooms. There is to be found now, teachers of the 
greatest tact, ingenuity, self sacrificing devotion and the highest religious cul- 
ture. Now visitors, instead of being conducted first up two or three flights of 
steps to the higher departments, are stopped on the first floor, and introduced 
to the primary grades We have visited few schools during the last two years, 
the superintendent of which has not said, ''I shall be glad to show you first ' 
the little folks, and how we teach them." Primary instruction is now the all- 
absorbing theme. Superintendents dwell upon it at teachers' meetings, insti- 
tute lecturers make it the most prominent topic for discussion, and primary 
text^books have improved and increased with the demand. What a change in 
ten years in the estimation put upon primary schools and the importance of 
rational methods of instruction. This is progress, and progress too in the right 
direction. Thanks to the noble and philanthropic men and women who have 
so successfully labored for the grand results now produced in our primary 
schools. They have done more by making learning the child's highest delight 
and the school room his happiest retreat, to diminish truancy and vagrancy, 
than all the compulsory laws ever enacted or devised. 

The attachment of the people to their system of schools and the interest 
shown in the cause, is best manifested by their liberality in its support. Duri^ 
the war, when the people were taxed so heavily for the maintenance of the 
government, from 1860 to 1865, more money was contributed for the support 
of the public schools of Ohio than during the term of twenty years from 1837 
to 1857. During the last five years, from 1865 to 1870, there have been paid 
teachers $15,618,150, against $9,989,490 the preceding five years, from 1860 
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to 1835, and for buildings and repairs, $5,541,296, against $1,875,783. There 
can be no better evidence than this of the liberality of the people and their 
willingness to sustain their present system of schools, notwithstanding the 
General Assembly has not been as liberal as we had reason to expect This 
great expenditure for school purposes has been most cheerfully made. In every 
part of the State, in city, town, and country, many indications of the popularity 
of our public schools may be seen, in advances in teachers' salaries, and in the 
building and furnishing of school houses. We believe the people in the rural 
districts, especially where teachers' institutes are annually held, and educa- 
tional periodicals are circulated, entertain more enlightened views in regard to 
the importance of providing for their children the means of education than 
they did ten years ago. The sparseness of population and the want of con- 
solidation of sub-districts, are the principal obstacles in the way of the effici- 
ency of these schools. 

That the teachers are better qualified now than they were ten years ago, 
none will deny. Every year during, at least, the last five years, boards of ex- 
aminers generally have raised their standard of qualifications. Many of the 
teachers even in the rural districts have received, at least, a portion of their 
training in many of the best graded schools; they have received instruction in 
methods of teaching and in school management at teachers' institutes, and 
books and periodicals upon educational topics have been read more generally, 
because more numerous and accessible. The means of preparation for teach- 
ing have been greatly increased, and not without their good effect upon the 
schools of the State. 

Another significant change which has taken place within the last ten years, 
is the comparative number of men and women engaged in teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. In 1861 there was an excess of males of nine hundred and twenty 
employed in the State; in 1868 there was an excess of females of three thous- 
and eight hundred and seventy-four. This change was partly brought about by 
the war, and partly by the signal ability and skill which women themselves have 
displayed as teachers in every grade of school. They have shown themselves 
by far men's superiors in training and controlling primary classes, and cer- 
tainly the peers of men in ability and teaching power in the higher departments. 
In cities where women have been appointed to the principalship of large 
schools, they have succeeded equally as well as men. We believe this change 
ought to continue, and we believe it will, till fully nine-tenths of the teachers of 
the country are women. If women will prepare themselves thoroughly for the 
profession and make it their life work, as many men now do, there can be no 
doubt of their ultimate success in gaining many positions now occupied by 
men, and where they perform the duties with equal ability and skill, it will be 
thought illiberal and unjust not to pay them as large salaries as those received 
b)r their male predecessors. 

Another prominent feauture of progress in the educational history of the 
last ten years, is the improvement in text books. The dull, coarse paper, the 
crowded and blurred page, the small type, and the flimsy binding, have given 
place to heavy white or tinted paper, the clean leaded page, and to large, clear 
type, and binding both attractive and durable. Of the mechanical execution 
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of most of the text books in use, there are few grounds for complaint. The 
people cheerfully pay the additional expense incurred in their production. 
The model text book of teachers once was the one that contained all upon the 
subject that it was possible to crowd upon a certain number of pages. It 
must be an exhaustive treatise upon the subject of which it treated, from which 
the teacher might, at his discretion, select the parts to be learned by the pupil; 
but the model text book of to-day is the one which contains only what is best 
for the pupil in a given time to learn, leaving the teacher, as he has time and 
opportunity, to supply by oral instruction. Not so much what a text book 
should contain, as how much and what should be admitted, is the difficulty 
which the writer of text books must meet. We have in mind a recent text 
book, the facts are selected with such nice discrimination, so clearly and me- 
thodically presented, so suggestive of what the teacher ought to add orally, 
that the pupils who study it will become so fascinated with the subject that in 
manhood and womanhood they will be induced to continue to pursue the study 
with enthusiasm. We believe the prevailing opinion of teachers now is that 
the series of text books ought to be reduced in number and diminished in size, 
and the amount of oral instruction, fresh from the lips of the living teacher, 
ought to be greatly increased. 

We, of course, speak of text books in general terms. We believe we have 
no series of Reader which, especially those of the primary grades, ought not to 
be supplemented by the Readers of the corresponding grades of other series. 
This could be better remedied if publishers of Readers would issue periodicals 
adapted to the primary grades, and containing fresh and appropriate matter. 
The publisher who will issue such a periodical or paper, at rates within the 
reach of all classes of pupils, will meet a want long felt, and increase the sale 
of his books. 

In this connection, you will allow me to call your attention to the gentle- 
manly and intelligent representatives of the great publishing houses of the 
country. For many years they have been closely identified with the teachers 
of the State, bringing to their doors the latest publications upon educational 
topics. They have become almost an indispensable arm of the service, and 
many will regret their withdrawal from the field. Many of them, formerly 
progressive teachers, not only brought to us the most recent text-books, but 
frequently new ideas and improved methods of instruction observed in other 
schools. We know they have sometimes been charged with "high crimes and 
misdemeanors;" but if, in any case, bribes and commissions have been given 
by them, as an inducement to teachers and boards of education to introduce 
their books, the latter, and not the former, are the more culpable. If there are 
superintendents or teachers in the State who, for pecuniary consideration, have 
yielded to or lent their aid to a change of text-books, they are unworthy of the 
profession. Sometimes, when the competition was sharp, and where great in- 
terests were at stake, we have no doubt they have acted upon the rogue's mot- 
to, " the end justifies the means." They have always attended and liberally 
contributed to the support of this Association. They have ever shown them- 
selves the teachers' trusty and devoted friends. We shall miss them here and 
at our places of labor, and cannot help expressing the wish, that the [ ublish- 
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ers' best interests may prompt their speedy return. One of these men, who was 
seldom absent from our annual meetings, whom almost every teacher in Ohio 
knew and loved, has within the last year gone to 

" The undiscovered country, from whose bourn no traveler returns." 

A deep wave of sorrow passed over the heart of many a teacher at the an- 
nouncement of the sudden death of the open-handed, generous-hearted, genial- 
souled Beer. 

" A man he seemed of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows ; with a face 
Not worldly-minded, for it bore too much 
Of Nature's impress — gayety and health, 
Freedom and hope, but keen withal and shrewd." 

We have endeavored to point out briefly a few of the most important 
changes which have taken place during the last ten years of our educational 
history. Notwithstanding we have gained little by legislative enactment, our 
common schools have grown in influence and efficiency, and occupy the high- 
est place they have ever held in the affections of the people. The common 
school system is purely an American institution, and is rightly regarded by the 
people as the corner-stone of the Great Republic. Other forms of government 
may be upheld by educated classes^ but a republic must look to educated 
masses for its support and perpetuity. Although we, who believe this to be 
true, are astounded and alarmed that there are any who would attempt to de- 
stroy our system of common schools, yet there are those enjoying the privileges 
and blessings of this government, who would utterly destroy it, or, failing in 
this, would strip it of its vital power. The war that is urged against our pub- 
lic schools, by advanced Radicals on the one hand, and Roman Catholics on 
the other, touches the heart of our national life. The Roman Catholics unite 
with the Radicals in the bold attempt to remove the Bible and to abolish all 
religious exercises in the schools, not because they are in favor of their com- 
plete secularization, but because they believe the basis of the American sys- 
tem of education, to wit: The property of the State should educate the chil- 
dren of the State, is false and of the devil. They unite with the opposers of 
the Bible as a means to an end, viz: the division of the school fund and its 
appropriation to the support of sectarian schools, or the complete destruction 
of the whole system. It is a well-known fact, that in the State and City of New 
York more than half a million dollars annually of the public money is ab- 
stracted from the trea&nary, and given to certain church and sectarian schools. 
They demand of the State such schools as their church will accept, exemption 
from taxation for school purposes, or their portion of the public funds. As 
they can not in conscience accept the State as educator, they demand schools 
in which the children may be taught their own religion under the eye of the 
Church. They openly affirm that no schools will be acceptable to. them, nor 
will they patronize any in which the children may not be taught the religious 
dogmas of tbe Catholic Church. This is the position taken by the Roman 
Catholic Church, whatever may be the opinions of her individual members. 
Emboldened by temporary success, they will by argument, request, and petition 
press their claims — directly, for a division of the school fund, and indirectly) 
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for the overthrow of our system of public schools. They are thoroughly in 
earnest, and conscientious, able, and persistent, and will use every available 
means to accomplish an object, upon which depends the prosperity and growth, 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. That they are the avowed ene- 
mies of common schools as they liow exist, must be recognized by us, and in 
whatever form the attack is made, whether for a division of the public fund, or 
the removal of the Bible, either of which would greatly injure the system, if 
not destroy it, it becomes us to 'resist as we would assaults upon our own . 
homes. 

The Bible question has been the most absorbing topic in connection with 
popular education during the year. We do not propose to discuss it at this time. 
We must be permitted to say, however, that we believe the exclusion of the 
Bible from the schools would be unwise and fatal to the ends of education, and, 
therefore, we can not surrender it, even if such a concession would render the 
schools acceptable to our Catholic brethren and the advanced radicals. We 
have no compromise to make with the enemies of our common schools as they 
exist, whoever they may be. The Bible is the only source from which those 
lessons of pure morality can be drawn which will prepare the youth for worthy 
citizens of the Great Republic. If it has not been already settled by the laws 
of States, decisions of the Courts, and the practice of the Nation, that Christi • 
anity is the recognized religion of the country, let the question be forever put 
to rest by the recognition of God and the Christian religion in the organic law 
of the land. The teachers of the country are the guardians of the morality of 
the nation, and in training the youth for the intelligent exercise of the rights 
of citizenship, we need and can not dispense with the Bible, its sanction and 
awe, as the sure basis of pure morality and religion. 

Some of our clerical brethren tell us that we do not know how to read the 
Bible. This charge is doubtlessly truly made against some of ns, but it may 
be as truly made against many of them : — we well know that we ought to be 
so imbued with the spirit and impressed with the teachings of the Scriptares 
that from our lips the precious words may impress the heart and mould the 
character of our pupils into a Christ-like manhood and womanhood. 

What ten years more will bring forth in the history of education in Ohio, no 
teacher, not even a veteran in the service would dare attempt to foretell. But 
the progress of the past surely leaves us not hopeless and faithless, but full of 
encouragement It will do us no harm to indulge, at least, in the vision of not 
less than six well-established, munificently-endowed State Normal Schools, with 
two thousand young men and women in course of training for the profession, 
one master mind controlling the educational affairs of each county, with the 
township J and not the sub- district, as the unit in the grand system of the com- 
mon schools of the State. 
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THE UTILITY OF THE IDEAL* 

BY W. H. TENABLE. 

The subject of my address is the Utility of the Ideal. I shall have occa- 
sion to use the word Ideal both in its popular sense, in contradistinction to the 
term Real^ and also in its technical sense, in which it means the concept which 
the mind forms or attempts to form of the absolute perfection of things. And 
I employ the word Utility to signify something more than mere material use- 
fulness. Manures upon land are of utility, — so also are evanescent tints upon 
dissolving clouds. The economic maxims of Poor Richard are of utility, — so 
also are the dreams and reveries of Ik Marvel. Comprehensively speaking, 
we may say that whatever can better the character or condition of man, is of 
utility. Whatever in any manner or degree can benefit body or soul, is of 
utility. Whatever can elevate thought, purify taste, awaken aspiration, or 
wean the faculties from low and unworthy tendencies, is of incalculable utility. 
" And yet", exclaims one of the most eloquent writers of our times, " people 
speak, in this working age, when they speak from their hearts, as if houses 
and lands, and food and raiment, were alone useful, and as if sight, thought, 
and admiration were all profitless; so that men insolently call themselves utili- 
tarians who would turn, if they had their way, themselves and their race into 
vegetables ; men who think, so far as such men can be said to think, that the 
meat is more than the life, and the raiment more than the body ; who look to 
the earth as to a stable, and to its fruit as fodder ; vine-dressers and husband- 
men, who love the corn they grind, and the grapes they crush, better ttan the 
gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, who think that the wood they hew and the water they draw, are bet- 
ter than the pine forests that cover the mountains like the shadow of God, and 
than the great rivers that move like his eternity." To such persons, the title 
of my discourse, the Utility of the Ideal, is an absurd collocation of words. 
To such the word Utility has but a meager meaning ; and the term Ideal is but 
empty breath, or, at most, but a convenient negative, signifying the utter ab- 
sence of the actual. Such do not recognize the Idealist as a rational being. 
They deny the existence of the vast invisible world of which he speaks and 
sings. Their experience acquaints them only with things tangible, audible, 
visible, sapid^ odorous. They are cognizant only of forces obvious to animal 
perception. They believe, as Emerson humorously states it, " that mustard 
bites the tongue, that pepper is hot, friction matches incendiary, revolvers to be 
avoided, and suspenders hold up pantaloons." With Plato's "Earth-sprung" 
Athenians, they contend " that whatever can not be squeezed together in the 
hands, is wholly nothing.** They indorse the opinion of Dupaty, of the French 
Association, who declared to the astronomer La Place, that the discovery of a 
new pudding is of much more importance than the discovery of a new comet. 
In gross and sensuous skepticism, they hardly stop short of the Bosjesmen, 
of ^outh Africa, who, when told that there is a God, incredulously exclaim, 
" Show him to me! " 

♦ Annual Address before the Ohio Teachers' Association at Columbus, Wednesday , 
July 6th, 1870. 
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One of the most common cbaracteri sties of the Utilitarians is a disposition 
to divest even the external world of whatever contributes to sentiment or taste. 
Not satisfied with contemning the adornments of art, they even seem to regard 
Nature's exhaberant loveliness a useless superfluity. Instead of rejoicing in 
the all-pervading beauty of the earth, they frown upon it as though it were a 
chief manifestation of God's curse upon a disobedient race. They would 
make anchorites of the sons and daughters of men. In the name of all the 
virtues, they would clip off the golden edges of the summer clouds, change the 
many hues of vegetation to a uniform blue-gray or butternut, veto the melo, 
dious carols of the birds, plow up your flower-bed and sow it with turnip seed, 
b:itter the ornamental cornice from your house, pull down the pictures from 
your wall, cast your Madame Demorest unceremoniously iato the fire, and coin 
your gold ring into Federal money. To them the spectacle of hearty old Dan 
Chaucer leaning all day upon his elbow and his side in the meadow only to 
look upon the daisy, is wholly inexplicable. Nothing seems to them a more 
alarming prognostic of failure in practical life than a manifestation of fondness 
for flowers. I shall never forget a withering rebuke, which, when a boy, I suf- 
fered from a quaker aunt for wearing a rose in the button-hole of my jacket 
The good lady assured me that there was no hope of my becoming manly or 
prosperous unless I would renounce roses forever, and assiduously cultivate 
the reputable, refining, and lucrative art of fattening hogs for the market. 

It is no part of my purpose to underrate the value of material good. Houses 
and lands, food and raiment, machinery and money, are excellent so far as they 
go. 'But these things take care of themselves. No man needs arguments to 
convince him of the utility of town lots and U. S. Bonds. All admit that man 
is the paragon of animals, and thence conclude that he should live in splendor, 
ease, and luxury. What this and the coming generation need to be reminded 
of is, that man is something better than the " paragon of animals." He has a 
soul as well as a body. He has spiritual faculties as well as senses. All of his 
powers and susceptibilities should be recognized and nurtured. Who shall 
presume to set aside any element of his nature as useless, evil, or unworthy of 
care ? Who shall assert that any ingredient that God has put into the human 
constitution is misplaced? No, every faculty of body and soul contributes to 
the perfection of our nature, and demands a legitimate sphere of action. It 
is true that faculties may be abused or perverted, but that is no reason why 
they should be suppressed, or why their normal function should be denied. 

Ideality, as Tuckerman truly observes, is as much a heaven-implanted faculty 
as conscientiousness. They mistake who suppose that it is a noxious weed, 
springing up in the mind to the injury of practical sense, morality, or religion. 
Divine wisdom drops the tender seed of Ideality into the unconscious soul of 
the infant. The morning of life quickens the seed, and it becomes an early 
flower indigenous to childhood, the very spring beauty of that auspicious sea- 
son. Children imagine as naturally as they laugh and cry. To them a few 
sticks laid around the stump of a tree become lofty walls enclosing noble 
apartments ; in shapeless blocks and broken stones they possess elegant furni- 
ture; in bits of shattered crockery and refuse fragments from the tin shop they 
behold costly sets of china and magnificent silver service. One little girl prat' 
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tliog in a playhoasd by herself, is multiplied by the fine arithmetic of her busy 
fancy into a parlor full of ladies and gentlemen, yaluable in polite conversa- 
tion, and mindfal of every courtesy of society. Is n't a broomstick a veritable 
horse to little Tommy? and isn't Tommy a veritable locomotive when he 
noisily pulls three cigar boxes tied together in a row along the gravel walk, 
puffing as he runs ? Does not Annie's doll understand as well as anybody ? Is 
there not a crock of gold at the end of the rainbow, and a Santa Glaus at the 
end of the year ? Do not the birds talk and the winds whisper a language in- 
telligible to the blessed little ones ? In the clouds they see cities, and armies 
flying, and marvelous mountains ; and when it thunders the mountains change 
to stormy battlements, and the armies bombard the cities and set them a fire 
with torches of lightning. To youth grown older, the awful thunder may seem 
the solemn voice of omnipotent God uttering unto the ends of the earth, I am, 
I am. Oh credulous, creative childhood, who would rob it of its irradiant at- 
mosphere of imagination ? Who would dispel the golden and roseate clouds 
that flush and float along its marvelous horizon ? Ideality is to the child the 
very perianth of his young existence, as necessary to his healthy development 
as are floral appendages to the rudimentary fruit which they surround. In due 
time the petals of youthful fancy are scattered by the winds of experience, and 
a new mode of growth begins. But alas for the fruit, if the flower be prema- 
turely removed ; alas if it be repressed. 

** There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 

And earth, and every common sight. 
To me did seem 

Appareled in celestial light 
The glory and the freshness of a dream." 

Soon enough come the years that compel the sad continuation of the verse : 

" It is not now as it has been of yore. 

Turn wheresoe'er I may, 

By night or day, 
The things which I have seen, I now ean see no more." 



It is the spontaneous act of the child's mind to transmute the real into tlie 
ideal. It is the reflected radiance of our own essential nature that changes 
common earth into fairy land when we are young and innocent The magical 
world of ideality moves along with the child as a halo moves along with, th^ 
moon. It guards the new existence from worldly harm while it is yet too 
weak to guard itself. It even alleviates pain and steals away the monotony 
irksome duty. Did yon never, when a child, engaged in some disagreeal3l4 
task, varnish the thought of present weariness by calling the wizard Fancy 
your aid? Did you never, while drudging over some repulsive work, fly aw^j 
in glad reverie to wander amidst the delights of Aladdin's palace ? What sensi^ 
tive child has not, when sick or lonely, or grieved, or afraid, found his only con> ^ 
fort and peace by summoning a host of imaginary attendants to sympathize witlx 
him, and perhaps gently to lead him out of himself into the healing paradise 
of dreams ? There was a lad to whom the anguish of a great bereavem^x^^ 
would have proven insupportable, had it not been for a comforting belief ^^^^ 
pendent upon an excited fancy — the belief that a beloved sister, though goi^e 
19 
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from earth, sometimes played for Wm her an,el-harp so that he could hear it 
faintlT 8oanding--h how faintly l-in far-off mansions of the Blest 

Chlr es Dick' ns has written more frequently and pathetica ly than any o^^ 
auS,r in behalf of children, and their divine right to exerc.se Ae.r facult.^ 
fn a natural and happy way. He has also given «s many graphic pictures of 
Ls^' a materialist Ld the nnpoetic worldling. Perhaps he has drawn no 
iarater of this kind more traly representative than that of Thomas Gad- 
!S • he man of facts and calculations," whose favorite words are-"Now, 
TaflwanHs^acts. Teach these boys and girls nothing but facU. Facts 
Ilone are needed in life. Plant nothing else ; root out evisrything else Yon 
tn onW f^ m the minds of reasoning animals upon facts ; nothing else w.11 
ever be of any service to them. This is the principle upon which I bring up 
ever be »' "7 principle upon which I bring up these ch.l- 

r ""a^SLu si? Ton wh'o havereaS the story. recollect howThomas 

rTT ■ ]•, mod^Horand daughter Uved in Stone Lodge, and had a little 
Gadgrinds model son and g , ^ ^^^ ^ U^l, „i„,^i. 

'° iTnlwtrtspecim^^^ 

og,cal ^''b-^'. -* *; '^l ^ ^a been made to mn to the lecture roon. ; 

TowTv had nUrseen™ face in the moon, nor said " Twinkle, twinkle. IHtle 
how they had neve _ ^^^^^ permitted to wonder 

'""'^^r. yTutrmb rC the children'^s instinct struggled against a train- 
anything. ^°"'eme repulsive; how too much restraint turned 

'Z:i:ZS:in::TS:^^^sL^..^<^^on upon «.« character; how 
their better teeiings distorted faculty; how Louisa, 

'::::X^t^^^-^^^^^^' smien, then desperate and reckless; 
tl JoiL father's idol, naturally of noble tendency, grew, by degrees self- 
uland ;tcting. then hypocritical and dishonest, then mean and whelpisb. 
.„d how he died at last a -^^^ j/^^^^ ;„,, ^„^ , ,„„;„g ,,,» ...y 
Is not *7*7J°8"^;;'J;L and gospel minister should heed? Nay. 

%Zl'^JTno^^^^^^^'^^^<>^^' occupy>e growing mind, bj fancies, 
Thomas t^aagrina. u , . jj^j realities alone, as you define reali- 

aUo. as nature -P^^^-'^ ^ "^^^^ Z soul requires. Man is not a calcu- 
ties. but Ideals too as *e w«"^ J ^^^ ^ .i^^le^^ ,«>- 

Uting machine no a pa^n JJ ^^^ .j^pie capacities easily estimated 
zoning -^«'«°''1'°° * "hi spiritual dimensions cannot be taken; his powers 
and readily suppplied. H^sj^^' ^^ i,„, „f ,,di,ary sensations 

and needs can not "^ r^"^^ ^^^^ ^f thought and affection, the towering 

and <'--'^J^''^\''^'^\;XSZ^^ of pafsion, the snow-white peaks of 
summits of imagination, the fier, c j ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^,^^ ^^^ 

heavenward -P-;-- ^^^ ^^Z and scientifically known. Infinity en- 
alittleinnercircle IS to h^ ^e is conscious of a mysterious relationship 
compasses h.m round about. He ^^^^^^^ ^^^ non-material 

which l''^ -""'j^^^^'^.Y^VJ^^^ attracting forces created for 

^ B^lX W ol Zng e'r and reach towards the object of thei. 
?es"e w^rassured confidence. The senses are not happy nntil they kno, 
hrrobserv , and are furnished with proper objects. The memory demand. 
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material to memorize. The reason crayes subjects upon which to exercise its 
peculiar function. Love is feeble without a beloved. Taste is latent without 
the beautiful to call it forth. The AU-provident has created in the vast slore- 
houses of human resources abundant supplies to answer every possible demand 
of our nature. Perfect human culture would result from the adjustment of all 
the faculties to the functions which thej are designed to perform. In other 
words, right education finds out for man conditions in which he can obtain suit- 
able exercise for every power — suitable supply for every innate want If these 
conditions are already favorable, man will not need the offices of the educator. 
Only close the circuit of right influences around him, and, like the electrio- 
magnet, he becomes strong by a species of induction that no man can explain. 
While we condemn the philosophy of Gadgrind, it does not follow that we 
should adopt its extreme opposite. The child's imagination, though it should 
be recognized and cherished, needs but little artificial stimulation. Unless 
impaired by hereditary neglect, or paralyzed by false training, or enfeebled by 
baleful surroundings, it will almost always spring into activity, provided it is 
only set free, and allowed a field of reasonable extent in which to range. The 
imagination of most children is sufficiently active without the exciting influ- 
ence of many story-books. I know of no literary trash so very trashy as is 
much of the popular juvenile fiction of to-day. I never go into a book-store 
and survey those inevitable tables loaded with countless series, in paper boxes, 
written to order by nobody knows whom, without mentally ejaculating the 
words of Macbeth : " This is a sorry sight" How profoundly to be pitied are 
the unfortunate boys and girls who take prizes in school, and are obliged to 
ajcept the bookseller's selection as a reward. How melancholy the fate of the 
devoted young folks when the holidays come. Deluded creatures ! they little 
realize to what an extent they are imposed upon by pa and ma, and aunt and 
uncle, and cousin and generous friend. They clamor for bread, and' receive in 
place of it not even so good a thing as a stone — we give them an egg-shell, a 
puff-ball, a bubble. In this reign of printing-presses, the nursery is in danger 
of being buried in an avalanche of juvenile periodicals, for which we are bound 
to be grateful to a legion of disinterested publishers, who are ready to make 
any pecuniary sacrifice for the behoof of the rising generation. Out of the 
mass of modern literature for children, much should be rejected as useless, if 
not positively harmful. It is in the department of imaginative writing that 
spurious work is most likely to be done, and least likely to be detected. Among 
the commendable things undertaken in busy Boston, is the establishment 
of a commission of cultivated women to sit in judgment upon the merits of 
Sunday-school and other juvenile books. Every volume submitted to the 
commission for examination is read and recommended by at least five critics, 
before it is approved and entered upon the catalogue of unexceptionable pub- 
lications. It is to be hoped that this commission and others like it, if they 
should be formed, will make a thorough winnowing of the chaff from the wheat 
in children's story-books. We must not inconsiderately reject all fictitious juve- 
nile literature because much of it is worthless, or even worse. For my part, I 
would not deprive the children of fairy or dwarf, hunchback, or magician. 
Jack the Giant-killer, or Cinderella. Mother Goose, unexpurgated, is good read- 
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ingf and famishes an excellent. foandation for primary education The history 
of the Babes in the Woods, as related in the qaaint old ballad, shoald be treasured 
in every nursery. How many tears have moistened the page which records the 
last sleep of the lonely children in each other's arms, and the mournful rite of the 
sympathetic robins ! Such tears are spring rains that quicken plants of affec- 
tion to bloom and bear fruit in the summer of maturer years. One great mis- 
sion of the story-books is to touch the feelings and evoke the moral sentiments; 
to convey ideas of justice and injustice, reward and retribution, sacrifice and 
sufferance of wrong. The sympathies and antipathies are aroused, the young 
reader measures himself by an ideal standard, good motives prevail and char- 
acter grows. The crying part in many of the old nursery ballads is the valu- 
able part This fact the publishers do not seem to appreciate ; hence we have 
80 many mutilated editions of standard toy-books. The prevailing custom is 
to leave out, or at least greatly to soften down the tragical portion of the stories 
in the mistaken belief that nothing painful should be presented to the mind of 
the little reader. There is a version of the pathetic ballad just alluded to, 
which, instead of terminating with the death of the wandering babes, repre- 
sents them as only sleeping one night in the forest, to be discovered next day 
and carried in triumph to the palace of their inheritance. There is a re-hash 
of the romance of Red Riding Hood, according to which the little maid did not 
go down the wolf's throat at all, after the last fearful exclamation, *' Oh, grand- 
mother, what great teeth you have !" Instead of eating up Red Riding Hood, 
the wolf is killed by a valiant wood-cutter, and the child is rescued without a 
scratch. This Is as bad as bringing Romeo and Juliet to life after the scene in 
the Gapulets' tomb, or restoring the king to reason and Cordelia to life in the 
tragedy of Lear. It would not be strange if some enterprising house should 
issue an edition of a well-known history, altered so as to read — 

" Who hurt Cock Robin ?" 

Or, perhaps, some meek-minded publisher will go so far in his tender compas- 
sion as to furnish the children with a collection of poetical gems containing 
the statement that "Jack walked down all safe and sound, and Gill came trip- 
ping after." 

We can ill spare from the armory of educational instruments, such composi- 
tions, fictitious or not, as serve to fire young people with noble enthusiasm and 
heroic ambition; or which cultivate in them a delicate sense of poetic justice. 
The romantic ballad, the trenchant fable, the florid allegory, the thrilling narra- 
tive of imaginary brave adventure, are all serviceable allies of the prudent 
parent or instructor. 

When we emerge from the enchanted wonder-land of youth into the more 
sober region of adult years, the imagination changes somewhat in character, 
and we naturally seek a different method of gratifying it Reason and expe- 
rience, passion and sentiment, modify our ideal conceptions. Fancy is re- 
strained. We begin to judge fiction and poetry by a standard of taste and 
propriety. In short, the lordly faculty, imagination, which before was our ruler 
and master, is now itself subject to cultivation, and made subservient to the 
will Still it continues, as it was, a purveyor of profit and pleasure to the soul, 
and a magic shield between its possessor and much that is offensive in life. At 
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maturity we minister to the ideal facaltj in many ways, but chiefly by means of 
fiction, poetry, and the other aesthetic arts, and appealing to the imagination 

The time is not yet past in which the novel is occasionally arraigned before 
tribunals more or less representive of popular opinion, to answer for its moral 
character and its influence upon the mind. Many witnesses have from time to 
time given testimony concerning it Rousseau said that romances induced in 
him fantastic and false notions of life, whereof he was never entirely cured by 
experience and reflection. Samuel Johnson minutely depicts the pernicious 
effects of indulgence in revery, and shows how " by degrees the reign of fancy 
is confirmed; how she grows first imperious, and in time despotic. Then fic- 
tions begin to operate as realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life 
passes in dreams of rapture or anguish." Multitudes of writers of less note 
than Johnson, have asserted that the habit of reading fiction unfits the min4 
for severe application and destroys a healthy interest in the practical affairs of 
life. The novel has not unfrequently been denounced from the pulpit as an 
unmitigated evil, inflaming the passions and tending to confound all moral 
distinctions. On the other hand, there are not wanting weighty authorities in 
favor of fiction. Hazlitt declares that " there are few books to which he is 
oftener tempted to turn for profit and delight, than the standard novels. We 
find in them," he says, " a close imitation of men and manners ; we see the very 
web and texture of society as it really exists, and as we meet it as we come into 
the world. We are brought acquainted with the motives and characters of 
mankind, imbibe our notions of virtue and vice from practical examples, and 
are taught a knowledge of the world through the airy medium of romance." 

The novelist has not only to study the manners of men, and the construction 
and visible operations of society, but also to discern the laws of mind, and to 
describe the sources and consequences of human actions. He illustrates the 
possibilities of life by supposing persons of various character influenced by 
various situations and conditions. He depicts the power and operation of the 
passions. He exhibits in striking contrast the differing states of humanity. 
He portrays the struggles of pride and duty, the triumph of virtue and hero- 
ism, the deformity of crime, the omnipotence of love. To create such a work 
as Don Quixote, Tom Jones, Ivanhoe, David Copperfield, or the Newcomes, is 
no easy or frivolous task. On the contrary, it is a labor which calls for an in- 
timate knowledge of human nature, clear judgment and continued application, 
to say nothing of the wonderful inventive faculty upon which, more than upon 
all the rest, it depends. The plot of a good novel must accord with the possi- 
bilities of things. Like a perfect landscape painting, the novel must truly rep- 
resent reality, though no part of it need be directly copied from nature. 

There are many very excellent people who can not g'et rid of conscientiona 
scruples against reading a novel so long as there is a history, or a biography ta 
be had, not conceiving that a true record of thought and sentiment may be as 
valuable as a record of word and deed. They do not see, for example, how 
Charlotte Bronte's Jane Eyre can be a better book and a truer biography thaiv 
Mrs. Gaskell's Lite of Charlotte Bronte, as it certainly is. 

Fielding wittily said, in a satirical comparison of his novels with the wocka 
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of professed historians, that, in their productions, nothing was trae but names 
and dates, while in his everything was trae except the names and dates. 

Charles Beade, in the concluding paragraph of his last energetic story, boldly 
claims that Fiction, " whatever you may have heard to the contrary, is the 
highest, widest, noblest, and greatest of all the arts " ; that it *' studies, pene- 
trates, digests the hard facts of chronicles and blue books, and makes their dry 
bones live." 

By their fruits shall ye know books, as well as men. That is the truest and 
most valuable book which most benefits the character and enlarges the mind 
of the reader. Precious is that reading which opens the heart to human in- 
fluences, which widens our sympathies for our fellow creatures, which, by pre- 
senting luveable ideals, increase our r«^verence for human nature and our be- 
lief in its perfectibility. Precious also is that reading which contributes to 
innocent amusement; for cheerfulness disposes to goodness, and a hearty 
laugh is the best gymnastics for both body and souL Let us be grateful for 
the profit, the pleasure, the inspiration which we have derived directly or indi- 
rectly from the works of great novelists. Among the literary benefactors of 
mankind, while we number fiamous philosophers, and historians, and essayists, 
and bards, may we not forget to include the celebrated authors of Fiction, — 
Cervantes, and Richardson, and Fielding, and Scott, and Thackeray, and 
above all — the greatest novelist that ever lived and died, whose name is in your 
warm hearts before my lips pronounce it — Charles Dickens. 

Let no man disparage fiction whose mind has received from the unsullied 
pages of Boz such impressions as must be made by the Old Curiosity Shop, 
and Nicholas Nickleby, Domby and Son, and David Copperfield, and the 
Christmas Stories. If justice and liberty, industry and sound education, and 
virtue and religion, have not an advocate and defender in Charles Dickens, I 
know not the meaning of those familiar words. 

Oh Boston priest, wrapped in thy narrow robe, patched of pious phrases, 
flinging thy " vanity of vanities" upon the new made grave of the magnani- 
mous friend of his race, how insignificant thou living in contrast with him 
dead. As a mote to a mountain, is the good influence of thy sermons com- 
pared to that of his humlflest novel; as a fleeting shadow thy life and works 
shall be, while a hundred of the pure ideals that God through the genius of 
Dickens has given to the world, shall minister faith, love, and consecration to 
generations yet unborn. 

The objection to the novel on moral grounds is seldom urged in the present 
day, since clergymen and other public teachers, avowedly the friends of virtue 
and religion, have taken to the invention of stories as a direct means of chris- 
tian instruction, and the religious novel finds a place on the centre-table of the 
strictest deacon. 

The conveyance of moral precepts or of practical information is not a nec- 
essary object of fiction. The so-called '^ novel with a purpose " is generally a 
failure. The novel proper is not a didactic treatise under an assumed name, 
nor a sermon traveling incog., nor a new philosophy sugar-coated. The novel 
is a work of art, as a poem or a statue is. It is enough if it be true to itself. 
Its unity explains its purpose, — its consistency vindicates its character. 
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The literary creator hears the question, " What do yoa mean ? *' with a feel- 
ing of hamiliation. If he has succeeded in producing what he aimed at, a 
work of art, that work is self explanatory to all who can appreciate it; to 
those who can not, no explanation will pro^e satisfactory. What does any 
work of fine art mean ? It means simply approach toward the realization of 
an ideal. Is there not satisfaction in the mere contemplation of a harmonious, 
consistent plan ? — skillful development of supposed events ?— lively and accu- 
rate representation of character and manners ? — felicity of expression 7 '* Eat 
thou honey because it is good ", is the counsel of Solomon. There is an 
aesthetic taste. Its honey is the artistic, the well related, the beautiful, the 
ideally true. If Lord Brougham makes the pleasure of the mind a sufficient 
motive for the study of philosophy, if Sir John Herschell is indignant when 
asked " whither his researches tend ", and feels that there is a lofty and disin- 
terested pleasure in his speculations that ought to exempt him from such ques- 
tionings, how snail the literary artist humiliate himself to explain the value of 
his productions ? The true work of art has its practical uses. It signifies 
many things to many minds. Each reader may interpret Faust or Hamlet as 
he can, but Goethe and Shakspeare only create. 

** Say to what uses shall we put 

The wildwood flower that merely blows. 
Or is there any moral shut 

Within the bosom of the rose ? 
But any man that walks the mead, 

In bud, or blade, or bloom may find| 
According as his humors lead, 

A m«aii»ii^ 9uiud to his mind, 
And liberal applications lie 

In art like nature, dearest friend; 
So 'twere to cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to tome useful end." 

Leaving the realm of prose fiction, we find the next manifestation of ideality 
in the field of poetry. Here imagination takes her noblest flights, and fancy 
roams at will. The grossest air of poesy is aether ; her eye is microscopic, and 
her ear catches the sound of flowers blossoming. She breathes the odors 
wafted from paradise,. and feeds on dews impalpable, shed from unseen skies, 
spanning the mystic land of dreams 1 Vex not the bard with questions of 
time and sense. He dwells in spirit and eternity. Commiserate him not, 
though he seem poor and lowly. The poet is forever blest He loves all 
things. His is the joy and peace of infinite hope and faith. Surround him 
with poverty and squalor, and sin and woe ; he will discover in the vilest face 
some angelic lineament, and in the saddest spot some ray of consoling beauty. 
Put him in dungeon depths, yet will his starry thoughts light up the gloom, 
transforming it to glory. Poe^'maker— he is like a god. Out of the void, 
he creates immortal forms. 

"The poet's eye in a fine frensy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Tnrns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name." 
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Poeia^ maker — ^he is like a god. What magnificent worlds he has created 
'or our admiration and profit Think for a moment what Shakspeare alone 
has contributed to literature. How immense would be the blank should the 
poetry of this one man be obliterated, and all memory of it vanish from among 
men. The utter destruction of Paris or London or New York would not cause 
greater loss to mankind. Ah, this poetry, at which the low-browed utilitarian 
sneers, is not a false and feeble thing. Of strong and real things it is the 
realest and the strongest. Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, how they outweigh 
kings and warriors and millionaires. Poetry is power, truth, beauty, pathos, 
exaltation. 

The Utility of the Ideal ! How the glowing theme expands as we strive to 
compass it In every high department of human cultivation, it is apparent- 
Proud, calm science, poised in an atmospTiere of actual phenomena, is often 
borne to loftier heights than reason kens, on the daring wings of imagination? 
as the discoveries of Kepler prove. Max Miiller declares that "the torch of 
imagination is as necessary to him who looks for truth, as the lamp of study ", 
and Sir David Brewster admits " that, as an instrument of research, the in- 
fluence of imagination has been much overlooked by those who have ventured 
to give laws to philosophy." 

Ideality is necessarily developed in the pursuit of the aesthetic arts. Music, 
that divinest human possession, is it not language without words ? one degree 
nearer to the absolute expression of our passionate longing for unutterable 
sweetness and harmony ? Painting and sculpture, are they not attempts to set 
forth conceptions more perfect and lovely than any that are derived from natu- 
ral objects ? Are not all great works of art, effbrts, as Edgar Poe has ex- 
quisitely expressed it, " to apprehend the supernal loveliness ? to grasp, now 
wholly here on earth, those divine and rapturous joys of which we obtain but 
brief and indeterminate glimpses?" Is not the infinite desire with which we 
seek to realize the ideal, a species of worship? The favorite subjects of high 
art have ever been sacred. From the time of Solomon's temple to this day, 
the resources of architecture have been lavished upon cathedrals dedicated to 
serving the Lord. 

Reuben's masterpiece was the Descent from the Gross. 

Michael Angelo's last work represented the same beautiful and touching 
subject 

The designs of Raphael are chiefly drawn from Scripture History. The last 
touches of his hand rested upon the head of Christ in the picture of the Trans- 
figuration. " It was ", says Vassari, " the greatest effbrt of an art which could 
go no farther ; and this last term of the painting marked also the term of the 
life of the painter. He never touched pencil more." 

The sublimest musical composition of Hayden is the oratorio Creation ; 
Beethoven's symphonies are the rapture of devotion ; the spirit of Mozart 
breathed itself to paradise in a prophetic requiem. 

Tasso is immortal in Jerusalem Delivered ; Dante in the Divine Comedy ' 
Milton's genius culminated in the production of Paradise Lost; and the sacred 
book concludes with the magnificent imagery of the Apocalypse. 
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Thus does the ideal evermore ascend. Thas does it struggle up through 
earth's restraints and pains, aspiring to immortal estates. The holiest efforts 
of our lives are strivings towards the ideal good which we vaguely compre- 
hend. That which we call the ideal, is the only eternal actual Is not the 
body the simulacrum and the invisible soul the real existence ? Are not the 
essential truth, beauty, good, love of this Universe abstract, indefinite, pure 
ideal ? The fairest visions that fioat above the low confines of earth, are they 
not hints and suggestions of heaven f Mysterious heaven, — eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the things which 
God hath prepared ; — yet when wilh pure desires we climb the dazzling stair of 
Ideality, up by the golden steps of spiritual culture, we feel the airs of the city 
of rapture blowing in our souls, and almost see, with spirit vision, the glory- 
linted pinnacles of the temple of perfection gleaming afar! 

Mount higher yet, oh soul, on trembling wings of faith and adoration; 
pierce further yet, oh anxious eyes, into the uncreated light The music of the 
spheres rings in celestial harmony around. The infinite and eternal Paradise 
is entered ; but the Ideal is not attained. It evermore recedes, ascends. It is 
inaccessible. From everlasting to everlasting we shall pursue it, and the pur- 
suit shall be one endless happiness. For the ideal of those who have put on 
immortality, is not other than God, the sum and essence of all perfections. 



A PRIMARY COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.* 

I propose, in this paper, to offer a few suggestions on some obvious princi- 
ples underlying Primary Education, and then to present, briefly, a Primary 
Course of Instruction. Such a course may include four years of school life, 
commencing at the age of six, and thus embracing a period during which 
books, except the reader, are not relied on, to any great extent, and when oral 
instructions occupy the greater part of the time. 

The importance of this period of school life can not be over-estimated. 
Here a good beginning is to be made; the powers to be quickened and rightly 
directed; a relish for activity to be imparted ; and right principles and habits 
to be formed, such as will insure future and permanent success. The methods 
of instruction we employ throughout this primary course, will depend largely 
upon our conceptions of the true ends of education. And here, the thorough 
discipline of the powers undoubtedly stands higher than the mere acquisition 
of knowledge. Do not use the instrument without sharpening it; and in every 
process and practical drill, let the formation of character, as relating to the 
entire being, never be lost sight of. *^What can be wrought out of this child f' 
must be the question ; not so much, '* What can I put into it?'* And so, further, 
'^ How may this development of power be made subservient to the true ends of 
life : rectitude, activity, and usefulness ?" 

*A report by the Committee to whom was referred a Report by Geo. C. Woollard, 
read at Cleveland, July 7, 1869. 
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What intell^ctaal powers are to be cnltiTated dnring this period ? I answer, 
perception, conception, imagination, memory, and, to a limited extent, reason. 
In the exercise of these, children learn to inquire, to observe, to reflect, to re- 
produce, to compare, to constrnct, and, in the mean tim«, to describe. Here 
both the senses and the understanding are employed on materials found chiefly 
in the outer world. From this it follows that coTtcrete and objective methods 
must be largely employed in the earlier stage of the child's instruction. For 
its interest and encouragement we must begin with the familiar, and progress, 
step by step, by known paths into the region of the unknown. Ideas must be 
connected with words, rules deduced from processes, facts go before principles, 
and the analytic before the synthetic. Teachers must be acquainted with child 
mind, with the true order of its development; must have a large practical ac* 
quaintance with those facts in the outer world that serve to call into activity 
these sentient and observing powers of the child ; and they must understand 
those conversational methods that bring these facts and capacities into closest 
sympathy. Here, Object Teaching has its place; and that this method may 
have its full scope and success, teachers must be furnished with materials and 
implements for illustration. Every primary school room should be well stocked 
with blocks, weights, measures, pictures, and other appliances for ocular demon- 
strations — not to lie in the dust, but to be skillfully handled by teachers and 
pupils. And these are to be used, not simply for purposes of discipline and 
instruction, but also for the actual entertainment of the younger pupils. 
Happy is that teacher who can make every exercise of the infant school- room 
all-engaging and attractive ! We must here combine work and play. Must 
give the child every opportunity to make pleasing discoveries by its own inven- 
tive and playful experiments. Let the child joyfully see what it can, by its 
aided efforts, find out and construct, and let it also explain in the use of its own 
simple language. The primary school must be an attractive nursery in a very 
pleasant family. 

From all this it follows that a large amount of manipulation should be en- 
couraged. The appliances of illustration must be handled by the children 
themselves. They are to make actual measurements, determine the weight 
and other properties of objects, construct and compare forms, draw elementary 
lines and combinations, and spend considerable time in writing. From our 
own later experiences, we know how thought is evoked by the mechanical oper- 
ations and experiments of the hand, and the subsequent inspection of the eye. 

These younger minds also require constant change and variety in the exer- 
cises of the school room. Short recitations, varied drills, pleasing gymnastics, 
sprightly conversational exercises, lessons and counting from objects, and writ- 
ing and drawing, must follow each other in close succession, and be arranged 
and re-arranged, with such skill on the part of the teacher as to avoid monot- 
ony and weariness, and yet preserve a reasonable degree of system. 

Where such methods are adopted, the true ends of primary teaching are 
attained ; to lead children to examtne^ to thinJCj and to find language to ex- 
press themselves. The spirit of inquiry may thus be early developed ; and 
children under such tuition will often distinguish themselves more by their in- 
quisitiveness in asking, than their readiness in answering questions. And 
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tbeir thinking will also assume/orm early in life, and they will gradually come 
into the full use of their powers, by that most excellent of all means, composi- 
tion writing. Children may early take delight in this important exercise. 

But I must not fail to insist upon it, that primary instruction is incomplete 
without thorough moral training. Indeed, the moral and physical are much 
earlier in their development than the intellectual. Providing carefully for the 
intellectual, and properly regulating the physical, let us also impart spiritual 
nourishment, by means of religions worship, Scripture passages, pure mottoes, 
a Christian spirit and example, and a most careful observance and regulation 
of the spirit, words and actions of the pupils committed to our care. They 
have souls that are to be saved as much in the school room as any where else. 
To a pious teacher the thought is dreadful and painful, that a pupil should 
prosecute his entire course of study in an unregenerate state 1 What a perver- 
sion and waste of power in that event; and how completely schooled and fixed 
in an unfortunate tendency, to say the least I But we will not neglect, right 
in the beginning of this race for the mastery, the highest part of our nature. 
To this end, among the other means, let song, even spiritual song, always hold 
a high place in the primary course. 

This comprehensiveness of primary instruction, which I am at least inti- 
mating, includes the elements^ or first steps of all science. To ray mind, it 
is positively absurd to confine young children to mere reading and spelling. 
Even the reading is not mere book work ; must include much matter outside 
the book, and be but the occasion for developing thought, taste, sound, articu- 
lation — a complete outer expression of inner thought and feeling. Here, the 
quality is far more than the quantity ; nor must we give so much time to this 
part of the work, however important it is to make it thorough, as to exclude 
from the daily programme that practical handling of familiar subjects and ob- 
jects that is calculated to awaken and sharpen the faculties of the child, and give 
it a love for the school room, which no dead book-routine could possibly impart. 
Pupils, thus trained, will continue longer in school, and be prepared, and have 
a relish for the higher branches, as botany, natural history, geology, natural 
philosophy, and the like, as they advance in the course. Indeed, I question 
whether we can lose sight of the elements of familiar science, in any part of 
the entire course of instruction. 

In the four years* course of primary instruction I now present, it will be seen 
that much time is to be given to these more independent, liberal and self-evolv- 
ing methods; but that book-routine is nevertheless to have its proper place. 
A very few books, however, will answer during this period. I still doubt the 
propriety of using primary books in our graded schools. 

GRADED COURSE OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

FIRST PRIMABT — ONE YEAR: AGE, 6 TO 7. 

I. Oonversaiions ; On familiar things, including the children themselves,, 
their bodies, clothing, food, &c.; their parents, home, locality ; objects on their 
way to school ; the school room, with its articles ; their own actions and feel- 
ings, and those of other children ; domestic animals, their character and use ; 
flowers, their appearance and fragrance; and other like objects, frequently 
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bringing these into the school room, and thus conducting object lessons, once 
a day. 

2. Moral Lessons : On the use of the members of the body; on what is true, 
right and good; on what is pleasing to God, parents and friends; on kindness 
to animals, and the like ; often combining object and moral lessons. One 
exercise each dav. 

3. Elements of Reading : Taught by the object (or picture) and word 
method, including phonics and other elementary drills ; by means of charts, 
blackboards, blocks, and slate exercises. 

4 Reading : First Reader, of any good series, such as McGuffey's ; accom- 
panied by some other corresponding and suitable reading matter; taught in 
such a manner as to secure true expression of thought and feeling. 

5. Spelling : In connection with reader, and a syllabus including familiar 
names of objects, of one or two syllables, both by letter and sound. Beading 
and spelling twice a day. 

6. Writing : Printed letters until the alphabet is mastered, requiring usually 
several weeks; then the script hand, including figures, from reading and writ- 
ing charts, reading and spelling lessons, blackboard and dictation ; also in 
connection with object and conversational lessons. 

7. Drawing : The dififerent kinds of lines, and their combination into par- 
tial and entire forms, in which the ingenuity and skill of the pupils shall be 
exercised, and where blocks, sticks, etc., may be used, for illustration and en- 
tertainment. 

8. Numbers : Count, at first, chiefly by means of objects : fingers, sticks, 
nuts, corn, numeral frame, objects in the school room, and marks on black- 
board. Teach to recognize numbers in groups. Add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, in small results. Gradually use the four signs, with numbers not ex- 
ceeding the digit 4 Count and discount from 1 or any other digit, to 100, by 
Ts, 2's and 3's. Write numbers, from dictation, in hundreds. Teach the use 
of iy if and J^, illustrating by objects and simple examples. Use suitable tables 
or forms, on blackboard, to secure variety of combination, such as the following : 

1 2 3 4 5 6^ and 1 1 1 1 1 1 

2 2 2 2 2 2 



1+0 I 2-fO 
1+1 



3+0 

2+1 
1+2 



&c. 3 3 3 3 3 3 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

Make easy mental arithmetic examples, corresponding, in grade, with the above. 

9. Language Culture : Chiefly by guarding, correcting and directing the 
speech of the children, and writing words and sentences, in connection with 
other exercises already mentioned. 

10. Physical Exercises and Singing : To be frequently engaged in, between 
other exercises. Daily programmes to be changed some, from time to tine. 
Recitations, in this grade, from ten to fifteen minutes in length. 

SECOND PRIMARY — ONE TEAR : AGE, 7 TO 8. 

1. Object and Conversational Lessons : On familiar utensils used at home; 
on such fabricated articles as slate, pencil, book, table, wagon ; also articles of 
clothing; on house and parts; on the diflerence between, and difi^erent uses of 
dog, cat, horse, sheep, and the like ; on the tree, the garden, the field ; on the 
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school room and school yard, with actual measurements ; on the town, with its 
streets, localities and buildings; on directions and distances, on a small scale, 
and by comparisons ; on geographical ideasof hill, valley, river, lake, or pond, 
island, &c., from actual observation ; on trades and occupatioi^ ; on differ- 
ent kinds of stores and shops, what articles are sold in them, and how made, 
measured, weighed, &c. One exercise each day, oral and written. 

2. Moral Lessons : On love to God and man ; on gratitude, forgiveness, 
benevolence, usefulness, and special regard for the sick, poor and ignorant ; 
by means of Scripture passages, pure mottoes, moral tales (read or related), 
facts transpiring in school room or community; and in connection with object 
and reading lesson& 

3. Reading : Second Reader, accompanied by other suitable reading mat- 
ter; with analysis of matter, phonic, articulating and breathing drills, and con- 
cert and gesticulating exercises; also definitions. Once a day. 

4 Spelling : As in First Primary, adapting the words in the syllabus to the 
Second Reader. No spelling-book to be used in the entire course of primary 
instruction. 

5. Writing: On slates, words and sentences from Reader, in preparing 
reading lesson; from copies on the blackboard, at least once a day; also in 
connection with object lessons ; and in copying the tables. 

6. Drawing : Every variety of forms, bounded by straight and curved lines ; 
both by eye and measurement; making comparisons of shape and size ; also 
representations of objects and living things, from slate-picture books. Once a 
day. 

7. Numbers : Review course of former grade. . Use the first six digits singly 
in easy combinations of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, em- 
ploying also the signs, by use of blackboard and slate, and the easier examples 
mentally. Count and discount by 5*s and 6's, from I, or any other digit, to 100. 
Continue use of table : 1 to 10 also, 111111 

2 2 2 2 2 2 



1-fO 



to 
6 6 6 6 6 6 



iO-hO 

9-fl 

8+2 

Aim at rapidity, as well as accuracy. Develop the decade method of counting. 
In fractions, use and illustrate i, f , i, {, f , f, J, |, I, f to f. Multiplication 
table, including 6's. Make actual measurements and comparisons, in inches, 
feet, yards, pints, quarts, gallons, &c. So with coins, counting and making 
change. Make easy mental arithmetic examples, corresponding with above 
work. One exercise each day, selected and varied. 

8. Language Culture : Same as in First Primary, bat more sentence-mak- 
ing and changing, without, however, any grammatical terms ; composing sen- 
tences in connection with object lessons; correcting incorrect expressions on 
blackboard ; learning the use of capitals and punctuation ; and writing letters. 
Several exercises each week. 

9. Physical Exercises and Singing : Same as in First Primary. 

THIRD PRIMARY — ONE YEAR. AGE I 8 TO 9. 

1. Object and Conversational Lessons : On some of the same objects as 
in preceding grades, but extending the items ; on farming, grains, and articles 
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of marketing; on the various articles of furniture in a house, in a church; on 
stables and sheds, Ac; on domestic animals, in addition to those mentioned in 
former grade ; on wild animals ; on the town in its entireness of size, popala 
tion, &c.; on the general appearance of the surrounding country; on a few items 
of county and State; on further illustrations of primary geographical ideas of 
place, direction, distance, business, climate, and commerce, in the use of such 
a reading Geography as Guyot's Primary, which thus furnishes additional rea 
ing matter to the scholars, and serves as a series of geographical object lessons. 
Three object lessons, and two such reading exercises each week. 

2. Moral Lessons : On same subjects, and by similar means, as in Second 
Primary grade. Cowdery's "Moral Lessons," and other books illustrating 
character, will here be found a great help. Also the Savior s parables. Two 
distinct moral lessons a week. 

3. Reading : Third Reader, used as Second Reader, which see. All the es- 
sentials of good reading must receive the most careful attention. The geo- 
graphical journeys already alluded to will furnish additional reading matter for 
this grade. More analysis and definition, than heretofore. Enthusiastic inter- 
est must be secured now if ever. One exercise a day. 

4 Spelling ; By letter and sound, as in former grade, from JReader, with this 
addition, that a daily exercise may now be conducted, in spePing words selected 
by the teacher from those used, each day, in all the school room exercises, and 
forming, in the mean time, a syllabus from these exercises. 

5. Writing : In addition to the means employed in Second Primary room, 
use No. 1 Copy-book, with lead-pencil or pen, an'^ much waste-paper in addi- 
tion for drill exercises, combining movement with form as early as possible, 
ever preserving a good i;Oshion of the pupil, and the right use of the hand. 
One exercise each day. 

6. Drawing : Free slate exercises may here be continued, on lines and 
forms, and imitating objects from slate-pictures. No. 1 of Bartholomew's 
Drawing Books may also be used, with considerable additional paper suited to 
that work. Several exercises each week. 

7. Geography : Already noticed in connection with object lessons and read- 
ing ; and this is sufficient for this grade. 

8. Numbers : Review course of former grade. Use all the digits, singly, in 
the four processes, employing all the signs, as in following example : 

3 + 9-5-6X9 + 7-5-6X9 — T-f 4-^7 — 3X8=^? 
Count and discount by use of all the digits, from 1, or any other digit, to 

10 

etc., to suna of 20, 



100. Continue decade exercises. Continue table, 10+0 

9+1 

and invent other addition tables. Master all the tables of the primary pro- 
cesses. Secure great exactness and rapidity of execution. Bead and write 
hundreds of thousands. Use the fractions of the former grades, by combining 
them with whole numbers, and reducing to improper fractions, and then again 
to mixed numbers. Perform the four processes in columns, without, however 
carrying as yet In mental arithmetic, use may now be made of a text-book 
such as Ray's Intellectual Arithmetic, to Parts of Numbers, page 49 ; or to 
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correispaDding place in Stoddard's. Alternate daily, written and mental exer- 
cises ; or, what may be better, combine at each daily recitation. 

9. Language Culture: In this grade, in addition to the means nsed in 
former grades^ the exercises may begin to be more formal. The following 
means may be used : Copying sentences from yarious sources ; dictating from 
books, or one's own sentences ; narrating incidents, asking questions, and re- 
ceiving oral and written replies and descriptions; conducting object lessons 
and using pictures. Very simple definitions should be used, rather than com- . 
plete grammatical terms. The use of sentences and words may be gradually 

I learned. 

I 10. Physical Exercises and Singing^ as in the other primary grades. 



FOITBTH PRIMARY. — ONE YEAR. AGE I 9 TO 10. 

t 1. Object and Conversational Lessons : On different parts and uses of the 

K). human body, with special reference to health and usefulness; on the different 

or kinds of weather, rain, snow, etc., and the seasons of the year, day and night, 

;;. sun, moon, stars, weeks, months, light, darkness; on heat and cold, and how 

things are affected by the same ; on the construction of roads, bridges, houses ; 
|j|g on the manufacture ot butter, cheese, cloth, muslin, sugar, etc. ; on the manu- 

^ facture of commik^ tools and implements ; on the various reckonings of time ; 

Q^ on the various kinaa of pursuits and possessions ; on the different modes of 

travel; on plants, minerals, animals, etc. On many of these objects, the fol- 
^ lowing may be the order of development : Name, parts, materials, properties 

jjj[. (such as form, size, weigh «;>color, etc.), origin or manufacture, use and value. 

ya Three exercises each week. • v 

^Q^, 2. Moral Lessons : As before, illustrating principles of right, truth, and 

duty, as drawn from Scripture parables and incidents, especially the life of the 
jjd Saviour; from history and human examples ; from daily and familiar occur- 

,^>g rences ; and applying these to the correction of such evils as intemperance, 

I (0 Sabbath-breaking, profanity, pride, etc., and to the thorough preparation for 

manhood and citizenship. Two exercises a week. 
,j^. 3. Reading : Fourth Reader. Make every exercise complete and thorough . 

Personify and dramatize. Use the drills already suggested. Secure the very 
\^ best expression of which the reading matter and the scholar are susceptible. 

Make each lesson a spirited exercise, and be prepared to furnish the very best 

models by your own reading. One lesson each day. 
4. Spelling : By letter and sound, from reader and syllabus. Dictation ex- 
^^ ercises. Spellin;/ and definition in connection with all the i}ranches. 

„« 5. Writing: No. 2 and 3 copy-books. Follow directions already given. 

^ ' Pay close attention to slant, width, hight, turns, loops, etc. Freely use black - 
«jo- board and waste paper. Be sure to lay a good foundation here. Four copy- 
, ^y^te book exercises each week. 

,• :og 6. Drawing : Some of flie methods of former grades continued; and No. 2 

-aio of Bartholomew's Drawing Books used. Inspire with interest 

^er, "^^ Geography : Text-book may now be placed into the hands of the pupils, 

^ ijook, ^"^^ *s Guyot's Elementary Geography. To the teacher, however, this must 

V y to serve chiefly as a guide, for direction and selection. In addition to good sug- 
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gestions of said book, the teacher mast have good methods of his own. Draw- 
ing of maps in connection with this book, though not provided for in it One 
exercise each day. Book completed in this year. 

8. Arithmetic : Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division thorough- 
ly developed, with or without book. Concrete examples largely used, to test 
knowledge of conditions. Elementary steps in Federal Money, with coins, etc., 
at hand for illustration, and handling in a business way. Weights and meas- 
ures, used in compound numbers, also to be found in this department, to make 
practical beginning of this part of arithmetic by object lessons. 

9. Mental Arithmetic : Ray's Intellectual, Parts of Numbers, to page 65, 
used as a guide, the teacher furnishing also other examples, and using various 
methods of analysis, long and short, especially such as commend themselves 
to common sense. One exercise each day in numbers, alternating between 
written and mental ; or, what is better still, combining the two as much as pos- 
sible in each daily recitation. 

10. Language Culture : In addition to methods already suggested, use the 
following for the development of sentences and words : Composition writing, 
including also the writing of business forms ; converting easy poetry into 
prose , promiscuous placing of words, to be arranged into a sentence ; ellipti- 
cal expressions, to be completed by pupils ; and several and progressive steps 
in construction and analysis — now commenced — similar in plan to the first 
part of "Greene's Introduction" or "Harvey's Elementary Grammar " ; but 
no text-book in hands of pupils. Two exercises each week. 

11. Physical Exercises and Singing^ as in former grades. 

12. Special Rhetorical Exercises should be conducted in these four grades 
and years, every Friday afternoon, consisting ot compositions, letters, declama- 
tions, dialogues, and selections of readings. 

Time fails to say anything in reference to a Daily Programme of exercises, 
except to recommend that the first item in it be appropriate religious worship* 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. F. Reinmund, Chairman^ 

M. F. CowDERY, \ Committee. 

A. J. RiCKOFF, 



DISCUSSION OF MR. REINMUND'S REPORT. 

Gapt. Wm. Mitchell, of Columbus, opened the disoussion as follows : 
You hsve all, dolibtless, reached the conclusion that the report just read, on ac- 
count of its completeness and minuteness, is a very difficult one to discuss. Having 
heard the minute course of study read but once, it is difficult to decide respecting 
the propriety or Impropriety of this, that or the other exercise, or the appropriate- 
ness of the place in which it is introduced. In opening this discussion, or attempt- 
ing to do so, I shall, therefore, be obliged, from thainature of the work, to cofine 
myself almost entirely to some remarks concerning the first part of the report, leav- 
ing the body of it, as far as it sets forth and particularizes the course of study, to be 
taken up afterwards. 

The modes in teaching, in modern days, have developed nothing of more import- 
ance than the advance that has been made in primary instruction, probably on ac- 
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count of the great negleot apparent in this department. In no department has there 
been so much that was reprehensible and so much ill adapted to the child's capabili- 
ties and wants, as in primary instruction. Hence, greater attention has been paid 
to this. Of recent years, more improvement has been made in this direction than 
in the more advanced departments. But all improvements in methods of instruction 
are mostly a finding of the true path between two extremes. And, it appears to me, 
that primary instruction is in this respect no exception to the rule. While we have 
brought about great changes, and those which have been very much needed, in a 
true philosophical system of primary instruction, the danger is that we are going to 
the opposite extreme. We are carrying the new method to excess, are making it a 
hobby, and, going beyond the child-like, are making it childith. This, I believe, is 
the great danger now to be apprehended in the prosecution of these reforms in pri- 
mary teaching. 

The report has properly set forth, it appears to me, the great and paramount ob- 
jects of primary instruction, namely, the discipline of the powers of the mind, plac- 
ing that before the imparting of instruction — instruction coming in as a secondary 
object. It appears to me that great mistakes have been made in instructing the 
ohild-mind in the four years which this report is intended to cover, by the same 
methods we employ in more advanced instruction, which presupposes a knowledge 
which the pupil does not possess. We are to furnish the mind, so to speak, during 
the four years, with its capital, materials. We should furnish it with material, with 
concrete matter, with ideas of this class before we can exercise its conceptive powers, 
before we can generalize or proceed with anything like the more mature processes 
of reason. 

One mistake, it appears to me, that many teachers employed in primary depart- 
ments make, is this : They suppose, or practice their methods as though they sup- 
posed, that the primary principles upon which object teaching is based, are to be 
applied only to oral exercises ; and that hence the reading and book exercises, the 
regular drills which for many years have found place in our rooms, are not changed 
at all, so far as these methods are concerned. Once in a while you hear a teacher 
say, *'I teach Geography by the object system; I teach Arithmetic by the object 
system." What the teacher really means to say is that he iises the same principles 
in one branch that he uses in object teaching. That I presume to be the true philos- 
ophy of the matter. 

It appears to me we also make a mistake in using these material aids for too great 
a period of time. The first ideas must be clearly impressed on the mind by means of 
visible, tangible illustrations, which pupils can see, and, generally, which they can 
handle ; but to use these material aids beyond a certain point, when these impres- 
sions have once been made on the mind, when these concrete materials are the prop- 
erty of the pupil, is a waste of time. It is not what the child wants. He thinks he 
has learned all he can learn from blocks, pebbles, sticks, and numeral frames ; and, 
to a certain extent, he is nearer right in his desires and wishes than the teacher is in 
his theory. I have seen, in some primary schools, exercises conducted with pupils 
using these tangible material illustrations, when the pupils had outgrown them ; 
when they were ready to operate beyond them entirely. I think we make a great 
mistake in this respect. I am glad te see that the report takes the proper ground of 
abandoning all these material objects as soon as the special work which nothing else 
can perform, has been done. 

I believe this to be true, that the same order of mental development which marks 
the entire history of the child's growth, extends from the first years of his school- 
life through to the last years. I believe these steps, in precisely the same order, are 
to be followed in the acquisition of knowledge on any special subject or branch 

20 
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We are to parsae it in aooordance with the same philosophy^ in tracing out the entire 
history of the child's instruction. 

There are one or two points, however, in the latter part of this report, to which I 
wish to call attention. Too great emphasis was laid on the subject of good reading 
in the fourth year. I should insist that the best possible instruction of which the 
subject is capable, should be introduced the Jirat year, instead of the fourth. I 
should say the very first time the pupil utters two consecutive words, he should not 
be permitted to do it except in a natural, conversational manner. Let it be under- 
stood that reading, however simple and short the sentence may be, is to be done only 
in one way. I presume that the author of the report will agree with me in this 
respect. No poor reading should be permitted. 

M. F. GowDBRY : I have never heard very much in this Association from those 
directly engaged in primary instruction. I think teachers must understand the the- 
ory by this time. We have heard a great many good things on the subject ; I think 
it is time we heard from the ladies, from primary teachers. I think they will enter- 
tain us and entertain themselves very much better than we shall be able to entertain 
them. I propose to offer a resolution, the subject of which is that the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Committee be instructed to appoint ladies, engaged in primary teaching, to 
read a paper on this subject at the next meeting. 

I suppose it is settled by our previous discussions, that, in the first place, the be- 
ginning of education is in the primary school. We are agreed that the right steps 
are to be taken with the child in the first years of its education. The next thing 
settled is that the ladies will have charge of primary instruction. I think that three- 
fourths or seven-eighths of the work of education is to be committed to the ladies of 
the State. I have no want of respect for their ability, I am sure, and yet I feel that 
school interests will not be promoted by going to as great an extreme as we are tend- 
ing. But, as far as primary instruction is concerned, I suppose ladies are the best 
suited. Are we not agreed upon this, that what is possible to the child to learn at 
any given age without painful effort, what it can learn well, it should be taught at 
that age ? If the child can learn to count at the age of five, let him do it ; if be can 
learn multiplication at six, let him do it. You see there is a very broad field for the 
labor and ingenuity of the primary teacher. Then, again, some say that it is settled, 
that the elements of cumbers can be introduced into all the primary classes. So we 
say that the elements of music can be introduced, and so on with these matters that 
are well settled in the work of primary instruction. Let us say that oral teaching 
shall extend over the first years of the child's life. 

So far as sensible objects are concerned, it seems to me that the order between the 
university and the primary school should be almost reversed. We want sensible 
objects to conduct the little child, and the beautiful cabinets of shells, and all sorts 
of natural objects, should be exhibited to the child by the primary teacher. Not that 
text-bouk instruction is to be omitted, but, certainly, a cabinet of shells is beautiful 
for the child, awakening its curiosity, and leading it along, and will always be useful 
for illustration. 

A. J. RiCKOFF : I am one of the committee. I appreciate the report. It is a 
very able report. I don't speak in complimentary terms in order to compliment the 
committee, for I have had no part in getting up the report ; but I say it truly, that I 
believe the report is an able and valuable one. However, I deem it just to myself, 
inasmuch as it differs from some views which I entertain, to say that I have had no 
part whatsoever in getting it up ; nor did I know precisely what it would cont-ain 
before it was submitted. I will advert to one single point of the report from which 
I dissent, that I deem important. I should not have consented, in a council of the 
committee, the naming of the text-books in connection with the report, for the very 
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good and sufficient reason which is appreciated, I helieye, universally, by the pub- 
Ushers of books, that it is not well, in State or National Associations, or in mere 
local Associations, to refer to text-books in any way whatsoever. 

I also dissent from the views entertained by the chairman of the committee in re- 
gard to drawing. I am of the opinion that the use of copies from which to draw is 
not advantageous. I am fully convinced from the observation of some years, and 
considerable reflection in regard to the matter, that it is possible, and that it it* ad- 
visable, eminently advisable, to begin teaching drawing with drawing from objects 
in nature. We find all the lines of forms in nature, and say, simply, that the child 
can imitate them. Beginning with the perpendicular, horizontal or oblique line, we 
have everything in the objects about the child from which he may draw without the 
imitation of copies in drawing-books. I am aware, however, that this is a subject 
which is not a proper one, hardly, to dwell upon on this occasion, and I will not pur- 
sue it further. 

E. T. Tappan : There is one thing in this matter of primary instruction, to 
which I wish to call the attention of teachers. I refer to the use of signs in such 
examples in arithmetic as were indicated by Mr. Reinmnnd, in his report — a 
form in which such examples are frequently given. Now, it is well known by 
every mathematician that the negative sign, minus, means more than subtraction ; 
but it does not mean anything that is inconsistent with the idea of subtraction, and, 
therefore, it may be used with propriety in all these arithmetical operations. I may 
say the same of the other signs. They may be used, and I think ought to be used, 
in arithmetical operations with the younger children. But they ought not to be used 
in a way that is inconsistent with their algebraic meaning. And, in such examples 
as those indicated, the signs of multiplication and division are used in a way which 
makes a trouble for every teacher of algebra, afterwards. For we must un teach that 
to the scholars. Take, for example, 7-i-2H-3* What is it that is divided by 3? 
Algebraically, it is the 2. But the intention of this example is, that the result of 
the addition of 7 and 2 is to be divided by 3. Now, I wish to suggest to my fellow 
teachers that a slight amendment to our notation may be made, which would be con- 
sistent with that which is to be learned afterwards. Use, after the number 2 — or, I 
should say, use, before every sign of multiplication or division — some mark to indi- 
cate that all of the operations up to that point are to be first performed, and then the 
result is to be divided or subtracted, as the case may be. I suggest^ the second half 
of the mark of parenthesis. To use both halves, would make a complicated 
notation. In these cases I suggest, therefore, that the second half of the mark of 
parenthesis may be used in this way before the sign in multiplication or division, 
meaning that all the operations are to be performed up to that point, and the result 
taken as the multiplicand, or dividend, as the case may be. 

John Hancock : I wish to call attention to one thing in the report — that of placing 
the use of script letters after printed letters. I would most decidedly object to any 
proceeding of that kind. I am surprised that Mr. Reinmund recommends such a 
method of instruction. I believe that everywhere in the country the use of printed 
letters is being abandoned in primary instruction. I see no special use of it myself 
since it is of no use in after life. We do not write letters by using the printed char- 
acters. I should begin, as many teachers now begin, with the script forms rather 
than the printed forms. We long since abandoned printing in Cincinnati, and I 
know they have abandoned the printed forms in New York, Boston, and other east- 
ern cities where they used them so long. 

Mb. Keinmund : It will be remembered that I recommended the use of the printed 
forms for the first three or four weeks for the purpose of simplyfying the work of 
mastering the alphabet. 
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Prof. J. B. Wkston : The qaeation is an important one. The resolution proposed 
by Mr. Cowdery is objectionable to me, in the first place, because it looks to next 
year's action, and because, in the second place, it looks simply to the presentation of 
a paper. It seems to me that right here on this floor we need not only the presenta- 
tion of papers and their discussion, but we need the experience of those engaged in 
primary instruction. I hope, therefore, that free discussion on the part of our ladies* 
will not only be allowed, but inyited. Certainly nothing is so vital to education as 
this matter of primary education, and I hope, therefore, we may have the general 
experience. 

U. T. CuRRAN : I wish to say a few words on the matter of object teaching. I owe 
an apology for making this speech at this time, instead of making it last year, as I 
should have done. We have been asked to learn how to conduct object lessons. We 
have been referred to the experience of generations of teachers in Europe. We have 
been invited by those who are just exponents of those systems, to listen to their in- 
terpretation of the principles of instruction and also the deductions which are to be 
drawn and the uses to be made of these principles. I am willing to accept the 
methods ; I am unwilling to accept some of the deductions, the uses that are to be 
made of object teaching; and I ask the teachers of this State to examine carefully 
this system of object teaching ; to look into it and see what it means in the hands of 
many persons who assume to be its apostles. There is a certain faction in this 
country, now assuming a position in regard to matters in education, who, as far as I 
can see, propose to make object teaching a means of establishing their peculiar 
views, which may thus be stated: '' What you see, you see, and know; what you 
feel, you feel and know; what you taste, you taste and know ; what you smell and 
hear, you have a conception of: but beyond the ideas you receive from the use of 
these organs of sense, your knowledge can not go." In other words, it is a form of 
materialism, and almost undisguised. I feel that 1 am pardoned for this digression, 
if it be one, because this is but a continuation of last year's discussion, as I under- 
stand it. The movement to which I allude is cropping out at all times, and I ask the 
teachers of this State to watch this matter, and defend themselves from its influence. 
I recognise the phrase "advanced radicals" as true, except in the sense that they 
have gone beyond those solid foundations of truth upon which we are standing. 

W. D. Hknklk : I am sorry, as it is arranged for everybody to speak, that there 
seems to be so little disposition to speak. When there is no time for making 
speeches, everybody is boiling over to make a speech. I have a notion to make a 
speech myself. 

The Presidbnt: Mr. Henkle, of Columbus. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Henkle: I do not share in the fears of Mr. Curran. We ought not to ex- 
clude this mode of instruction, even if all our knowledge does not come through the 
senses. But with regard to the object method of primary teaching, I think there are 
some heresies, and one of these is the idea that we should never teach a child a word 
before before we have shown it the object to which the word is applied. The theory 
is, that after the child has seen the object, he will of necessity need a word to name 
it, and we are then to teach him the word. This is sometimes the ordinary mode of 
instruction in families, sometimes not. We operate in both ways. I gave an illus- 
tration sometime since, in reference to these two modes, which I will reiterate here. 
Suppose some enterprising traveling caravan should have an Ornithorhi/nchua, and 
the showman should disply his show bills all over town announcing, in glowing 
colors, an account of the great animal, the Ornithorhynchus. Tet no boy or girl 
ought to go to the show to see the animal, because the name has been given before the 
thing is exhibited. The show bill ought not to say anything about the name of the 
animal. The showman should get the people in and show them the animal, and after 
they are in and see it, he should tell them that it is an Ornithorynchus I 
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Again, it is argued that children have sensation first, then the exercise of memory, 
and then reason. That this is the order of mental development, and because this ia 
the order of mental development, we must set apart a portion of time for the sensa- 
tion, then a portion for the memory, then for the reason, thus mapping off into periods 
of years the time to be devoted to the development of each of these. It seems to me 
it does not prove anything, because these three acts do not go on separately, but 
together. Children can reason on what they know, just as well as old people. 
Children memorize just as much as older persons, according to the sensations they 
have. 

S. R. Thompson : I desire to say that I concur very heartily in the remarks of my 
friend Hancock, also with the explanation of the chairman of the committee. I 
think that script letters should be commenced before the printed letters ; indeed, the 
printed letters may be set aside entirely. This has been my experience in teaching 
fur the last seven years. When I first went to Sandusky, they were using the printed 
letters in the primary department of the school. After a while, I suggested that the 
script letters be used instead, since when they have been used, and the printed letters 
have gone almost entirely out of use. 

In teaching the script letters, I would begin with the primary class, whether they 
are able to read or not, and would place the letter % of large size before them on the 
blackboard, telling them the name of the letter if they did not know it — and very 
likely many of them would not. After calling attention to its general shape, I would 
show them some of the particular points about it, and by a series of questions after- 
wards call out all they could tell about it. If proper questions are asked, you need 
tell them scarcely anything about it. After this I would make the letter in an in- 
correct manner on the board, perhaps with a round top, or a sharp pointed bottom or 
something out of shape, and have them tell me where it was wrong, and why. 

I would next take the letter u and pursue a similar course with it; after that the 
letter w. I wonld have but a single letter explained at one lesson. The idea of 
placing the whole alphabet before a primary school at once, is wrong' and injurious. 
The twenty-six letters would thus occupy twenty-six days. I would not go through 
with all the capitals before joining small letters. After five or six lessons I would 
begin to form words of two letters only. 

S. G. Williams : The necessity of this very element that is as yet silent on this 
floor, to the profitable discussion of this question, is evident. The most that the men 
can do ia simply in the generalities, and all the speeches that have been made, until 
the last, have dealt simply with generalities, simply because we have not that special 
acquaintance with the subject under discussion that would enable us to be intelligent 
critics on the report. I had my attention called to that more fully by some criti- 
cisms made to my private ear by teachers of excellent skill, seated by my side. One 
adverted to this matter of teaching writing, saying in her school, and in several 
schools that she has acquaintance with, they are both taught, and more excellently 
than either could be taught alone. I really hope that the ladies may overcome tkeii 
invincible modesty which prevents them from entering into the discussion of this, 
question, and that we may have minute criticism on the report, such as shall enable: 
the Association to come to an intelligent decision as to its merits, and defeets, if it 
have any. 

A. FoBBES : A year ago the report on this subject by Mr. Woollard, afiter consider., 
able discussion, was referred to this meeting. The time is nearly up, and I think it 
will have to be referred to another and another. In order that it may be brought to. 
an issue, I move that the report of the committee, of which Mr. Reinmund is chair- 
man, be adopted in its general features, leaving the minute division out of the ques-^ 

tiOB. 
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Mb. Hancock : I hope the motion will not prevail. I doabt whether we can 
adopt a course of study as specific as this is, that would meet the approval of all. 
The only benefit of this report is in bringing out the ideas of the teachers ; it is not 
for definite action. A general report might be adopted, but a report so definite as 
this can not be. After hearing it but once, I feel great hesitancy in voting for it. 

Mb. Mitchell : What is the force or effect of adopting this report ? Suppose you 
adopt it, what then ? Will it amount to simply an indorsement of it? Bo we sim- 
ply say we think as the author of the report thinks ? or will it have some effect be- 
yond that? Are we to go home and labor to bring the adoption of this course of 
study into our schools? I agree with Mr. Hancock, that the great advantage to be 
derived from it, is in hearing the discussions. The adoption of it is, I think, a mat- 
ter of supererogation ; it can have no binding effect. 

Mb. Hbnklb : The motion is not in order. There is a pending motion, held in 
abeyance for discussion, that will precede this. I want to make amotion. I have 
seen all this morning, that somebody feels constrained to keep still on this question, 
and I know the reason. There are persons that feel they can not enter into the lead- 
ing points of the report in five minutes. I therefore move that the remaining speak- 
ers be allowed ten minutes. Carried. 

Pbof. a. Schuyleb was called out and said : I can approve of the main sentiments 
of the report, though I think that, in reference to any great change in methods of 
instruction, we are liable to pass from one extreme to another. I think the cause of 
education does not demand that there should be any great and radical change in ref- 
erence to the methods of primary instruction, but that we should rather retain the 
old, and incorporate with it whatever we find is valuable in the new. Now I think 
that it will be admitted by all that our knowledge begins with the exercise of the 
senses. I think that in connection with the knowledge which we gain by our senses 
there are other intellectual processes which must come in connnection with this, and 
that these go together, as it were, and make up a process which is one and indivisible. 
Now when we perceive objects through our senses, in connection with these concep- 
tions we arrange in classes, we abstract, generalize, and classify, and these things we 
do naturally and instinctively ; and I do not think it best, in any course of study, to 
say that certain periods shall be devoted to a certain mental process to the exclusion 
of others, and that when one process is learned far enough, we shall proceed to 
another. These different processes are so closely allied and they follow so closely that 
they form one whole. It is certain that generalization is the natural consequence of 
examining things in a particular form. Take an example drawn from arithmetic. 
You say that ten units of the first order form one of the second; ten of the second, 
one oi the third, etc. A scholar that can understand that, can understand the gen- 
«ral proposition that ten units of one order will make one of the next higher ; and 
that is the place to generalize. If this step is left for the next year, the pupil fails 
in getting that idea as he ought to have it. I am not afraid to admit light from all 
fiources. If there is any good in this object method, let us have it. If there is good 
in any other method, let us have it. I do not think that true object teaching will 
lead to materialism or atheism, or anything of the kind. We have senses, let us 
•cultivate them in the best manner ; we have higher faculties, let us cultivate these 
all in their proper connection. I think there is no danger when any new idea is pre* 
rented, that it will land us in some fatal gulf, if we look at it in connection with other 
things. We are at liberty to receive light from all possible sources. 

E. E. White was called out and spoke as follows : Mr. Chairman — I have lis- 
tened to this discussion with great interest, and yet, if you will allow me to say it, 
-the attempt to .discuss such a subject as this in five-minute speeches, is a very good 
illustration of t^ object system of primary instruction as developed in some schools. 
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It is a wide scattering, a thin spread, a touching on many points, but with small 
gathered results. 

I am pleased with the report because it presents a truer and more comprehensive 
course than the one submitted last year at Cleveland. It does not run so much in 
the groove of object lessons ; does not keep the child seeing, touching, tasting, and 
smelling — swinging on the gate of sensible objects. It recognizes that the child has 
a heart, a soul, as well as a head ; that it has faith and reason as well as sight. I 
can endorse, with few qualifications, the general principles which were laid down as 
the basis of the course. Mr. Henkle, in his closing remarks, touched on a principle 
which is sometimes made the foundation of the object system. I think he touched 
bottom, if I may so speak, and I wish he had spoken more at length. I don't know 
that I can do better than to follow up what has been said, by presenting my own 
views as clearly as 1 can. I believe that this idea of dividing up the period of school 
life into subdivisions, and locating in these several subdivisions certain kinds of 
knowledge, is one of the humbugs of the day. It is claimed that the first four years 
of the child's life should be devoted only to sense knowledge,* that the next four 
years should be devoted to conceptive knowledge, and then the teacher may appeal 
to the royal faculty of the mind, the reason. Do the mental facts justify such a 
theory as this? We may go back far enough toward the cradle, to find a point of 
human existence where the whole mental action of the child is a sensation, and per- 
ception may awaken the power of conception, and then the power of reason. These 
may be the successive steps in the awakening of the mental faculties, but they all 
occur too near the beginning of existence, to be adopted as a theory of primary 
teaching. When the child enters the primary school, every power of the mind is 
awake and active. Children reason and imagine, as well as perceive, and we can 
not ignore this fact in their instruction. I think that these mental facts simply sug- 
gest the order in which each subject should be taught the child ; that the primary 
lesson should generally begin with sense knowledge ; then pass from this to concep- 
tive or concrete knowledge ; then to the abstract. This may be the order of these 
three steps ; but to say that the first step shall be taken this year, the second the 
next year, and the third the year after, is, I think, a great mistake. In successful 
primary teaching you must lead the child from sense knowledge to the concrete as 
soon as possible, and when an abstract truth or generalization can be reached, let itbe 
done. There is nothing in the facts of mental development that justifies the division 
of school life into periods, with a corresponding division of the knowledge to be 
taught and acquired. They simply show that in the first three or four years of the 
child's school life, the bulk of his knowledge may be received through the senses ; 
that this perceiving, observing act is more common than reasoning. Hence, in a 
correct system of primary instruction, sense knowledge will hold a prominent place, 
but it will not exclude other knowledge, but will rather be the gateway to it. No 
primary teaching meets the case, in my judgment, that does not lead the child from 
sense to the use of the higher faculties. While I agree with the Oswego teachers 
that, in the first year of school life, object teaching, or an appeal to the perceptive 
powers of the child, should hold a prominent place, I must dissent from the idea 
that the other mental processes are to be postponed. It is a fundamental mistake. 

It is both possible and desirable to change our courses of primary instruction, 
and the change needed was, I think, indicated by Capt. Mitchell. I was pleased 
with his remarks. Instead of doing away with what we have been teaching, the 
reform of the future will reverse the old order, which began with the abstract and 
ended with the concrete. If mental science shows anything, it shows that we 
must begin with sense knowledge and, passing to the concrete, end with the ab- 
stract. We must continue to teach our children to reason in the primary schools ; 
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bat we most lint gire them facts from whicb to reacon. All these mental proeesset 
will thus be earned on together, and all in their proper order. 

Allow me to say a few words more. The attempt, on the part of this Assoeia- 
tion, to adopt a coarse of primary instrnction, shows eonclnsirely, to my mind, that 
this dirine art of child instruction and training is a thing that can not be mapped 
oat on paper and prescribed both as to matter and order. True primary teaching 
can not be thus determined. The teacher can not follow a detailed coarse in a tread- 
mill manner. The primary agent in this reform is the teacher, and, hence, the great 
demand is that onr teachers be trained in the principles as well as the methods of 
this art, so that, instead of blindly following a prescribed coarse, they may, in the 
spirit of true artists, look to the child, and, seeing its wants, may know how to meet 
them. We can get no great results until we take hold of the normal training of our 
teachers. I am quite sure that some of the oral teaching in our schools is as dead- 
ening a routine as the old text-book drills. Some of the object teachers out-Herod 
Herod in this matter of routine (Laughter) ; and if I were obliged to choose between 
the text-book grinder and a routine crank-turner of object lessons, I would unhesi- 
tatingly take the text-book grinder, feeling sure that he had something to grind. 
We are fast finding out that untrained and inexperienced teachers, with no knowl- 
edge of the principles of teaching and with no clear insight into the nature of the 
child, can not carry out eren the most carefully prescribed courses of oral teaching. 
Such instruction inrolres an acquaintance with science, a breadth of information, 
a discrimination and judgment, which primary teachers as a class do not possess. 
They need professional training, and without this, there is danger of carrying the 
matter of oral instruction too far. 

Mb. Hakcock : I wish to say that while I agree most heartily with my friend 
White in the tenor of bis remarks, and while I think there is danger of going too 
far in object teaching, yet I think that generally teachers do not go far enough in that 
direction, I think it is known to the School Commissioner, and Mr. White him- 
self, that in many schools in Ohio they are teaching the alphabet up and down and 
down and up just as they did twenty years ago. They are also teaching from the 
text-books and nothing else in a yast majority of the schools of Ohio. I wish also 
to say that I do not know anybody that adrocates the exclusire pursuit of one kind 
of knowledge, or the deyeloping of one set of faculties, and no others, at the same 
time. Neither at Oswego nor at any other place do they propose to do anything of 
that kind. And I will say just here, that although I beliere Oswego may hare 
carried its methods to extremes, in some things, yet I must acknowledge for myself 
my obligation to that institution for pointing out, as I believe, a philosophic method 
of instruction. (Applause,) Though I would refuse to adopt it in all its details, 
yet I belieire the method of introduction introduced there is founded upon a true 
system of philosophy, and I think Mr. White and other members of this Association 
are under obligations to it for reformed methods of instruction that are now used in 
Ohio. I believe, as Mr. White does, that the operations and development of all 
these faculties are carried on at the same time; but I believe there is a special kind 
of knowledge better adapted to the child than other kinds. If not so, why not have 
the child study practical arithmetic in the early part of the course 7 The observing 
faculties of the child are more prominent, and should receive their proper food, just 
as t^e child receives a certain kind of food in infancy. 

I simply arose, Mr. President, to utter a word by way of caution, that we may 
not condemn a method that is good in itself, in its general features. 

Mb. Cowdbbt: It appears to me that the great trouble everywhere with teachers 
is, that they have such loose views of what is expected in the course of a year's 
work. The absence of all system everywhere, I think, is the great danger. Mr. 
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Henkle may know more about it than I do, as be visits all parts of the State ; but it 
seems to me that it is necessary to be somewhat explicit in this matter of primary 
instruction, as explicit, if you please, as the report presented here to-day. I don't 
see the danger of presenting a report as explicit as that. It is not expected that we 
are to go into detail just in the order in which it is written. My life's work in this 
direction has been to get things into some sort of system. There is too much teach- 
ing of the alphabet all through. We want something better ; we want physical exer- 
cises, for instance, in some sort of shape. We do not say the motions shall be in this 
way or that way. We want physical exercises. Teachers feel pretty well about it, 
and say, we will have them ; but the thing is passed oyer and neglected. If it is 
demanded once a day or twice a day, we have it. So with regard to singing, and 
everything taught in the primary school. Let us have it in some shape. Do not let 
us fear the matter of routine, because we are explicit. 

Prof. Weston : The report which we are discussing is an important one, and con- 
tains valuable suggestions. I suppose indeed that this is the real value that is ex- 
pected to be derived from it. I do not suppose that those who approve of this 
methodical statement of the course of study, would insist that that course of study 
should be uniformly pursued by all teachers in the State. If they did, I think they 
would mistake the character of teachers. I think the suggestion that the text-books 
in the lower grades should be dispensed with as far as possible, is a valuable one, 
and yet it needs to be taken with some caution. A live teacher is worth more 
than a text-book, but, in order to dispense with a text-book, we must have the live 
teacher, one very much alive, with a large amount of information and a good stock 
of common sense. Text-books may be, and ought to be, largely dispensed with ; 
but if, on the other hand, the oral instruction is prescribed, bound up just as the old 
text-book is, it works just about the same damage. The danger in regard to this 
course of instruction would be real, if the thing could be carried into general adop- 
tion. I was struck with this in looking at the report that was made last year at 
Cleveland. There are four courses reported — A, B, C, D. I find the first exercise 
iki grade B, is to assort flowers, woods, minerals, and fabrics, by color and kind. 
Now, must that work be delayed till the scholar comes to grade B ? Would a mother 
be able to make a little girl wait till it was in grade B, before it knew whether its 
dress were white or pink? In grade C, section 42, I find^ ''To know the name, 
qualities, or character of plants highly useful to man, and those highly injurious to 
man." Now, if the teacher or mother sees the child liable to put poke-root <Jr 
*' jimpson " into its mouth, would she wait to know what particular grade that child 
was in, before she tells it that the plant is highly injurious to man ? Of course there 
can be no such exact classification as that. Does this mean classification? If it 
does, it can not be done in that grade. To give a classification of the plants nseful 
and injurious to man, would require a large knowledge of toxicology. So, while 
system is important and an outline valuable, definiteness and exactness within these 
limits would be impossible. Besides, the child-mind can not be thus held back. It 
will generalize ; while you point to one thing, it will look to another. It will en- 
counter you with questions and generalizations. It seems to me that the teacher 
must adapt himself to circumstances. There must be flexibility in his methods of 
instruction, and yet a flexibility within a proper range. As has been suggested, 
we here are talking of what we are interested in. There is a goodly number of 
teachers here, but what proportion of those in the State? After we have settled 
what is right, there is a mission outside, to get hold of those who are not hero, either 
in body or sympathy, who are yet tied to the old methods Bind text-books. 

Mb. Henkle : There is one thing that is unfortunate in these discussions. "When a 
speaker wishes to bring out a particular point, somebody misconstrues what "ho says, 
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because he has not said everything on the subject. Sometimes I make speeches, and 
persons answer me just as 1 believe myself, because I had not advanced to that. I 
think Mr. Hancock is right in the statement that three-fourths of the teachers of the 
State teach by the old method. I sometimes ask persons in institutes how many use 
the word method of teaching reading. Sometimes only a few hands in a hundred 
will be raised. In these Educational Associations it seems to me that it is assumed 
that all the other fellows except ourselves are fools, and there is danger that they 
will misunderstand all that has been said, and do something wrong in these things. 
I grant there are some places in Ohio where it would be well to be more guarded in 
speech. The State Teachers' Association ought to have sense enough to put these 
things in their proper place. 

A. J. BiGKOFF : I would record my protest against the reception which has been 
given, to the remarks made and the tones displayed toward the better methods of in- 
struction, toward the methods of Oswego, if you please, the objective system of in- 
struction. We all know, sir, that in the inception of any enterprise, in the first 
propositions of any reform, that it is met with general opposition. That among 
school- masters there should be any exception to this general rule, is not to be ex- 
pected ,* for, like Christians, school-masters are men, and are very likely to display 
in any part of their history the same principles and motives that actuate others. It 
is not, therefore, to be expected that, when new doctrines of instruction are pro- 
posed to the great body of teachers in Ohio or any other State, that they should re- 
ceive them any more liberally than a school of medicine, the old regulars, the Home- 
opathic school, or other schools, will receive doctrines which have not before been 
received by that school. The opposition, therefore, to these methods of instruction 
is to be expected. It is the law of humanity developing itself. All must regret, 
however, that the style in which these things are received, is not somewhat different 
on the part of those whose position, well-earned position, would argue ability to 
comprehend the effect of the way in which they receive these methods. It is to be 
regretted that remarks should be made in regard to the systems which would carry to 
the minds of those who hear the idea somehow in doubt, yet clearly contained, that 
the whole thing is a humbug. It is to be regretted that when a reform in methods 
of instruction is suggested to this Association, or spoken of by one who reports to 
the Association, that the term humbug should be used at all. It is to be regretted, sir, 
that it is first met with such a remark, and then certain allowances given afterward. 
I think, sir, it becomes us in this day, as those who are students in education, — for, 
certainly, in this great field we know but little, the very best of us — it becomes us 
rather to entertain the stranger kindly, warmly it may be, and then suggest the pos- 
sibility of the exception here and there to the general doctrines advanced, — not meet 
it with denunciation of humbug, and then grant it certain allowances; but when the 
stranger presents itself, to give it all the aids which a warm, earnest man can give 
it. I did not use my five minutes before. I have hesitated to take part in this dis- 
cussion, and I only wish to say that as the best of us are learners in this matter of 
primary education, I think but a few years will elapse when we shall be regarded as 
barbarians. I do n't mean this gentleman or that gentleman who advocates instruc- 
tion from books rather than from objects ; but those who to-day are advocating ob- 
jective instruction, — that they alike will pass off the stage, and that a new and bet- 
ter school will follow. Such being the case, I suggest that we be very cautious of 
the use of those terms that in themselves condemn that of which we speak in the 
minds and hearts of others, — condemn it in the way of prejudicing, not in the way 
of convincing. There is much that I should like to say in regard to this matter, but 
I think this will cover that which is most material to say. 

Miss Piebcb : I should like to ask Mr. Henkle and Mr. Hancock if they approve 
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the word method in teaching primary reading. If so, I would like to give a little 
experienoe of mine. 

Mb. Hancock : I approve any good method ; but running up and down the alpha- 
bet, I do not consider a good method. 

MiBB Pierce : No, nor do I. 

Mr. Hancock : I approve of a combination of the word, phonic, and letter 
methods. 

Miss Pierce : (In response to calls for " the experience ''), I have not been in the 
habit of teaching the alphabet up and down. I tried the word method alone, not 
alone either, but aside from other methods. My experience with the child taught 
was, that it was almost impossible to get that child to learn to spell. I took, for ex- 
ample, the word voith. It was first printed in large letters and then in small letters. 
Every word that looked anything like it, the child was disposed to call it with. 

Mb. Henkle : He was rather a bad subject. 

Miss Pierce : No, I think not. I think the fault was in the method. I have 
Biuce combined methods. My experience has only gone as far as district schools. 

Mr. Forbes : I move that the report be recommended to the teachers of Ohio in 
its general features as a course of study. I do not wish it to be adopted to be put 
into the schools, but I would like to see the general spirit of the report recommended. 

Mb. Eeinmund : When I prepared that paper, I supposed it would be received as 
to its general spirit. No man can make a paper that will be adopted to use practi- 
cally in all our schools. 

E. E. White : I can vote for Mr. Forbes's motion. I think the general scope of 
the report can be recommended. As I understood it, the report is intended to be 
merely suggestive — it is not to be prescribed and followed. And here let me say, 
that I did not intend to attribute the theory I was controverting, to the Oswego 
teachers. I am aware that they do not advocate it, but I have met it in teachers' 
institutes, and it underlies much talk on this subject. I am glad to believe that few 
of the intelligent teachers of Ohio hold it. 

The next morning, Mr. White, rising to a personal explanation, said : I see by the 
morning papers that one of' the speakers yesterday understood that the word " hum- 
bug " was applied to the object method of teaching. This is a mistake. I was dis- 
cussing the merits of a certain extreme theory of mental development, and a conse- 
quent division of school instruction into periods for the acquisition of sense knowl- 
edge, conceptive knowledge, etc. It was this idea that I characterized as a humbug, 
and I was doubtless correctly understood by the audience. All who know anything 
of my views, know that I am an advocate of and have heartily welcomed a reform in 
oar primary methods of instruction. But I believe that the true way to promote re- 
form is to guard against its abuse, and to correet narrow and extreme views. I be- 
lieve that the great problem in primary instruction is to combine the two methods, 
the new and the old, into a complete and philosophic system. In what I have said 
here, on this and other subjects, I have aimed to speak against abuses and evil ten- 
dencies. I have done this knowing that I was addressing an intelligent body of edu- 
cators, who were in no danger of misunderstanding me. 
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MORAL CULTURE IN SCHOOLS.* 

BT ELI T. TAPPAN, PRESIDENT OF KENYQN COLLEGE. 



The subject assigned to me is Moral Culture. This is not Moral Philoso- 
phy, nor any theory of morals, but how to cultivate morals in children, — ^how 
to build up moral character. 

The moral training of youth is attracting much attention from teachers and 
the public. The discussions whether the Bible shall be read in the schools, and 
whether denominational schools shall take the place of common schools, arouse 
a deep and wide-spread feeling. All know that the real question is, how to 
make our children good men and women. The proceedings of this Associa- 
tion, the addresses, resolutions, and discussions of former meetings, show how 
much you feel this matter. 

MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 

Moral Culture is the most important subject that can engage the attention of 
teachers. As much as right and honor are more to be respected than knowl- 
edge and skill, so is this branch of education more worthy than intellectual 
culture. 

It has been said that the knowledge how to preserve life is the first in order 
of importance, because " entire ignorance in all other directions would be less 
promptly fatal than entire ignorance in this direction." This is sophistry. The 
fallacy consists in basing a conclusion upon an inconceivable case — no one 
who is a subject to be taught, is entirely ignorant either in this direction or in 
all others. Only the new-born infant is in such ignorance, and even these 
philosophers of education would not attempt to teach such a one physiology. 
As soon as a child is old enough to be taught anything by the parent^ the first 
lessons are moral ones, obedience and love. When a mother, for the sake of 
the babe's health, subjects it to good order and regular habits, the child does 
not learn how to preserve life or anything about life ; it learns to obey and to 
love. As the boy grows older, and may be taught that valuable lesson in physi- 
ology, to keep his fingers oui of the fire, still he is taught first the more im- 
portant moral lesson, to have faith in his mother. She uses this faith to make 
him keep away from danger. She does not believe thf t her offspring should be 
burnt a little in order that it may dread the fire. The mother s instinct is the 
wisdom of nature. The philosopher of education ought to copy the lesson. 
Moral education is the foundation; upon this all other education is to be built. 
It is first in time and first in importance. 

The moral part of man governs both the body and the intellect The his- 
tory of men and of nations proves this. A man of culture and refinement can 
endure more physical hardship than one who is more material and less spirit- 
ual. Those nations which have observed the purest morality, have been the 
most powerful; they have performed the greatest works, and have made the 
greatest progress in the arts and sciences. Small armies, inspired by solemn 

* An Essay read before the Ohio Teachers' Association, July 6th, 1870. 
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devotion to a common cause, or by faith in a beloved leader, have vanquished 
large ones who were demoralized. Every teacher knows that a scholar's suc- 
cess is insured by certain habits, such as punctuality, obedience, industry, pa- 
tience, and perseverance. The scholar who is intellectually dull, but has these 
moral qualities, outstrips the brighter intellect, who is irregular, unruly, lazy, 
impatient, or despondent. 

That is a fine theory which makes rational life depend upon the animal, but 
the facts do not agree with the theory. A man's bodily health depends much 
more upon his leading a virtuous life than his mind does upon the soundness 
of his body. The mind may be pure and sound, while the body is racked with 
disease. That the body has an influence upon the mind is admitted; but that 
the mind has a greater influence upon the body is undeniable. 

But bodily health, even life itself, is not the greatest good ; an immoral life 
is worse than worthless. A man who says he " must live,'* is very apt to be a 
rogue. The assertion is false. Honor is worth more than life. A man should 
feel that he must do what is right, whether he lives or dies. 

Happiness and misery are of the soul, more than of the mind or of the body. 
Bodily pain and illness may cause great sorrow, but much greater is the 
anguish which arises from purely spiritual causes. The indulgence of physical 
appetites may please, the gratification of intellectual wants gives a much higher 
enjoyment, — but who can compare either of these with the happiness which 
arises from the activity of the moral nature ? 

Thus every view of the question leads to the conclusion that this is the most 
important work of the teacher, both because of its use in all other culture, and 
because it is in itself of most value. 

THE teacher's DUTY. 

Admitting all that is claimed for the importance of moral culture, many sin- 
cere persons have held that this is not within the province of the school-in aster, 
that his business is only to teach what is found in books. This error is now 
rarely met with. The position, the character, and the attainments of the 
teacher, all fit him for this duty. His intercourse with his pupils, leading them 
and directing them in their work and in their play, gives him peculiar facilities 
for their moral culture. Indeed, no duty is ever more plainly put before a 
human being than this is before the teacher. 

He can not possibly prevent, his influence being either good, or bad. His 
words, his acts, his appearance, his manner, everything that manifests the 
spirit within him, exerts either a moral or an immoral influence upon his 
pupils. 

The effect of " Unconscious Tuition " was well stated by Mr. Huntington in 
an essay which many of you have read, and which every teacher ought to read. 

THE teacher's PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

Having established the paramount importance of moral culture, and the duty 
of the school-master to engage in it, the great practical question remains : 
how to do this work — what methods to employ. 

The first thing necessary is, that the teacher be thoroughly convinced of the 
truths just stated; he must have a profound conviction that moral training is 
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the great work, that it is the beginning and the end, the means and the object 
of all other training; and he must have a deep sense of his own responsibility 
for the morals of his pupils. 

To this conviction must be added *an ardent desire to do this work, to accom- 
plish the highest welfare of the pupil ; in a word, the school-master must 
heartily love the scholar. This can not be feigned ; it must be sincere. Chil- 
dren's eyes read our faces with wonderful intelligence ; they penetrate every 
disguise ; they soon know our very hearts, and whether we really love them or 
not If we do, then we have their confidence ; they are under our influence, 
and the work can go on. The master is himself the instrument, and his own 
soul must be sharpened by love, if he would prune oflF the vicious habits of a 
bad boy, or mend the manners of an ill-tempered girl. 

" There is ", says Mr. Huntington, " a touching plea in the loyal ardor with 
which the young are ready to look to their guides. In all men, and women 
more than men, and children most of all, there is a natural instinct and pas- 
sion for impersonating all ideal excellence in some superior being, and for liv- 
ing in intense devotion to a heroic presence. It is the privilege of every 
teacher to occupy that place, to ascend that lawful throne of homage and of 
love if he will. If his pupils love him, he stands their ideal of a heroic nature. 
Their romantic fancy invests him with unreal graces. Long after his lessons 
are forgotten, he remains, in memory, a teaching power. It is his own forfeit, 
if by a sluggish, spiritless brain, mean manners, or a small and selfish heart, 
he alienates that confidence and disappoints that generous hope." 

Then, if we would lead children in the paths of virtue, " we must march the 
whole road ourselves." We must exercise gentleness, kindness, generosity, 
forgiveness, charity, if we would teach these virtues. Like begets like; and it 
is the nature of children to follow example. 

Here, probably, many of you say and think, as I say and think myself, that 
this is requiring very much from us. We are not perfect No one but some- 
times fails. Yet what I have stated is only the truth, a truth which we must 
know and feel — that more depends upon the teacher than upon any books or 
lessons whatever. It is well established that the excellence of a school de- 
pends more upon the teacher than it does upon the buildings, apparatus, or 
any other circumstance ; and this is nowhere so emphatically true as in the 
moral training. It is the example rather than the precept that is important; 
for a vicious man may talk morals. The good done is rather in the actions of 
the teacher than in the words, except when the words themselves constitute a 
loving act. Let the trustees of schools in the State of Ohio realize these truths ; 
let them search for school-masters whose lives in the school-room, and out of 
it, are constant lessons of virtue; and let them refuse to employ one, however 
learned and intelligent, whose life and actions are vicious and debasing. No 
scientific excellence can compensate for a cruel or a hateful government. 

Women are more kind, and gentle, and affectionate with children, than men 
are. If a man and a woman have equal skill and scholarship, the woman 
should be preferred as the teacher of children, on account of her feminine in- 
fluence. It would be better if mothers could be employed more in the schools. 
The woman who has children of her own, has a greater sympathy for children . 
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When they can be spared from home duties, they generally become excellent 
primary school teachers. What a blessing it is, that in our young days we 
were in the hands of our mothers, and were not left to the tender mercies of 
philosophers of education ! 

TRAINING BY EXAMPLE. 

While the master's example is the first, yet other examples can be used as 
scholars advance in years. Younger children give little heed to any example 
that is not before their own eyes. Older ones may be helped by examples of 
the heroes of story or of history — the heroes of our own land, the patient 
women who have risked their lives to nurse the sick and wounded, the noble 
men who have died for their country— the heroes of other lands and other days, 
the blessed army of martyrs who have died for the truth, and the blessed army 
of martyrs who have lived in pain and want for God's sake — the heroes whose 
deeds have been chronicled by poet or historian — and the heroes whose long 
suffering has been known only to our Father in Heaven. 

Do not dwell much upon the moral of a story. It is a poor story for this 
purpose that does not show its moral without telling. It is the example that 
does the work. When the heart is touched, it is enough. 

Many young minds are scarcely able to comprehend the abstract moral, that 
are easily and permanently impressed by the action seen or the story told. 

The teacher should study in advance these examples, so as to produce the 
effect desired. Sometimes fiction may be used, but generally it is better to 
state facts from biography and history. A story has much greater weiflrht, 
when the narrator can say it is true. History furnishes abundant examples of 
every virtue. There is one, in particular, the highest and brightest example 
of love, that love which He taught A year ago, the Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
tion resolved unanimously, that "the teachings of Jesus Christ regarding hu- 
man duty, and the spirit of love which He inculcated, should, as completely as 
possible, pervade every grade of school instruction." 

This spirit of love was inculcated as much by His life, as by His word. This 
example should be used by the master in the daily work of training the scholar 
to a life of virtue. Here is a character the most pure, " generous, elevated, 
and sublime." Here is an example of the most self-sacrificing love. That 
such a One lived and died for men, is a history so attractive that all men are 
drawn to it It touches every heart, purifies and ennobles every character. 

The distinction between training and knowledge made by Mr. Henkle two 
years ago at Dayton, must not be forgotten. When example is used, we always 
have moral training ; when precept is used, we may only succeed in giving a 
knowledge of the law. Example is the great means of training in morals ; 
the precept, however, is not to be neglected. 

TRAINING BY PRECEPT. 

Here, as in other branches of our work, the best method is to draw out from 
the scholar what we wish to teach. The expression, in a boy's own language, 
of his generous emotions excited by a heroic example, will do more to make a 
hero of him than a week's moralizing by the master. One tear of sympathy 
at the Story of the Cross does more to purify his heart, than the most learned 
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exposition of doctrine. Do not mnltiply rales. " Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self." This law is a whole moral code. Upon the subject of morals and de- 
portment, we need no other school-rule than that 

Never use force or threats to compel an acknowledgment of wrong, or to 
exact a promise of reform. If love can not produce these effects, it is worse 
than useless to use fear. Confessions and promises that are brought out by 
lear of punishment or hope of reward, are generally more or less false. Every 
lawyer is familiar with this fact, and every teacher ought to be. The use of 
such influences teaches deceit; it breeds a contempt of virtue and a hatred of 
those who preach virtue. Besides, this attempt to subdue a child by forcing a 
promise, is generally a contest between the lust of conquest on the part of the 
parent or teacher, and the pride of liberty on the part of the child. Within a 
few years the whole country has been shocked by the cruelty of a father who 
murdered his child in the insane attempt to subdue its spirit. In this way, it 
sometimes happens that a foolish parent trains up a child to be reckless, or 
cruel, or a villain. 

The moral precepts of the teacher should be in " words fitly spoken." The 
manner, the time, and the place, every circumstance should be considered, in 
order that the word may have weight ; the principal condition being always 
that it should be prompted by a sincere love for the pupil. Moral sayings, 
stated dictatorially and thrust upon the scholar, may do more harm than good. 
Such a manner creates a spirit of opposition which makes a real moral influ- 
ence hopeless for that time. Some have a habit of making little moral lectures 
to the school at a certain hour. Generally, this effects little. It passes by like 
the wind. If made at the close of school, it is listened to with impatience. 
It reaches no farther than the ear, and becomes a subject of ridicule. Occa- 
sions will not be wanting if the teacher« heart is full of the desire to cultivate 
the morals of the school ; and the word spoken from the heart, on real occa- 
sions, will go to the heart. 

I may be wrong in opposing this formal and regular way of moral training. 
I hope that some who have tried it fairly will give us the result of the experi- 
ment There is a method that was told by Mr. Cowdery, from which 1 would 
expect some good. A certain virtue, say filial respect, is spoken of in all the 
schools of the city on the same day. Questions are asked in §uch a way as to 
cause discussion at the homes of the children. Perhaps also, there may be an 
article in the newspaper that week. Thus the attention of the whole commu- 
nity is concentrated upon one question. I would like to know whether obser- 
vation has shown that this method produces good results. 

The singing of a hymn, and the prayer for God's blessing at the opening of 
school, are acts of worship. The influence of these things when done by a 
teacher who sincerely feels their meaning, is very good. It would be better for 
our people if such an influence could be felt in every school. Prayer for divine 
aid is right in itself. Therefore it is right to do it with the school ; but unless 
the teacher can do it in earnest, it, is a senseless mockery, offensive alike to 
God and man. It follows that this ought to be left to the judgment and con- 
science of every teacher. 

" The teachings of Jesus Christ regarding human duty," should pervade all 
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instruction, and the book where these teachings are found, should be used in 
all schools. I advise teachers to use it so far as it conduces to this end. No 
just man, Jew, Infidel, or Christian, need take offense at such a use of the 
Scripture. The Bible is not a proper book to teach reading or spelling. 
Other books are better for these purposes, and such a use of this book is of no 
advantage to either religion or morals. How the Bible should be used in 
school, or whether it be used at all, are questions involving the best methods 
of instruction. Such questions should be left to the decision of the teacher. 
The particular details of teaching can not be well regulated by trustees. 
They can select proper teachers, and ought to exercise greater caution in this 
than has been usual. The examiners' certificate ought never to be taken as a 
sufficient evidence of moral character. These certificates, in most cases, mean 
only that the examiners know nothing against the person, and that somebody 
has certified the good character to them. Trustees ought to have positive evi- 
dence that every teacher is a suitable person to be entrusted with the training 
of children. 

The teacher, when selected and in charge of the school, ought to be left to 
adopt his own methods. Every good teacher must be the final judge of what 
methods he can use to the best advantage. Some teachers can use one method 
better, some another. I believe that the reading of a short passage from the 
Bible every morning at the opening of school, is an excellent method, which 
can be made to do much for the morals of the school A teacher who does 
not believe that this good can be done in this way, ought not to attempt it. 

Again, the same teacher does not always use the same methods, for methods 
must vary to suit the varying circumstances. If the trustees were to forbid my 
using this method of moral culture, I would obey them. They are ** the pow- 
ers that be." Such obedience does not involve my own freedom in religion, 
nor will it prevent me from employing other methods which may suffice tor the 
object 

My fellow teachers, there may be circumstances when it is not wise to insist 
upon reading the Bible or opening the school with prayer, even when it is per- 
mitted, and you can do it with sincerity. Obey the authorities; and under 
them, pursue that course which will best promote the morals of your school. 
Such obedience and such yielding to circumstances, are not a denial of your 
faith, by any means. Do not hesitate on all proper occasions to express your 
convictions of truth and right, but avoid destroying your influence and injuring 
the school, for a thing that is not absolutely essential to its moral welfare. 

This subject has produced a greater excitement than is due to its merits. 
This is owing to the conviction of many that the enemies of Bible reading are 
really enemies of the common schools, and that their object is to break down 
the whole system. 

All friends of moral training should hold fast by the common schools. 
These schools are based upon the common brotherhood of man ; and where 
they are the only schools in a community, all are brought into more kindly 
fraternal relations. It is a mistake to suppose the common schools are godless. 
They do avoid the error of teaching sectarianism instead of religion. There 
is as much of morality and pure religion, the religion of faith and charity, of 
21 
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love to God and man, taught in the common schools of Ohio, as in the select 
or denominational schools. The common school teachers do not and ought 
not to feel obliged to teach religion and morals in a set, formal way, making a 
separate study of it That way is all wrong. The moral training of a school 
should pervade the school work ; quietly and unconsciously the moral influence 
should be felt in every part of the school and during every hour of the day. 
There should be earnest work and joyous play, but in all and through all should 
be the Divine Spirit of Love. 

TRAimNO TO ACTION. 

Example and precept are only valuable when they lead to action. It is bet- 
ter to draw out actions than words. Every good deed which a person can be 
induced to, is a step towards the habit of doing good. Encourage acts of 
virtue by suggestion and judicious praise, as well as by example and precept. 
The good actions of the child are the only evidence that the moral training 
has taken effect This is in accordance with the principles of education in 
other things. A scholar understands a principle when he applies it properly to 
the solution of a problem. If ye would know of the doctrine, ye must do the work. 

Children should be taught to act from good motives. Here, again, the 
work is to be done, not so much by instruction as by education ; not so much 
by talking about motives as by appealing to good ones; not so much by criticis- 
ing .the bad as by awakening the good. It is a common error of teachers 
and parents to regard children as incapable of acting from noble motives ; to 
appeal to what is mean or selfish in place of the purer and better nature. 
Some excellent thoughts on this subject were stated by Mr. Cowdery in a report 
which he made to the Association of Superintendents of Ohio, in December, 
1868. It is possible to do the same deed from very different motives ; but the 
purer the motive, the stronger the character. Bad motives, such as hatred and 
revenge, should never be used ; but among good motives, some are lower and 
some higher. Human motives are generally mixed, and it should be our aim 
to make the best predominate. 

The lowest are those which are selfish, and of these the lowest is fear. Fear 
of punishment is the last resort of the master, to be used only when no better 
motive can be aroused. This rarely happen& Only a base slave has no higher 
motive. Only an indifferent teacher governs much ty fear. The hope of re- 
ward is still a selfish motive, but better than fear. The reward hoped for may 
>be self-improvement, or pecuniary means, or the commendation of our fellows. 
The judicious teacher will use hope more than fear. I do not speak of emula- 
tion as a good motive. All that is good in it, seems to consist in the hope of 
reward. 

Higher than any selfish motive is love, the desire to do good to others. The 
desire to benefit our immediate relations is a universal feeling ; it is cultivated 
in every home from early infancy. The desire to be useful to the whole com- 
munity is not so common ; but it is more comprehensive, and, therefore, a 
higher motive. The love of country and the love of mankind are still higher, 
each being more comprehensive than the former. Each of these requires 
more maturity on the part of the scholar. Each is more elevating than the 
preceding, — each tends more to make a hero, or, if need be, a martyr. 
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There is still another motive, higher, purer, more ennobling than any of 
these : it is that mingled fear and desire, — the fear of displeasing Our Heavenly 
Father and the desire to please him, — which constitute love to God. Yet we 
are so made that, although love to God is the higher, and should be the con- 
trolling motive, it never conflicts with love to man, but is the surest foundation 
on which to build philanthropy. The second great law is like the first, and 
rests safely upon it 

Man is so organized that character is built up and strengthened by loving ; 
and the higher the object of love, the more is the moral character raised. We 
grow to be more like that which we love. The object of love must be a person 
whom we can serve, for whom we can make some sacrifice of self. An ab- 
stract principle may be recognized intellectually as correct, but it is no motive 
for action unless it suggests some person to love. "Do right because it is 
right" sounds prettily, but means nothing. It is a maxim as devoid of moral 
motive as it is of logical reason. Rather say, do right for your father's sake, 
or your country's sake, and, above all, for God's sake. 

I have tried to make an investigation of this subject solely from the educa- 
tional view, to consider it only in the light of science. If it has religious 
aspects, this is because they necessarily grow out of the nature of the premi- 
ses. In describing the character of the founder of Christianity, I have used 
the words of a learned Jewish Rabbi. 

The teachers of Ohio place Christ's teachings as the foundation of moral 
culture. He is the best example of all that is good in human life. He teaches 
that the first law is love to God. This is the foundation of love to man. 
Morals have no other foundation than these two laws; and every child that is 
to be morally trained, should have a heart convinced of the divine truth of 
these precepts. 



DISCUSSION OF PRESIDENT TAPPAN'S REPORT. 

S. G. Williams, Principal of the Cleveland Central High School, thus opened tl&e 
discnssion : 

While I feel doubly obliged by the honor which the Executive Committee has done 
me, an utter stranger to the Ohio AssociatioDi in assigning me to open a discussioxk 
upon inch a subject, and following such a man, I can not but feel a deep embarrass '^ 
ment at the same time. The very ability, thoroughness, and philosophical calmness 
with which the whole subject has been treated, leaves but little to those who slka.ll 
follow in the discussion, except, with more or less of weakness, to point with appro- 
bation to some of the points that have been so ably raised by the person to wbose 
paper we have Just listened. I certainly yield in the regard I pay to moral e€lu.ock~ 
tion, to no one. We have had enough of repetitions of that maxim that "Knowlo<igje 
is power j" meaning, I suppose, that intellectual culture is power. To be 8uir«, \x, 
may be a power, but as to whether it shall be baleful or beneficial, depends entix-oly 
upon the direction given to the affections. I suppose that the young man who e^ :r^^^ 
years ago made so much noise in New York, by signing the names of his frioi^tia \,^ 
paper, and who a few weeks since justified the action of the Governor in being Ixi^:^, 
orable to all appeals for his pardon, by raising another flurry in Wall street, 1^^^ 
received an excellent intellectual education. Hia family was able to gWo hiux B^^b. 
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an education, and donbtlesB they did not neglect it. The use he made of his intel- 
lectual power showed the sad defect, the sad oversight in his education. His moral 
training had been neglected. This obtuseness of his moral nature blasted his whole 
life. I think, therefore, I shall be in no great danger of making too much of moral 
training, though it has been discussed in all Teachers' Associations from the first. 

This matter of the example of the teacher can not be too much insisted upon. 
There are many teachers whose precepts are all right, who think they are doing an 
excellent thing for the moral training of their pupils, but who, unconsciously, do 
not set those examples of thorough honesty, thorough, unflinching regard for truth, 
which are so influential with children. I have known and marked many instances 
of this kind amongst my own acquaintances — men who intended everything right, 
and yet who, from some weakness of moral nature, seemed to be unable to stick to a 
word once spoken, belying their own practice, and consequently causing their pupils 
to set a lower regard on truth and honesty than they otherwise would have done. I 
think that much of this is unconscious. It is exceedingly injurious, and, generally, 
teachers are not aware of what they are doing. 

But, after all, we must remember that this matter of moral education is an educa- 
tion, and that, as we have been exploding for mauy years that idea that a person's 
reason could be cultivated by cramming the memory, so we must set aside the idea 
that the moral nature can be cultivated in any other way than by the practice of 
morals ; not simply by the teacher, but by seeing that the pupil himself has constant 
opportunities of bringing his conduct to the comparison of an unflinching standard 
of morality. I set a higher value, I must say, upon that moral training which comes 
as a part and parcel and as the very soul of the school government, than I do on 
any that can be given in any other way. 

Had I felt myself called upon to criticise that very able and minutely marked out 
paper of this morning, I think that I should have criticised it in this regard, that it 
would seem to imply that the mural training of the pupil was a something that 
could be done by daily or tri-weekly lessons given, in which he takes it as he takes 
grammar, or possibly as he might take ipecac. I think that has been tried in other 
countries, and I very much doubt whether the success that has attended the experi- 
ment, has been such as to justify us in inserting it as an established part in our cur- 
riculums for our schools. I say this with very great diffidence, because I am unable 
to say what success has followed such a deliberate training in daily lessons given to 
pupils at such times, upon such topics. But I should think that a very much higher 
degree of good would be done by that which should be a constant training of the 
pupil, and not a constant cramming of his memory with moral precepts which, as 
has been very well said, would be likely to make very little impression upon him, 
less on account of the regularity in which they are attempted to be produced. In 
this matter of moral training as a part of the system of school government, the 
bringing of the pupil's conduct to the test of the standard of right, the constant refer- 
ence of his conduct to that standard, kindly done by the teacher, (for all such things 
should be kindly done,) I think will be found, in time, to produce the most benefi- 
cial influences upon him. A great code of rules is simply a set ol^ arrangements 
made to test a boy's ingenuity in getting around them ; but when we bring a pupil 
face to face with the standard of right, there is something in every boy and eyerj 
girl which will respond to that appeal. He feels that, although this may not be 
written down in a set code of rules, there is something about it which stamps it as 
wrong, or marks it as right, to him. 

But still further it seems to me that in order to secure a thorough trainkig of 
young people in this respect, they should be taught to exercise self-watchfulness. I 
have a very great regard for the self-reporting system, if properly used. It may be 
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used 80 S8 to be anythini; else tbsn a proper moral training. It may be need to 
make a boy false. But when the matter is between the child and the teacher, and 
the child is encouraged to keep a daily, hourly record of acts of doubtful tendency; 
to keep such a watch, knowing that there will be no result coming from them except 
the kind word of counsel or reproof from the teacher ; that they are to exercise no 
influence upon his connection with the school, but are simply confidential things 
which the pupil keeps, and which he tells his teacher as he would his best and most 
judicious friend, to obtain his counsel, I think we can easily see that such a self- 
reporting system may be made a powerful means for obtaining this watchfulness and 
attaining an increasing grade of moral excellence. 

Then, again, with reference to this matter of school gorernment being itself a 
moral training. I bad the pleasure of visiting a school a few years ago, taught by 
a friend of mine, whose name, if I should speak it, many of you wouldrecognize, 
because you have seen the excellent text-books he has the credit of making. I 
stayed with him a day or two, and took a lesson myself in what could be done in the 
way of making school gOTernment a powerful lever for moral instruction. I found 
there was apparently no government in the school. The room, a large one, was left 
entirely to the control of the pupils themselves, who were engaged in study. I felt 
a curiosity in regard to that. It was a high school. A number of times during the 
day I managed, without any one knowing it, to dodge into that room noiselessly to 
see how things were going on. I found everything was quiet and in order. The 
pupils, each at his own desk, or sometimes in knots of two or three when in the 
same study, were engaged in quiet and absolved study. The whole thing, I found 
on inquiry from him, was made a matter which be put in their hands entirely. I 
think the idea had been suggested to him by a judicious friend of his, whose name 
was Beech er. Beeoher himself, I understood, had at one time taken a very bad 
school, and for the first month there was a perfect scene of uproar and confusion, 
and they all supposed the thing was about to break down. I won't vouch for the 
truth of this— I tell it as I heard it. After a few weeks the whole thing fell, of itself r 
into perfect order and completeness, and it was found that when the pupils them- 
selves were made to feel that their own interests depended on their taking the order 
of the school room into their own hands, keeping it quiet for their own sakes, an<^ 
bringing that powerful selfish motive, it may be, but a good motive — an appeal *^ 
enlightened self-interest — when they brought that into play, the order was better 
than it would have been under the eye of the teacher. My friend bad been going on. 
that principle, and his school was a perfect model. His pupils were learning t.l:ia.% 
lesson without which all lessons are useless, the lesson of self- government, the lessoxk 
of subordinating their conduct to their own intelligent will. (Applause.) 

Mb. White remarked that there were two gentlemen present from whom tbe A.sao- 
ciation would like to hear, but he feared they would be silent unless called upon. H.^ 
referred to President Fairohild, of Oberlin College, and Dr. Thornton, of the H.ixs^®^ 
High School, Cincinnati. 

Prxsident Faibchild, in response to the invitation of tbe Chairman, Bpolc«^ aM 
follows : I would be very glad to be still and hear what it has been my priviLQ^«> ^< 
hear this afternoon. The principles and doctrines of the report, and the remacLTls 
which have since been added, commend themselves to my judgmeat aad feelVB^^a , 9kT^ 
my experience would fully reiterate them and perhaps emphasiae some of tlxe -poin 
which have been made. My own conviction is, that the great fo»ce in tlx« »o\i.o< 
room, so far as the teacher exerts it, is in his own oharaoter. We often Vi^^i.ic' O 
"knowledge is power." But character is a higher power than any oth«r o«i.ia. 1 
and in this matter of moral instruction, there is nothing that can be don^ V>y 
teacher, unless his own character lies at the bottom of it. Of this I am. 'vr^n^ ^ 
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■nadttd, and I have no donbt that whateyer course of moral instrnotion the teacher 
may pursae, whether reading the Bible or not reading the Bible— and yet I believe 
in reading the Bible — the fact that he is endeavoring day by day to oonform his own 
eharaeter to beauty and trath, to shape his own oharaoter to that ideal, will lift him- 
self np, and constantly lift his pupils up with him, leaving an impression on them 
that will never be effaced. He need not, perhaps, have set times for moral lessons ; 
that may be done or not. I agree that the teacher should use his own judgment as 
to this. Tet the essential thing is to have the foundation principles in his own life. 
There will be frequent opportunities for him to show fidelity to true principles. He 
may not observe it himself, yet his pupils will be sure to notice any indications of 
weakness in reference to his maintaining these principles, long before he is conscious 
of it himself, and he will lose his influence over them. 

I think a mistake is sometimes made by teachers in thinking it important that they 
maintain a reputation for infallibility. Sometimes a teacher has a hesitation about 
acknowledging that he may be wrong, for fear he will lose position or influence over 
his scholai^s. So far as my experience goes, this is an utter mistake. The teacher 
must realise his own fallibility, and not hesitate in taking back, so far as can be 
taken back, what he has done wrong, thus showing his fldelity to the principles of 
truth and righteousness himself. If he should lose any ground in his influence over 
his pupils, truth and righteousness will gain. But he will not lose. His pupils will 
be influenced after such an acknowledgment of wrong, as they can not be if he 
should persist in the wrong. 

I believe a good deal in the distribution of this moral instruction in the dilTerent 
forms in which it may come up, adapting it to the circumstances and to the personal 
character of the pupil. The teacher has many opportunities to drop a word here and 
there to a pupil in regard to some weakness or fault that will have an influence on that 
pupil during his whole life, such as could never have been done by a general dis- 
course on the subject, addressed to the entire school. I think when we give atten- 
tion to this point, and drop a word here and there in this way, we show our personal 
interest as teachers in the pupils, and we shall gather good results from such a course. 

I agree with the remark of Prof. Williams — and it seems to me important — that 
the normal instruction must be a kind of atmosphere pervading the school. It is 
not to be concentrated on a single hour or day of the week, but must go through the 
school — be the overshadawing principle or element of the school, so that all that is 
done or to be done shall be controlled and directed by these great principles of truth 
and beauty. 

The report of President Tappan does not discriminate sharply between religious 
inetruction and moral instruction, and, in that matter, I most heartily indorse the re- 
port. It may be possible for us to draw lines of distinction between morality and 
svllgion, but those great and healthful forces operate upon the hearts of men and 
■children alike, and in them is found the great source of power upon which we must 
rely. We may tell a child that such and such things are wrong, but, if we desire to 
■sake a strong impression, we must carry in our own lives the foundation of this 
feeling. I think we shall have no power in morality, if separated from the fear of 
•Gtod. 

Let me give an incident that came under my observation not long since. A boy, 
-some three .or four years old, was out in the fields with some of his mates when they 
found a bird'e nest, and were going to take away the young birds. The mother bird 
iflew about ia great distress and anxiety for the safety of her young. The little fel- 
low seemed as much distressed about the birds being torn away from their mother, 
rremonstrated with the boys, telling them it was wicked and wrong, and that they 
must nat do i^ hnt bis words seemed to have no power over them. At last he said, 
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'' There is a God at our bouse, and you must not do it" ; and they dropped the nest* 
I think if we carry with us the idea that ** there is a God at our house **y and tha^ 
there is a God at the sohool-house, it will add greatly to the influence of the princi- 
ples of morality. 

Br. Thobnton : There is one question on which I would like to hear the opinion 
of others. I refer to the moral effect of prises in schools. Is their effect good or 
bad t In our high schools in Cincinnati, prises for excellence in particular studies 
haTe, for a good many years, been offered. One prise is for superiority in mathe- 
matical studies. I hare had very great doubts not only respecting their moral in- 
fluence, but their effect on the intellectual training of the pupils. I doubt whether 
it is a good policy ; whether it does not dwarf the education of the boy and girl, in- 
ducing them to devote too much time to particular studies. I would like to hear from 
others as to their moral effect. 

John Hancock : I take it for granted that all ackowledge that the basis for moral- 
ity in the school-room, is the teacher himself. I think we may dismiss that as a 
settled point; and after this has been settled, the question arises, What are the best 
methods to be adopted for influencing the child at the different steps of this moral 
development? There can be no question, Mr. President, that the moral nature of 
the child is developed as regularly as are its mental faculties ; and the motives that 
will reach the child in the higher state uf development, may not at all effect its con- 
duct in the lower. This is a trouble that I had hoped President Tappan would dis- 
cuss. What are the motives that can be successfully applied in guiding a child's 
conduct when it first enters school ? We have children from every possible kind of 
households, with every possible kind of domestic instruction. We have the refined, 
the modest, the truthful, and the beautiful in spirit, and we have the wayward, the 
wicked and the vicious, — all coming from households of different character. What 
is the young teacher to do, in order that this wicked, wayward child shall be con- 
verted into a beautiful spirit? These are questions of practical import. What is 
the first motive to apply ? Shall we say to the child, do right, because it is right? 
Or shall we say to the child without instruction at home, do right, because your 
Heavenly Father demands it ? Or shall we adopt some motive that will be certain 
to influence its conduct? I agree with Mr. Cowdery, that moral instruction, if prop- 
erly applied, will just as certainly give definite results as mental instruction will 
give, if properly applied. I see no reason in the nature of influence and the nature 
of the human mind to doubt that. It seems to me that we have to take up the right 
motives, and present them to the child. Whether it be necessary to present prisses 
to the young men and women in the high school, in order to incite them to pursue 
that which is worth having, may be a question ; but may we not use a lower motive 
to influence the conduct of the child in the primary school ? The teacher can have 
one guide, and that is, that the best motive to use is the one that will prove a motive 
to the child. A motive may be so high as to fail altogether in influencing conduct. 
I know it is said that we are to use the very highest motives ; that the child is to be 
taught to do right simply because it is right — which, to the child, may mean just 
nothing at all. Are we to discount every other motive, and appeal to these higher 
ones alone ? It seems to me, that we shall not reap results from this kind of moral 
instruction. We must adapt our methods to the moral development of the child. In 
the few remarks I am allowed to make, 1 could not, if I knew it, indicate the proper 
course to pursue. I wish, sir, to see the doctrines of this essay brought down to the 
school-room work, and President Tappan is as competent as any man in this Asso- 
ciation to do it. We need not be told how good we ought to be — we all know we 
ought to be better than we are; — nor how good a child ought to be, nor how beauti- 
ful truth is ; but what is needed is to show us how we shall make ourselves better 
and hov9 we shall make these children as good as they ought to be. 
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U. T. CuRSAN : I think we will not have to go very far to find a chart to direct ni 
in this business. If we wish to know how to govern mind, what motives and infln* 
enoes we ought to bring to bear upon it, we have only to see how the great Governor 
governs those who are under His care, from the least to the greatest. The particular 
method to be pursued, will be developed according to our tact and understanding of 
these principles. The remarks, made in the report with respect to the influence of 
rewards and punishments, may be true enough ; but we have a right, without doubt, 
to use these motives in order to influence our fellow men to do what is right. God 
does it Himself. The hope of bettering our own condition is one of the strongest 
influences which He brings to bear upon us. We must certainly recognize this. I 
know there is a fashionable way of sneering at rewards and punishments, and of 
arguing that we should stand on a higher platform than that, and be actuated from 
an inherent abstract principle of right. God has not so made us, nor do I think that 
He so governs us. With respect to the main ideas in the report, I have no objections 
to make. I noticed in an abstract of a speech made by Mr. Mansfield, at the dedi- 
cation of an academy, the remark that " the magnetic influence of the teacher's 
character is the highest educational power." I think that embraces the idea in a 
nutshell. 

A. W. WiLLTAMsoN : I do not believe there is a man on earth so degraded that he 
can not be reached by an appeal to some of the higher motives. I have never found 
a scholar in school so bad, so morally degraded, that I could not find some higher 
motive that would influence him. It seems to me that the question is. How can the 
teacher ascertain what that good point in the pupil is ; what good motive he can 
use ? This is a deep question, and it involves a study of human nature to the best 
advantage. It seems to me the strongest motive with the pupil is love for the 
teacher. That perhaps is not the highest motive, yet it is one of the highest, and is 
one that can be brought to bear on the most degraded children. It is not un fre- 
quently the case, that we may find some of the most degraded pupils having strong 
patriotism and love of country. There were some very bad men who fought bravely, 
and even gave up their lives for their country. Some of the worst boys in school 
may be reached by the fact that they are American citizens, that they belong to the 
American people, and they may be led to do right that they may not disgrace their 
country and their fathers. 

I do not speak of this as a motive to be appealed to all the time. No motive 
should be constantly used. If we should use only one hand all the time, it would 
become strong to the exclusion of the other members of the body. So too, if we 
would appeal to one motire all the time, it would gain an overwhelming influence. 
But it seems to me that the teacher should not only appeal to the higher motives, 
but appeal to those motives in such measure and degree as will give a symmetrical 
cultivation to the moral nature. 

Mb. Gowdeby : We practical teachers, after hearing excellent philosophical dis- 
cussions, are anxious to know how we can use them in the school room. We can see 
the correctness of the proposition presented in our hearing, but we desire very much 
to know how we can reduce it to practice. My friend Hancock feels this pressure as 
well as the rest of us. 

I will allude to a point or two, brought out in the report, and also alluded to by 
President Fairchild. I am exceedingly gratified to see the guardedness with which 
we all come to make statements here. It was suggested very cautiously that it might 
be well to have no set times for moral instruction. A few years since we would have 
been told that it was not good to have any set time for moral instruction ; now the 
expression is made with caution. I am inclined to think there are times and occa- 
sions for moral instruction, and I will so far modify my statement as to say that I 
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think we may hare tet timw, I will indicate one or two of them aa well as I can* 
We will take some of the vioes, profanity for instance. That there may he a com- 
mon sympathy in the matter, we will present it some morning in the opening exer- 
cises, if you please, and devote say five minutes to it. Or suppose we take the treat- 
ment of unfortunate persons, drunken men reeliog through our streets, or the insane 
or somebody partially insane, going about the streets, a subject of ridicule. Now, 
we make a strong appeal, a sincere appeal, one that the children can comprehend 
with regard to the treatment of the unfortunate. Suppose we lead these boys and 
girls to feel that they themselves are liable to be in this condition. They are liable 
to disease any day ; they are liable to accidents any day which may result in that 
sort of disease which induces Insanity. They may wander in the streets themselves, 
homeless and helpless. Thus we may arouse their sympathy for the unfortunate. 
We may appeal to those instinctive feelings of love to our race which exist in the 
bosom of every child. We may make this appeal at regi}lar times, if you please. 
It need not be so announced in the programme. We may, say Monday morning or 
Wednesday morning, we will take up that subject ; that we will read something from 
authentic history, and be prepared to reach both boys and girls. This will not be 
done without some effort and zeal on the part of the teacher. Let us all remember 
that our Savior, in his mission on earth, never took a single moment of time to ex- 
plain the principles of science which we think of such infinite importance. He 
never used a single word to teach men the rotation of the earth, though most ridic- 
ulous systems of philosophy prevailed in those days. Did He not know there were 
two continents instead of one? Did He not know that the blood circulated in the 
hitman system ? Did He not know all these great facts of science ? And yet He 
never took a single moment to explain them, though we are exalting our science so 
highly. 

Let me not be misunderstood in regard to right motives and feelings on the part 
of the teacher. There is no such thing as substituting this kind of instruction or 
any other for the right motive. The teacher who can not go into the school room in 
the morning feeling, that in the providence of his Heavenly Father, he has a great 
and blessed opportunity to influence some of the children about him, is going to 
make a failure in moral instruction. But going in with this determination, every 
motive should be used, both general motives and those of the individual character; 
and he should not neglect these things, for moral culture is going on, whether he is 
eonscions of it or not. The moral nature is nourished somehow. The moral must 
keep up with the intellectual. 

If you are in earnest in the matter of correcting the bad habits of children, you 
ean get great aid by getting people of the right mind in sympathy with you. Sup- 
pose the children of the neighborhood are guilty of stealiug or profanity, or some- 
thing of the kind. Suppose, to secure a common understanding, you signify to the 
mothers or fathers of these children, that this subject is to be treated. The mothers 
understand it, and their instruction is to correspond with yours, and then suppose 
two or three teachers should unite in doing the same thing in the same way. The 
children will begin to think there is a great deal of importance attached to this 
matter. I think it is possible to have such an understanding among school friends 
as will produce a better result than if yon have to fight the battle unaided and 
alone. 

John Ogdbn, President of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.: I feel that this is 
one of the vital subjects. Our success as teachers, intellectual teachers, if you 
please, or developers of intellect, will be greater if we are more alive to a right 
appreciation of this subject in our work. I feel, too, that among the many great 
problems of the age, there are three that might be selected that would constitute the 
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great work of the people. It has been aptly itated here to-day, I think, that the 
carrying out of any of the saggested plans for seenring better resnlts in onr methods 
of instraetion, depends more upon the teacher than upon anything else. This is 
tme. Let us look at the teacher's duties. His first grand duty, as it seems to me, 
should be to study children— not to the exclusion of books, or science, or anything 
of the kind ; but the teacher must understand the moral, intellectual and physical 
nature of the child as well as he understands the problems in arithmetic, if he ex- 
pects to accomplish anything. Then, again, he must understand the harmony 
between intellectual and moral nourishment, if you please. I belieTC it is entirely 
possible to teach morality and the sciences — to teach all that is necessary — in the 
same connection. I belicTe there is no antagonism in the right deyelopment of the 
faculties. In other words, the very best methods of training the child's intellect, is 
the very best method of training him in morals, and the very best training, for the 
child physically, all things considered, is the yery best training intellectually, so 
there can be no antagonism. There is no necessity of making a child sick to make 
him moral, or to interfere with his intellectual growth for the development of his 
moral nature. 

I will refer to another point — the drawing of a line of distinction between moral 
and religious training. I am glad this was touched upon by Pros. Fairchild. I am 
at a loss to know how we can secure these moral results by the proper motiyes, the 
highest motive— loye to God — without recognising the great fact that man is a re- 
ligious being. How can we do it ? I tell you, my friends, if we try to do otherwise, 
we shall fail to accomplish the work laid upon us. The education of man com- 
mences with his heart, and works outward and not inward. If you secure purityof 
heart and motive, you secure the good of the moral and intellectual nature. 

The first duty, I think, is to see that proper principles are implanted in the child's 
heart. We are to attend to this with as much care as to the intellectual instruction 
of the child — to take as much pains as we do to teach him arithmetic or grammar or 
geography ; and, as my friend Cowdery says, let time be taken to secure this moral 
deyelopment. It is of more importance than anything else. There is a time in the 
history of every child when this moral or religious culture ought to be attended to, 
and as we seek for time in which to attend to object lessons, or for any other partic- 
ular kind of instruction, so we should seek for that best time to plant moral and re- 
ligious truths in the child's heart. 

I believe, as has been said, that we may just as well look for results in this direo- 
tion as in any other. Let us use all the means God has given us to develop and cul- 
tivate the minds and hearts of the children, and let us do it in a symmetrioal way. 
(Applause.) 

Geoboi S. Ormsbt : Mr. Chairman, I have been a member of this Association for 
perhaps ten years, and I believe I have never ventured to speak on the floor of the 
house. I have been fearful, sir, I should not be able to make my voice heard ; more 
fearful that I should not treat the subjects under discussion in a way worthy of them. 
But I wish to say a few words on the question of having set times for moral instruc- 
tion. We have set times for instruction in arithmetic, geography, and other studies, 
shall we have a set time for moral instruction T It has been suggested that we may 
have a time, say twice a week, and that five minutes in some part of the day be devo- 
ted to some particular subject, such as profanity, kindness to animals, etc. Now 
would it not be well for us all to adopt the principle that there shall be a time set 
apart for this work 7 If we set apart no time, if we determine that this work of 
moral instruction shall be a mere accidental matter, the time for it may neyer oome. 
What is the most appropriate time for moral instruction ? What time should be set 
apart for it? It may be well to consider what we mean by moral instruction. It has 
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been suggested here that no line can be drawn between religions and moral instruc- 
tion, that no line definitely marks the bounds of one or the other. Religious in- 
struotion certainly includes moral instruction ; but when we say moral instruction 
we do.not know, perhaps, just what we mean. Now the most appropriate time to be 
set apart for religious instruction is the first five minutes, or the first fifteen minutes 
of each day. This is a better time than the close of school. If the teacher is a 
Christian, and is in sympathy with the truth which he desires to impress upon others, 
the few minutes thus employed will exert a decided influence on the remaining part of 
the day's work. 

The question has bec^n raised respecting the motives that should influence the child. 
In this we have no better rule than that found in the inspired volume. Jesus said, 
" Suffer little children to come unto me." If the teacher feels that the little child 
should come unto him, he will be successful in his moral instructions. The same 
principles, the same truths that influence the man, will influence the child. They 
may not be presented in the same form, but the same truths must be presented. The 
same Teacher said to the older ones, ** Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden." 

Now as to special subjects. I am inclined to think that these subjects should 
grow out of the circumstances. The teacher has with him at all times a community 
of children, good and bad, lovely and vicious. He has examples of profanity. If 
he have his eyes open, he will find texts to preach from. Whatever he sees wrong in 
this community, is a matter for him to consider at the proper time — not at the time 
it is committed, but the next day. 

It has been suggested that the Bible is not a good book to read in the schools as a 
work of elocution. I am inclined to think so. But the precepts of the Bible ought 
to be read every morning. The good results will certainly follow. 



THE BEST METHOD OF CONDUCTING COUNTY EXAMINATIONS 

OF TEACHERS.* 

BY J. C. HARTZLER, CRESTLINE, OHIO. 

In preparing this report, I took the liberty first to make a few suggestions, 
not strictly connected with the theme given me, believing that if they are 
properly heeded, many inconveniences attending county examinations may be 
obviated. Permit me to promise you, in the outset, that I shall not weary yoa 
with a long report. 

1. When shall we examine f In many counties in Ohio, weekly meetings 
for the examination of teachers are held in two series — one in the spring, the 
other in the fall of the year. With such an arrangement, schools with short 
winter terms, commencing after the fall meetings have passed, are often dis- 
commoded ; and I have known districts deprived of their winter schools for the 
want of licensed^ teachers then not elsewhere engaged. Short winter terms are 
frequently commenced as late as November or December ; therefore, meetings 
should be held as late as December. Spring terms are sometimes commenced 
as eariy as February, others as late as June. The time for which certihcatea 
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are granted, often terminates before the term closes, and the law requiring that 
the time of services be covered bj the time of the certificate, it seems neces- 
sary that there should be at least one meeting in each month of the year. This 
would diminish those unwieldy classes of candidates under the former arrange- 
ment at the beginning of the spring and fall meetings. Teachers frequently 
resign, or are excused from further duty at a time when the schools ought not 
to be discontinued. In such cases, teachers having no certificates are some- 
times employed to teach out the unexpired time. It therefore seems neces- 
sary either to ante date or hold special meetings, both of which are to be 
avoided. In short, then, to obviate many inconveniences, and to accommo- 
date school boards as they should be, the following arrangement of the time 
for holding the meetings is suggested, namely, that at least one meeting be 
held in each month of the year, and that the months of March, April, and 
May, September, October, and November, have two meetings each. 

2. Where shall we examined In some counties no special room^ are set 
apart for the meetings of the county board. Court-rooms, auditors' offices, 
and, in some places, dark, small, and otherwise inconvenient rooms are used. 
The floors of these rooms, at examinations, are too frequently covered with 
puddles of saliva, well darkened with the extract of tobacco, to render them 
otherwise than most unpleasant to candidates, especially to ladies, and even to 
gentlemen of only ordinary cleanliness. I have known school boards who re- 
fused to open the doors of their school-rooms to examiners for the reasons just 
given. Where the accommodations are not suitable, special rooms, furnished 
with special reference to holding these meetings, should be petitioned for to 
the county commissioners. Such rooms should be furnished with single desks, 
placed at sufficient distances apart, to prevent improper communications be- 
tween candidates. To this should be added, ample blackboard surface, together 
with a secretary's desk for the safety of books and papers. This brings me to 
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To guard the threshold of our common schools against the admission of im- 
properly qualified teachers, is a duty of too great moment to be performed 
with indifference. In our common schools, in which so large a per cent, of our 
youth receive all the book instruction they ever get, there should be found* as 
teachers wise legislators^ scholar's, good men. Leaving the school- room, many 
youth go out into the busy thoroughfares of life, and, in many instances from 
necessity, and, at an early age, attempt to stem the tide alone. Whatever may 
have been the instructions received in the schoolroom, such instructions are 
now to be brought into practical bearing, and will tell either for or against 
those who imparted them. Too long have examiners sat with folded arms, 
whilst the hours of their work were passing. Too long have they listened to 
the pleadings of feigned poverty and ill health on the part of the candidate 
(both of which are good evidences of laziness), and, failing to detect these 
disguises, or overleaping their bounds, they have permitted those to enter the 
school-room who were wholly unworthy. Let us bear in mind, that, in no 
capacity, either public or private, can favoritism do greater injustice to the 
community, than in that of the examiner; and let us see that we do our duty 
wellf impartially^ and without fear or favor. 
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By examining the State School Commissioner's last report, it will be seen 
that there 25,557 applications for certificates, of which number 5,919, or about 
23 per cent, were rejected. The highest per cent, of rejections in any one 
county, was 57 ; the lowest, 00. This shows that, in no department of our 
school work, are there so great a want of uniformity and so little system, as in 
that of county examinations. This, I think, is largely owing to inefficiency 
and lifelessness on the part of examiners, who were probably appointed 
through political or other selfish motives, and who have neither now nor ever 
will have at heart the real good of our schools. In counties in which the prO' 
bate judges are affected with this weakness in the back bone, let the teachers 
and live educational men see that the judges are promptly and properly ad- 
vised as to who should be appointed whenever vacancies occur, and let none 
but live teachers be so recommended. 

The object of county examinations should be two-fold: first, to test the 
qualifications of teachers; and, second, to render them such advice and in- 
struction at a proper time, as shall tend to lift the school-work out of the old 
groove in which it has so long been moving. Let us look at what may be re- 
garded as auxiliary in testing the qualifications. 

There are those who can talk fluently, and can set up a pretty fair show ver- 
bally, but who seem to know little or nothing practically about the proper use 
of capital letters, punctuation, spelling, business forms, or any of the manipu- 
lations on blackboard, slate, or paper. There are those, on the other hand, 
who have been drilled in these particulars until they are adepts : but who, 
if examined only by oral questions, would do themselves great injustice. 
Hence every candidate should have a fair trial at both oral and written ques- 
tions, and these should be prepared with much care by the examiners, and with 
special reference to testing the qualifications of candidates. Puzzles are in- 
excusable, and no examiner, possessing ordinary judgment and common sense, 
will ever use them. 

Probably no branch, or division of a branch, will enable the examiner to 
range so widely and judge so accurately in his work as that of definitions. 
One of Ohio's most distinguished scholars, the author of a valuable work, re- 
marked once at a county examination, that he could test with tolerable accu- 
racy the qualifications of a teacher, through no other means than that of defi- 
nitions. This, he continued, he could do by selecting his words from the dif- 
ferent branches in which the candidate was to be examined, sufiicient in range 
and number to render him the desired information ; and yet that this process 
of examining would not be as tedious as the one ordinarily used. A want of 
discrimination in general, but especially in the proper use of words, is, I think, 
by this means most easily brought to light. To show how vague and barren 
some candidates are in this respect, I have inserted several words with their 
definitions as given by as many different candidates, which, though selected 
are fair samples of scores of words sometimes given at a single examination. 

Booty received the following definitions: " A sum paid" ; "to diminish" ; 
" a sum " ; "a payment". Augment^ " to take from " ; ** to accept." Primeval 
*'the original evil". Serpentine^ "curly braid". Boyalj "good"; "supe- 
rior" ; " high" ; " mellow " — " therefore (a note at the bottom of the page), a 
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royal apple is a mellow apple". Dictate^ "to speak loud" ; " to tell a false- 
hood " J *' to tell around " ; to guess ". Omnipotent was defined by one, "holy ", 
by a second, "high ", by a third, " great"; by a fourth, " God" ; and a fifth, 
possessing perhaps as fine a discrimination as either of them, defined it " Jesus 
Christ" 

Every experienced examiner well knows that but a brief interview with a 
candidate, and a few glances at a manuscript, are sufficient to enable him to 
grade the candidate with tolerable accuracy, so far as it relates to his scholar- 
ship; but not so with what is generally comprehended under the head of the- 
ory. Answers to the latter may be committed from such authors as Page, 
Wickersham, Hart, and others, and repeated parrot-like to the examiner, or 
written off for his after examination ; whilst the practical qualifications may 
be as foreign to the theory given as darkness is to light 

I have met candidates whose exterior seemed pleasing, conversational powers 
good, eyes apparently flashing, walk seemingly upright, mouth and breath free 
from tobacco, and yet who were utterly shiftless in the school-room. On the 
other hand, I have met those whose demeanor was quiet, who seemed not a lit- 
tle dull at times, and whose manuscripts were not a little marked after they had 
passed through the examiners hands; yet who exhibited more tact before 
their classes, and seemed to infuse more life into their pupils through their 
fingers' ends in an hour, than the former could accomplish through the com- 
bined powers of both body and mind in a fortnight 

The maxim that " As is the teacher, so is the school", being generally cred- 
ited, and I think it will hold good in every case in which the teacher has had 
sufficient time for introduction, it seems that visiting schools would render the 
best possible means of judging of what is comprehended under the head of 
theory. Visits by th^ examiners should be made without previous notice to 
the schools ; for we American teachers are said to parade the best side and to 
screen its defects; are a little too sensitive of blame and too greedy of praise. 
Where none but live educational men or teachers are appointed examiners, 
considerable visiting is generally done, acquaintance between the examiners 
and teachers of a county formed, and the theory and practice pretty accurately 
ascertained. 

Candidates ought to be questioned with reference to the history of their edu- 
cation, the number and extent of the branches studied, the general plan of the 
school system of the State, and the works on theory and practice they have read. 
Such and kindred questions will often call forth items of valuable information 
to the examiner. In the case of a candidate with no experience, the exam- 
iner should regard none of his duties more important and binding that that of 
rendering the young candidate advices pertaining to his anticipated work. 
Hints relative to the first day's business, especially the organization of the 
school, will prove valuable information to the young candidate, and should be 
freely but carefully given. 

But I promised not to weary you I have given but a dim out-line of the 
examiner's duty, and will have to pass it over as it is, to his better judgment, 
for further finish. I most earnestly recommend that examiners regard their 
duty as two-fold : first, to test candidates' qualifications, practical^ as far as 
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possible^ and theoretical ; and, second, to offer such suggestions and advices 
at the close of the examination, in the form of familiar talks, as shall have a 
practical bearing upon their school work. Let this be done in an impressive 
manner, clearly pointing out errors, and recommending order, system, and de- 
votion to duty. Let examiners urge upon candidates the propriety of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the school law and annual statistics, and direct them to the 
means of obtaining this information. Strange as it may seem, after an aggre. 
gate of educational tours of more than thirteen thousand miles by the present 
Commissioner during the present school year, there are still scores of teachers 
in obscure sections of Ohio, who have no knowledge of the fact that we have 
such an officer as a Commissioner of Common Schools; and, consequently, 
they know nothing of those valuable reports annually prepared by him. Let 
the examiner remember that our school system is still weak, in that there is 
still no county supervision, and therefore, as far as practicable and consistent 
with his position, let him give it strength in that direction. Let there be a 
freer interview and a more sociable intimacy between examiner and teacher; 
finally, let the county examiner guard well the " entrance to the outer cham- 
ber " of our common schools. 



DISCUSSION OF MR. HARTZLER'S REPORT. 

A. B. Johnson, of Avondale, opened the disouBsion os follows: 

It seems to me, Mr. President, to be desirable that this discussion should take a 
wider range than that indicated by the wording of the question. Of all those who 
take any part in the execution of our school laws, the county school examiners pos- 
sess the greatest power for good or for evil. . 

With regard to the mode of examining teachers, a union of the written and oral 
methods is, no doubt, the best. You will see, by referring to the last report of the 
School Commissioner, that in nearly one-third of the counties of the State a union 
of these two methods is employed by the examiners. The written method is, with- 
out doubt, the most favorable, except to the young teacher. Yet we may say that a 
teacher who can not readily and fluently express his knowledge of the common 
branches, is poorly prepared to appear before his pupils. 

I believe with the essay, that none but teachers should examine teachers. 1 hope 
the time is not far distant when the teachers of the State will have an entire monop- 
oly of this business. Of the 264 examiners in the State, only 124 of the present 
incumbents are teachers. 

Hundreds of unqualified teachers are licensed every year. As shown by the last 
report, forty-two per cent of all the teachers who received certificates last year, re- 
ceived certificates of the lowest grade, namely, for six months, and less than three 
per cent, received certificates of the highest grade, for 24 months. In response to 
circulars sent out by the last two School Commissioners, reports came from county 
examiners and auditors with regard to the condition and wants of our public schoola. 
A careful reading of these reports shows nothing more prominent than the com- 
plaint in regard to the want of competent teachers ; and against transient and itin- 
erant teachers. They convey the impression that if this one want could be supplied, 
but little more would be needed to the perfect working of our common school sys- 
tem. This loud complaint, you understand, comes from the people. Now this is off- 
set by a complaint on the part of teachers. They everywhere complain that the 
wages are too low, and the schools are losing, for this reason^ many of their beat 
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teachers, men and women, eyery year. Thej can not be held in the profession by 
the present wages. As a general thing teachers, wherever yon find them, are poor. 
Men and women who have devoted their best years and their best talent to the 
labors of the school room, are hampered and embarrassed and rendered timid by 
poverty. 

Now here are two demands, one from the people and one from the teachers. I 
claim, Mr. President, that it is in the power of the school examiners to satisfy both. 
The law does not restrain them. It gives them almost unlimited power with regard 
to the standard that they shall set up. Let them make the questions fair, compre- 
hensive, and certain. Let them give ample time for an examination. Let the meth- 
od, as far as it is practicable, be made the same throughout the State. Let an aver- 
age of 75 per cent, of correct answers in all branches, be required for a certificate of 
the lowest grade, and let not a second certificate be granted to that class of teachers. 
Let this be done honestly and impartially, and my word for it, the incompetent 
teachers will be swept from the ranks. But it will be said in answer to this, that 
if the standard be set so high, the demand for teachers can not be supplied. A 
standard nearly equal to this has been tested in several of the best counties in the 
State, with happy results. It is a wonder to me that examiners are so dumb with 
regard to this matter. If the supply is diminished the demand will increase, and as 
the demand increases the wages will rise. The schools must be supplied with teach- 
ers. The people will maintain the schools ; and they would maintain them at doable 
their present cost ; and they would, I believe, do this cheerfully, if they were as- 
sured that they got corresponding value in return in the shape of better services. 

I tell yoU) sir, there are a few things we American people are in love with, and 
that we do not intend to part with. Among these are our liberty, our unity as a 
people — we have had pretty strong proof that we do not intend to part with these — 
and another, sir, is our system of common schools. (Applause.) You need not be 
alarmed at the threats you hear from a few centers of bigotry and skepticism and 
corruption. I tell yon, gentlemen, the disease is local ; it is not dangerous. The 
general health is good. We might amputate these parts with no loss whatever. 
(Applause.) 

Now, sir, if we wish to elevate our profession, if we wish to retain the best teach- 
ers, the standard must be raised. What would be the probable consequence of rais- 
ing the standard as I have intimated? In all probability many would go to work 
and secure more capital that they might be entitled to an interest in the business, 
and the remainder would fall into occupations more in accordance with their capac- 
ity. We should get rid of a large number of young men who are hanging on to the 
profession with one. hand and reaching for something better and more respectable 
with the other — forgetting the expression of our most distinguished American 
preacher, that any calling is honorable that has an honest man in it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Tappan : I only wish to add my testimony as to the facts. Mr. Johnson 
seems to have spoken theoretically his conviction of what would be the result. I 
know two counties in the State of Ohio where this has been tried, and all the results 
which have been described have actually taken place. The standard was raised; the 
consequence was better teachers and better pay. 

Mb. Gowdebt : One or two things have been omitted in the discussion so far, 
which I hoped might come up in the Superintendents' Association. Do you not 
know that teachers who are not up perhaps to the average, and are not as familiar as 
they ought to be with the subjects taught in schools, yet in the matter of energy, 
enthusiasm, and kindly and gentle influences, in what we value in society, in all that 
we respect in a good teacher, are very far superior to those who may be more familiar 
with the subjects taught ? The question, then, is how these qualifications are to be 
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taken into the account? Shall they be thrown out altogether, and the certificate 
granted wholly on the basis of per cents? Or is there discretionary power with the 
examiners to be a little indulgent on some matters of science, that the community 
may be blessed with the labors of a good teacher? I see but one way to get along 
with this, and that is by county supervision — the superintendent being examiner-in- 
chief, and having discretionary power to make allowances aside from science. There 
is a little advantage to be gained by the county examiners making themselves ac- 
quainted with the applicants, especially after they have taught* County examiners 
might, perhaps, be a little more vigilant in ascertaining defects and failures, and 
causes of failure, when applicants come before them the second time. 

A suggestion of -Mr. Johnson, in regard to making the examinations uniform. I 
have not so far digested the suggestion as to indorse it exactly. Could not something 
be done in this direction by the Commissioner's issuing twelve sets of questions, one 
for each month, the examiners to receive under seal and under oath or on their honor 
that they should not be opened or distributed until the proper time. All teachers in 
the State should be required to come up to, a certain standard in answering them. 
There would be a great deal of fault finding and agitation, but the question is 
whether it could not be carried through ? In places where there was great ignorance, 
they would be shamed into acquiescence by the fact that others were doing the same 
thing. 

Mr. Curran: With reference to the remarks that have been made by my respected 
friend, Mr. Cowdery, I will simply say that it is a very poor plan to let the bars 
down, in regard to these good fellows, these persons of fine influence upon children. 
It is true that these things ought to be taken into consideration ; but we have no 
unit by which to measure them — nothing by means of which we may test them. In 
cases of this kind the danger is great ] there is every temptation to lead the examin- 
ers to fail to do their duty. If the questions submitted relate to matters necessary 
to be understood by the teacher, the examiners can not be asked to put the standard 
low to accommodate a certain class of teachers,* and the answering of seventy-five 
per cent, of the questions asked on any given subject, is a standard low enough. How 
can a man instruct a child in reference to the principles of any science, if he does 
not understand those principles himself? I think the standard ought to be made 
higher instead of being put down. We need not cause a volcanic eruption by sud- 
denly doing this, but let the examiners fall upon some general plan of raising the 
standard. Let the School Commissioner and this Association unite in some action. 
Let some general plan be determined; some machinery set at work to accomplish 
this matter by degrees, not in two, three, or twelve months, but in due time. Let us 
insist in getting rid of the weak, the halt, and the blind. Let there be a vacuum 
made in our profession, and it will soon be filled with a better class of teachers. 

We know, gentlemen, why it is that other professions are inclined to look down 
upon us. Is it not a disgrace for the teachers of Ohio to allow such a percentage of 
men from other professions to be placed over them as examiners, to decide whether 
they are to teach school? What if teachers were set to examine candidates for the 
profession of medicine or dentistry ? AVould it not imply a want of faith in the com- 
petency of doctors and dentists to examine the candidates for admission to their own 
profession ? Why should lawyers, physicians, and preachers examine teachers? As 
soon as we refuse to submit to this course of things, we will receive that respect 
which we now fail to enjoy. Let us no longer submit to this. We have the men 
among us well qualified for this work, and who would keep up the standard. 

Mr. RicKOPP : I fear that some gentlemen who have spoken on the other side, 
have forgotten the very admirable lecture of last evening. They ask us, " What is 
the standard of measurement ? '' When we look to the higher qualifications, those 
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qualification! which enahle the teacher to approach the yoang child and entice it up- 
ward, they ask, ** What is the standard of measarement ? " Aye, what is the stand- 
ard of measurement of the ideal? I think that my friend Carran must have forgot- 
ten the lecture of last evening when he demands a standard which can be applied by 
boards of examiners once a year or once in two years, and the results be exactly per- 
cented. Is not there something higher and better in human influence than can be 
measured in this way ? If there be not, then the raptures that thrilled through this 
audience last night were all in vain. It was something excited which we are not to 
remember in practical life. 

In regard to this matter, I don't know whether county examiners may safely trust 
themselves to any other standard than that which is fixed upon in the examination. 
I don't think they safely can. Their acquaintance with teachers is limited ; the 
opportunity to examine their schools is almost nothing ; and this is the only oppor- 
tunity they have for measuring the qualifications of teachers. I don't know that 
anything better can be done until that day comes when it shall be felt, as I believe 
it will be felt, in some good time coming, that the teacher should receive a special 
education for his profession. When it shall be felt that the examination of the 
teacher is worthy of the employment of the best talent for days and weeks together; 
when this work of teaching the young mind shall have assumed the position to 
which it is entitled as the most important of human pursuits, then, sir, we shall 
have standards applied to the qualifications of teachers higher and better than those 
that can be fixed upon to-day. 

But, sir, I rose specially to call attention to the fact that boards of e:;[paminers 
within the cities might apply a better standard. I have here to reiterate the same 
sentiment with regard to teachers, to which allusion was made by Mr. Cowdery. 
Boards of examiners that have no higher standard for the measurement of teachers, 
no better tests than the mere results of the examination in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, have mistaken their vocation. I think there are gentlemen here who 
would bear me out in testifying that at one time in the city of Cincinnati, there came, 
within a short time, two teachers for examination. Of one I recollect it was said 
she was certainly one of the best teachers in the city. She presented herself for ex- 
amination, and was found, or at least she seemed to be found, utterly incompetent, 
from the very first steps of the examination. She broke down ; she tried it again, 
and broke down again ; and the question was raised whether that teacher, known 
and acknowledged to be one of the best teachers in Cincinnati, one of the three very 
best to whose schools we took visitors with pride — the question was raised whether 
she should be excluded from her school, because she could not come up to the stand- 
ard which was used, entirely outside the work which she, as a primary teacher, had 
to do in the schools. The examination went far beyond what she was required to 
teach. She had general literary culture, but for years she had not studied the 
branches necessary to get a certificate in geography, United States history, &o. 

Until, gentlemen, we can raise ourselves to that idea which will enable us to judge 
of teachers as teachers ; until we can thus separate ourselves from boards of exam- 
iners who determine the qualifications of teachers merely from standards that all 
educated men are familiar with j until we can fix upon, as a standard, something 
special to ourselves, that shall not belong to gentlemen of other professions, who 
shall have studied reading, writing, geography, and grammar — I mean the lawyers 
and doctors who have been spoken of on this occasion — unless there is a standard 
special to the profession, we need not speak of professional examinations. It is all 
in vain ; it is all nonsense for us to denounce men of the different professions who 
stand in the boards of examination, while we would drive to the wall every teacher 
who can not stand examinations in reading, writing, arithmetic and geography, and 
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while we ignore qaalifidations for teaobing. Don't they know grammar and arith- 
metic as well as we do ? 

I will not say that examiners whom gentlemen here may have known, are as well 
qualified to judge of teachers as they are themselves. But I ask you, sir, if any 
well educated man who has studied reading, writing, geography and arithmetic, is 
not as capable of judging of the qualifications of teachers in these branches, as if he 
had gone to the work of teaching ? It is necessary, then, before denouncing men in 
other professions, to look to our qualifications in this respect; that we have a better 
standard ; and if we ignore the qualifications as exhibited in the school room, where 
under heaven is that standard ? 

Not alone in the city of Cincinnati, but in Cleveland, I have been brought to the 
stand-point, either to permit teachers to pass through who could not pass examina- 
tions, or to lose teachers who have stood shoulder to shoulder with the very best we 
have, teachers whom gentlemen here have visited and have gone away full of their 
praise. I have not told gentlemen when they admired them, that they could not 
pass an examination. 

Let it not be understood that I am advocating a low standard for our teachers. 
On the other hand, I am asking for the highest standards, the noblest standards. 
It may be standards that cannol.be measured by comparisons, but standards which 
we acknowledge within our inmost souls to be the better and higher ones. I am not 
asking that leniency be shown those teachers ; ihey do not ask that. It is not neces- 
sary to ]iut it in that light ; not leniency, not justice — I do not ask that even. But 
I ask that in this mattter of measuring the qualifications of teachers, the interests 
of our schools be protected from setting a standard which, is aside, greatly aside 
from that which we wish in the primary teachers. I ask that the children be pro- 
tected in this matter, and that teachers shall be employed who shall be able to ap- 
proach them intelligently : teachers that shall take hold of the interests of the 
children, awaken their attention and hold it steadily ; teachers who shall awaken 
earnestness and enthusiasm on the part of the pupil ; teachers who shall, as Napo- 
leon, wield the mass that is put under them, and train the whole as one mass to 
the end that is desired. 

Mr. Ormsbt : Mr. President, after all this talk about a standard of measurement, 
I ask myself, What standard shall we 3et up in our county examinations ? What is 
to be our guide ? Mr. Bickoff says we must have a different standard. What is 
that standard to be? I am sure that the remarks which have been made here, do 
not tell me. 

Something has been said about the ideal, and we have been reminded of last 
evening's lecture. I am unprepared to tell just how much of these ideal qualities 
should be possessed by teachers. Now the fact is, Mr. President, facta must pre- 
cede this. I don't care how much of the ideal teachers have, they must have facts — 
knowledge. If the teachers have not facts, they are unfit to teach. I was not born 
in the last century, but I confess that I am somewhat of a fossil. When I come up 
to these teachers' associations and hear so much of the ideal, I am still inclined to 
think that our teachers, at least in the rural districts, will continue for the next four 
or five years to use some books in the school room. (Laughter.) We may talk 
about object lessons, and about requiring teachers to teach reading, writing and 
ciphering without books, and all that ; it is a nice theory to talk about in the Ohio 
Teachers' Association, but when we go into the schools we find text- books in use, 
evendown to McGuflFey's First Reader. (Laughter.) Now, by what standard shall 
we measure a teacher's ability to teach the First Beader ? Must we not ascertain 
the fact whether she can read the lessons ? Some teachers cannot read correctly in 
the First Beader. 
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[After giving examples of the siog-soDg tone in which some read poetry, much to 
the amusement of the Association, the speaker continued :] 

Not long since I went into a school where a pupil was reading a verse in just that 
way. I asked the teacher to criticise the reading. The little girl read it again, and 
I asked the teacher what fault she noticed in the reading, and she saw nothing to 
correct. A little girl in the class, when asked, pointed out the fault very readily. 
[Here the speaker looked towards the reporter's table, remarking, " You need not 
publish that. (Loud laughter.) I move that it be expunged. (Renewed laughter 
and applause.)] 

The examiner must determine the ability of the teacher to read correctly, and to 
criticise the pupil's reading and tell how it should be read. If she has not this 
qualification, she is not prepared to teach reading. Now that is a knowledge of 
facts — ideal qualifications will not answer. 

One difficulty with our teachers — and it is great enough to be called the difficulty — 
is that they do not study enough. However much you may value the ideal, facts 
are necessary, and it is on facts that the ideal must be built. Some persons are very 
good teachers on the ideal, but very loose on facts. (Laughter.) 

President Oqden, of Tennessee. — I have never been a county examiner, but I 
have given a great ma.tiy certificates to teachers who have been in my normal schools. 
I have a theory respecting examinations, founded on fact. I would put the candi- 
date to teaching in place of answering questions. Let the examiners be the schol- 
ars, and the candidate for the certificate the teacher, and see how well he can ask 
questions and conduct a recitation. Whether this theory can be carried out success- 
fully in the present mode of examination, is a question ; but it can be carried out in 
some kinds of examination. 

I am sorry to see so light an estimate placed on theoretical and ideal qualifica- 
tions. 1 am sorry to see it. While I admit that it is absolutely necessary that the 
teacher shall understand the things he teaches, at the same time, I would place these 
things as subordinate. They can be acquired afterwards. Now the examination is 
not a test of the teacher's ability to conduct a school ; it is simply a test of his abili- 
ty to answer questions. As a proof of this, take a dozen scholars from the High School 
of Columbus, those who have graduated. They will answer more questions perhaps 
than their teachers — I have known that to be the case — but are they qualified to 
teach ? It is idle to place so light an estimate on that which is essential in the 
teacher, the ability to teach in its highest and most exalted sense ; to develop, to call 
out, to train, to beautify and strengthen the faculties of the human being in all pos- 
sible and all legitimate directions. Now the simple answering of text-book ques- 
tion's is no test at all of that ability. The ability is outside of such knowledge. 
When that ability exists, the other things are merely collateral to it. A teacher who 
understands the nature of mind and the laws of its development in the several 
stages of its growth, has facts which stand infinitely higher than those obtained 
from the First and Second Readers, or from grammar. I tell you, gentlemen, we 
must get out of this practice of examining teachers upon the mere matter of science. 
Such examinations are radically defective. With regard to establishing a standard, 
I conceive it to be perfectly easy. When we understand the science of teaching as 
we should, we shall find it easy to have a standard of professional knowledge, and 
we shall be able to make a grade of qualification suited to it. We shall then be 
able to place our candidates in the situation of teachers ; to demand specimens of 
their work, as is done in other professions, before granting certificates. A knowledge 
of science is but a knowledge of the instrument with which the teacher works. It 
is not enough that the teacher understands the name simply of the instrument he 
works with ; he must know how to use it. 
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I throw out these hints, gentlemen, with the hope that there may be a reform in 
the examination of candidates for teachers, and that a higher estimate may be placed 
on that which stands infinitely higher than science. 

Mb. Hancock : I see from the speeches here this morning, that the members may 
be classified into two general classes, namely, those who are county examiners and 
those who are not. 

Now I would ask how are school examiners to measure the ideal ? In Hamilton 
county we call the teachers together on Saturdays ; but we can not see them teaching 
or.governing a school ; nor can we see the power they exert in a moral way. But if 
we could do all that, I never would admit that a man can teach grammar who knows 
nothing of the rudimental principles of grammar; or that a lady can teach arithme- 
tic, who failed on all the questions asked her on this subject. As my friend Ormsby, 
who talks like an examiner, says, teachers must have facts. 

Let me here suggest a plan by which we can learn something of the teacher's 
ability to teach. Theory and practice is one of the six or seven branches in which, 
teachers are examined. Let the candidates, whether they ever taught or not, be re- 
quired to show that they have some clear idea of the proper manner of presenting 
the subjects they are to teach. To this end, let the questions be divided into two 
classes, scientific and professional. In arithmetic, for example, let the candidate be 
required to solve five problems, and then answer five questions on the theory and 
method of teaching this branch. So with grammar, and the other branches. "We 
may thus see something of the working of the teacher's mind. Those who have 
been teaching, would show how they have been at work, and those who have not 
taught, how they would go to work in teaching those branches. 

I know, however, of no way of measuring the professional qualifications of teach- 
ers but by watching their work in the school room. This the examiners can not do. 
They may have knowledge of the good results produced by certain teachers whose 
fame has gone abroad, and this may be some evidence of their ability ; but if even 
such a teacher should fail in a fair examination in the common branches, I would 
say that he is incompetent. The true standard combines the teacher's literary and 
scientific qualifications with his working qualifications in the school room. 

Mb. Cowdeby : My friend Rickoff has not presented any topic in which I so 
heartily agree with him as in his remarks on this subject. Everything he has said I 
endorse, the discussion which has since taken place to the contrary notwithstanding. 
If there is a real division of sentiment among our teachers in regard to this matter, 
we ought to find out in what it consists. My friend, Mr. Ormsby, alluded to a dif- 
ference in the abilities of teachers in teaching primary reading. How can that be 
reduced to percentage? That belongs a little to the ideal. I judge of the literary 
qualifications of teachers, and their moral standing, by hearing them read a passage 
or two. They may fail in something pertaining to local geography, may not know 
just what cities are on a certain parallel of latitude ; they may not understand some 
things in arithmetic ; yet they may be teachers of the finest attainments and qualifi- 
cations; such as you would like to have in care of your children. It seems to me 
these things are not to be ignored. We are to judge fairly, and yet they can not 
be reduced to percentage. Let me not be misunderstood. The facts spoken of so 
much, are the basis. We are speaking of the matter of judging fairly other qualifica- 
tions besides these. I can a£5rm the statement made by Mr. Rickoff in regard to a 
lady in the northern part of the State, who had taught with the greatest success in 
different places. She was not able to pass a thorough examination in some things. 
In interest, extraction of roots, or perhaps in more common things, she might fail 
before a board of examiners; and I presume five hundred persons, to my knowledge, 
have endorsed her as the best qualified in all respects to have charge of a company 
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of iittle children. Is there no possible way of securing the services of such teachers 
because in all respects they may not come up to the standard in some of the branches 
which we consider essential, and yet which are outside of their daily work ? 

Mb. Hancock : Would you conform your examination to these exceptional cases ? 
Tell us how to get at what yon call your ideal. 

Mb. Cowdert: I am not a practical navigator; but I understand they have a 
system of reckonings, of mathematical calculations ; but there are days and nights 
of obscurity and storm, when the stars and mathematics fail to guide, and the good 
judgment of the captain eomes in to know how much offing has been made. 

Mb. Hahcock : That may do when the captain is on the ship all the time. 

Mb. Cowdebt: The captain should be on the ship all the time. (Laughter.) 
There is not one-half the time spent in the examination of teachers that there should 
be. I have the statement of a man who passed a teacher's examination in England, 
that it took two weeks. But persons in this State go ten to fifteen miles, get exam- 
ined, get dinner, and return home the same day. 

Mb. Hastzleb: My friend on the right (Mr. Hancock) has said that it is impos- 
sible for examiners to visit the schools. I believe it is impossible for him to do it, 
with his duties as superintendent of the Cincinnati schools. If I happen to be out 
in the country on business, I sometimes slip into a school to see how things look. I 
have done a good deal of visiting in this way, and have become acquainted with 
most of the teachers of my county. 

Mb. White : I see in the room one of the most experienced county examiners in 
the State, who thus far has taken no part in these discussions. I refer to Col. Deuel 
of Urbana, and I hope he may favor the Association with his views on this subject. 

Col. Druel: If I understand the question at issue, it is whether examiners, 
knowing that a teacher is successful, shall let this fact outweigh some deficiencies in 
other respects, and I most heartily say they should. (Applause.) There are teachers 
connected with the schools of which I have charge, who could not pass the examina- 
tions required by law in all the ordinary branches, yet I know that they are the 
most successful teachers we have in the schools, and I would not lose them for any- 
thing. If I were on a board of examiners, I feel that in such cases I could consci- 
entiously certify that these teachers are qualified to teach, because they have been 
doing this for years with success, and I should not need to ask any other questions. 
I agree with friend Cowdery in forming our judgment upon the ideals as far as 
we can. 

Voice : " But they are facts still." 

Col. Deuel : Yes, they are facts still, but I believe there are facts that come in 
our profession that we can not measure^ but which are very important. The spirit 
displayed by the teacher, the style in which he reads, his whole bearing, should be 
taken into the account in the examination. I do it, and my judgment, formed in 
this way, I have found, for many years, to be a better guide than percentages and 
-other matters. Some examiners have adopted the plan of examining, say, on five 
points, and then averaging the percentages. I have known teachers examined in 
this way to reach on four of the branches as high as eighty or ninety per cent, but to 
fail so much upon one important branch as to show that they knew nothing about it ; 
and yet by this plan of averaging the percentages, they would receive a certificate, 
indicating a high grade of scholarship. I think the examination in each separate 
branch should stand on its own basis. 

In Champaign county we issue four grades of certificates. Those who have never 
(taught, but possess a moderate knowledge of the common branches, are given cer- 
tificates for six months. This simply gives them a trial of teaching. They teach 
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8ix months and come back, and if we find that they have been successful, and have 
improved, they obtain a certificate for a year. Those who are familiar with the rules 
of arithmetic, and answer readily the ordinary questions on subjects on which they 
are examined, giving evidence of good general scholarship, receive certificates for 
twelve months. Those who can undergo a further examination, and who have the 
ability to explain the reason for the processes used, as in multiplying a fraction by a 
fraction, or dividing a fraction by a fraction, extracting the square root and cube 
root, and who show familiarity with the other branches, get certificates for eighteen 
months. But no literary attainment can cause them to go beyond that. We give no 
certificates for two years until teachers have shown in the school room their excel- 
lence as teachers. 

I agree that we need county supervision above all thingp. If the law were so 
amended as to make it obligatory on directors to report the success of teachers to 
examiners, it would be some help, though not very reliable. 



DISCUSSION OF MR. HARVETS REPORT ON TEACHERS' INSTI- 
TUTES. 

M. F. CowDERY, of Sandusky, opened the discussion as follows : 
Mr. President— For two reasons I shall occupy the attention of the Association 
but a very few minutes. In the first place, I have already occupied more time than 
properly belongs to me; and, in the second place, Mr. Harvey's report, read at 
Cleveland last year, is so full and complete, and embodies so much practical wisdom, 
that it leaves but little to be said. The report is in a printed form, and all present 
can have access to it, making it unnecessary to go over the general points. I desire 
to suggest to all persons interested in conducting teachers' institutes, that they take 
this report for reference, and I am sure no institute, held in the State of Ohio, can 
fail to receive profit in looking over the points brought out by Mr. Harvey, whose 
long experience and success in this work are worthy of respect and attention, though 
we may all of us feel that we have had some experience and know something of 
what should be done at teachers' institutes. 

Allow me to make a single suggestion. There should be, I think, something like 
gradation or classification in institutes. I mean by this that the institute should be 
adapted to the circumstances of the locality in which it is held. I mean farther, 
that the institutes in the rural districts should be conducted in a different manner 
from those in cities where there are classified schools. It occurs to me that it would 
be very profitable to have institutes specially for teachers of classified schools, be- 
cause their work is different from that in the rural districts, and because, in tliis day 
of progress, we need them. We shall be profited by having such institutes adapted 
to the particular circumstances. Tou may say that the teachers' meetings, beld 
frequently, weekly or semi-monthly, and conducted by the superintendents, take 
the place of such institutes ? That is true in part, and still it will happen in tbo 
best organized system of city schools, that there will be more or less need of su-cb. 
additional helps. We do not get all the wisdom in any one place. They may "b© 
very progressive in the State of Ohio; may have competent teachers; may bav© act- 
ive superintendents, who may hold their teachers' meetings frequently, morkt-lily or 
semi-monthly, and in all that bears upon their work may be very successful , l>ut, it 
is very likely to be true that if the teachers of different cities mingle togetil&er, 
there will be some new light derived from discussion, which never otherwise ^wonld 
have been brought out. It strikes me that it would bo a very good plan for insti- 
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tutes to be held, continuing one or two weeks, to be held in different localities 
under the auspices of this Association — institutes organized with reference to the 
wants of teachers of classified schools. Invite the teachers from the rural districts 
who wish to come or haye qualified themselves for such a course. It may be a single 
paragraph will have created a personal jealousy in this matter. Let all who wish 
coma and take part in the discussions. 

Hon. W. D. Hrnklb : I have noticed a difference in the character of the teachers' 
institutes in different parts of the State, but I have noticed an improvement in one 
direction, namely ; in giving more attention to the principles that underlie the theory 
of education and less to the details. I received an invitation a short time since to 
attend a teachers' institute to be held some time in August, in one of the counties of 
this State. The wording of the invitation indicates to my mind that in that county 
there is still work in a'particular line. They want somebody to go down there who is 
authority on grammar. (Laughter.) That indicates to me that a great deal of time 
may possibly be devoted to parsing this and that word, as the first and the second do 
in ** How do you do ? " In some institutes they dwell upon these things as very 
essential in the matter of education. While I am the last person to disparage the 
idea that we ought to be accurate in all our instruction, it seems to me that in the 
main these ought to be outside matters that shonld be learned in the academy and in 
the high school. The teachers' institute is really not the place for parsing. 

I do not wish to be understood to say that there is no place in the State where at- 
tention should not be given to this subject, because for want of proper schools in 
many of the counties, or in consequence of the fact that the teachers do not attend 
these schools, it is absolutely necessary for the teachers' normal class to come down 
to the very kind of work that we have in our ordinary schools. Here is my friend, 
Mr. Deuel, who has had to do that thing over in Champaign county. He has held 
normal institutes for years, and he gets right down to the work and takes the class 
in arithmetic along regularly, but the work in the teachers' institutes has gone be- 
yond these stages; then a different kind of instruction is a necessity. 

The Northern Ohio Teachers' Association has provided for a two weeks' institute 
to be held at Cleveland, beginning on the 29th of August, for the purpose of teach- 
ing a course of study, mapped out for the lower and high schools. This institute is 
not intended for the teachers in the rural districts, but for the teachers in Cleveland, 
Painesville, Warren, and other towns in that part of the State, which have adopted 
or expect to adopt this course of study, to show them exactly how the thing is to be 
done. A great deal of that kind of instruction which says you must do this and 
that, is still necessary. Much of this institute work is like everything else. Dr. 
Temple claims in the Essays and Reviews, that the reason that God directed the 
Jews specifically in certain particulars, is " because they were just like children, and 
had not sense enough to know better; but as they grew older they began to appreci- 
ate the reason in these things." So many teachers have to tell their pupils to do 
this and that, hoping that in the promised time they may know the reason. 

These different kinds of institutes are held in different parts of the State. I sup- 
pose that in most of the counties they must adapt them to the character of the 
teachers in the county. It may be that occasionally some methods are kept up 
longer than is necessary, and that in some counties they might pass over these de- 
tails to some of the higher principles of education. It may be that in other parts 
they dwell on these higher principles when the teachers ask for something more 
specific and in detail. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE — B. E. WHITE, CHAIRMAN. 

The committee appointed to consider that portion of the President's Inau- 
gural Address relating to School Legislation, has considered the subject, and 
recommends the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Beaolvedf That this Association deeply regrets the failure of the General Assembly 
of Ohio to pass the bill creating the office of County School Superintendent^ and its 
members hereby pledge themselves to keep the value and importance of this great 
measure before the people until its incorporation into the school system of the State 
is secured. 

Besohedf That this Association earnestly petitions the General Assembly to enact 
laws at its next session establishing the Township System, and organizing District 
Normal Institutes, and the friends of education are urged to unite in a strong effort 
to secure such greatly needed legislation. 

The members of the committee present at the conference (Mr. Harper was 
absent) agreed that it would be useless to attempt to secure the passage of the 
County Supervision Bill by the present General Assembly. The reception of' 
the measure in the Senate at the last session shows this. The School Com- 
mittee of that body recommended the indefinite postponement of the bill, and 
the further fact was evident that the majority of the members were opposed to 
the passage of the bill at the present time. There are two reasons for this 
unfavorable feeling in the present General Assembly. One is the fact that the 
members were elected on a definite retrenchment issue, which causes them to 
shrink from any legislation involving an increased expenditure. In the face 
of this feeling, many of the friends of county supervision, and real friends 
too, object to the pressing of the measure to a vote at this time. They believe 
that the large apparent expenditure involved would defeat it by a decisive vote. 
The other cause of this unfavorable feeling is the opposition to the creation of 
new offices. It is claimed that the people are burdened with taxation, and that 
they demand that no new offices shall be created. This consideration is 
strongly urged by the opponents of the measure, and not without effect. 

But whatever may be the motives which govern the members, all who have 
mingled with them and learned their views, agree that the passage of the bill 
by the present General Assembly can not be secured. The opposition to the 
measure is earnest, and many of its friends are indifferent and timid. 

Under these circumstances, your committee think that it is not good policy 
to bring the measure forward at the next session, but that it will be better to go 
before the people, and wait for a more favorable opportunity for legislative 
action. When the measure is again pressed upon the General Assembly, it 
should be done with a reasonable expectation of success, for the defeat of such 
a measure as this greatly increases the effort necessary to secure its final suc- 
cess. The history of this bill shows this. When it was first introduced in 
1867, it had greater strength in the General Assembly than it has had since. 
Its defeat in the House consolidated and encouraged the opposition, and each 
introduction of the measure since has apparently lessened its strength. A 
great measure like this when once stranded, is much like a ship in the same 
condition. It takes more water to get it afloat than was required to float it 
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before it was stranded. The only thing that can often be done is to wait for 
the risincr of the tide — for deeper water. So in regard to this County Super- 
vision Bill. It is now stranded, and the true course is to go before the people 
and create a deeper interest in it — a greater popular demand for its passage* 
We must wait for the rising of the tide and for a favorable breeze. It is 
doubtless true that the success of some measures is secured by their being per- 
sistently pressed upon a legislative body. There are other measures which are 
weakened by defeats, and which need to be introduced at a favorable time and 
with due preparation. This County Supervision bill belongs to this latter class. 
It involves a considerable expenditure, creates a new office in every county, and 
necessitates not a little change in the school system. All these things require 
a favorable opportunity for its success, and united, vigorous, and prompt 
action. Hence the true policy seems to be to let this bill remain on the table 
of the Senate, and to bring forward other needed measures for legislative 
action at the next session. Meanwhile we should continue to press the neces- 
sity of County Supervision upon the attention of the people, and this should 
be done in the hope that the next election will give us such a change, that we 
may go into the General Assembly with this measure, and secure its passage. 

The facts to which reference has been made, also guided the committee in 
determining what measures should be brought forward at the next session of 
the General Assembly. It was thought that the retrenchment issue would de- 
feat the Normal School measure, if urged, and so the less expensive but im- 
portant agency of Normal Institutes was substituted. It is believed that the 
passage of this measure can be secured, and certainly the completion of our 
institute system is greatly needed. The plan is to organize a system of Normal 
Institutes of four to six weeks' session, one to be held annually in each judicial 
district of the State, and all to be supported by State appropriation, and man- 
aged by a Board of Normal Regents. These Normal Institutes will take the 
place of brief Normal Schools, thus supplementing our present institute sys- 
tem, and affording teachers an opportunity to receive more thorough profes- 
sional instruction and training than the present institutes furnish. It is be- 
lieved that the General Assembly will not refuse the small appropriation neces- 
sary for this work. 

The other great measure recommended is the Township System. This will 
cost nothing^ and instead of multiplying offices it will lessen the present num- 
ber. It is high time that our present mongrel and complicated school system 
in townships was made more simple and effective. 

These two measures will nos stand in each other's way. Both may be pressed 
at once, and a united effort on the part of the educators of the State will, it is 
belived, secure their success. They will do a great work for the schools, and 
will prepare the way for the other great measures which must soon follow. 

I am aware that the idea of postponing the County Supervision bill is not a 
pleasant one. After urging a measure for three years, we do not like to bring 
something else forward. But there seems to be no alternative. We ought 
not to postpone all other school measures until we have secured County 
School Supervision. They are too imperatively needed. 

But while we take this course, we do not propose to give up County Super- 
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vision, or to relax our efforts in its behalf. We shall have this measure ; this 
point is not to be yielded. We propose simply to appeal from the General 
Assembly to the people, and, in due time, we shall come back and again ask 
for legislative action. 

Without assuming to speak for all the members of the committee, I give 
these as some of the reasons which have influenced its atJtion ; and I am 
pleased to add that the recommendation of the committee has the concurrence 
of the School Commissioner. 



DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT ON SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

U. T. CuRBAN : I am heartily in favor of this measure, and of putting it in this 
way, not that I love Caesar less, but that I love Rome more. I think i§b great 
measure is county supervision, and I am in favor of doing anything that is honest 
to carry it. I am in favor of the suggestion of the resolution that we carry this 
matter among the people. It is so easy to discuss these resolutions and pass them, 
and then go home and sit down and rest a year, and then come up and talk them 
over again ; and then if we have not obtained our object, complain that the Legisla- 
ture is doing nothing for us. Now, I am of opinion that the Legislature of Ohio 
can be iofluenced directly by this Association for the advancement of any object 
which is a worthy one. I believe that there are enough of us here present in this 
room now to carry the measure of county superintendency through this year or 
next, if we will set ourselves about it with the same energy that we would employ 
in making a good living. Now, let us stir up the people. What do we mean by it? 
We must come in contact with them the same as we would were we seeking for a 
position to teach school. Schoolmasters are looked upon as a peculiar kind of people, 
having no right to meddle with public affairs. They must let politics alone. Now, 
let the Association pass a supplementary resolution, authorizing the issuing of a 
circular letter, to be addressed to the school men of this State, presenting the im- 
portance of county superintendency and urging the circulation of the paper among 
the people for signers, to bolster up the friends of the measure in the Legislature. 

I think that we, as an Association, should devote our energies to this matter, and 
begin the work just here. When we have discussed it here, I am sure that we can 
go home and tell the people that we ought to have county supervision, and give 
good reasons for it; and after convincing them of the necessity of this measure and 
informing them that wo are going to bring this matter before the Legislature, they 
will willingly give us their signatures to a memorial. I hope this Association will 
authorize the Executive Committee to issue a circular letter to the officers of county 
associations and the friends of education generally, asking them to make this a per- 
sonal matter, and get as many petitioners as possible to further this measure. Tell 
everybody that next year we intend to push county supervision everywhere. When 
the members of the Legislature see that the people thus earnestly desire it, we will 
get the legislation needed. 

M. F. CowuEBY : I am glad, Mr. Chairman, of the words of encouragement from 
my friend, Mr. Cnrran. I was silently considering whether I would vote for the 
resolutions or not vote at all. I presume the resolutions are brought forward in 
good faith, and the arguments are in good faith also. Do you know that twenty- 
five years ago the rural districts had better schools than the towns ? Now it is the 
reverse. The schools of the cities and towns now receive the respect of all classes 
of citizens. They are good enough for all, the richest as well as the poorest. Do 
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jou not see that very much of this is owing to the sapervision at the head ? So far 
as I am acquainted through the country, 1 don't believe they get one really good 
winter school one year in five. I know good men, farmers, who desire a better 
state of things. They want a leader, an intelligent superintendent, to whom they 
would give their hearty support. Wd have got to meet opposition in this matter, 
and we can do it in 1870 just as well as in 1880. I would say to gentlemen of the 
Legislature : We have rights in this matter ; the people of Ohio have rights, and 
you shall hear from us. I would rather go home with such sentiments as that. I 
don't think I shall vote for the resolutions. 

A. C. Dkubl : I am one of those who, having put my hand to the plow, don't 
like to look back. Whether we succeed or not, it strikes me that it is our duty to 
try. Instead of either of these resolutions, I feel like offering this substitute : that 
we appoint a committee of this body to appear before the school committees of the 
Legislature and work with them on' this subject. Even if we did no more than that 
it would show that we had not changed. I believe I have never heard a teacher in 
Ohio^press himself, who did not believe that this measure was necessary, almost 
absolutely necessary to the progress of our schools. We have backed down ; we 
are lying on our oars. I don't believe in doing it. If this Legislature does not 
give us this measure I do not see that we are in a worse condition. I woald like to - 
have the members of the General Assembly meet this issue squarely and vote it 
squarely down, if it must be. I have no fears of final defeat, and I believe success 
will come sooner with this kind of operation. 

John Hancock : There is no question about the desirableness of county super- 
vision, but we have had a square vote on it and have been beaten, and I do not see 
why we should reject every other measure, or postpone every other measure and 
press this, when we feel we cannot get it. It is Mr. White's opinion, and I think it 
is the School Commissioner's opinion, and the opinion of many members of the 
Legislature, that we can not get this measure through the present Legislature. 
We do not propose to abandon it, but to continue to push it until the Legislature 
gives us what we ask. There is no backing down about it. But since we can 
not get this now, shall we not bring forward other measures which we can get, and 
which are very important, especially for the rural districts ? 

Mb. Deuel: I wish to correct an inference Mr. Hancock made from my remarks. 
I did not mean to oppose the second resolution. I do not see any opposition be- 
tween the two. 

Ms. GowDEBT : The resolutions are respectful, and they seem satisfactory; but 
one thing is not quite satisfactory, and that is the idea of giving up. The man who 
goes to sea expecting fair weather always, will certainly be mistaken. We have en- 
countered difficulties in our past experience of school legislation, but we have had 
large success. We have generally got the thing in the end. 

E. E. White: We are all agreed respecting the importance of this measure, and 
we have the same end in view. The question is simply one of means — of policy. 
Which is the best way to secure county supervision ? In this matter we should, I 
think, learn wisdom from our past experience. This measure was introduced into 
the General Assembly in the spring of 1867, and it was voted down ^in the House, 
that is, it did not secure the constitutional majority. At the next meeting of the 
Association we resolved, and correctly, I think, to carry it before the next General 
Assembly and press it. It was brought forward and earnest efforts were made to 
secure favorable action, but in vain. It was again pressed at the next session, 
though there was no reasonable hope of success. At the last session of the General 
Assembly it was again introduced, and the result is known to all of us. Do the 
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results show that we have heen doing the very best thing possible for the schools 
of the State ? It was soon evident that the General Assembly of 1868-9 would not 
pass this bill, and yet we could, I think, have secured the passage uf other im- 
portant school measures by that General Assembly. Would it not have been well if 
some other measure had been brought forward at the second session ? The school 
law under which we are working has stood eighteen, years without material change, 
and, while we are thus standing still, other States are passing by us in the work 
of perfecting their school systems. Can we afford to postpone everything else until 
we get county supervision ? 

It is doubtless the true course to stick to this measure, (Mr. Cowdery — We 
must stick to it; that's the doctrine.) but the question is. Shall we, with certain 
defeat before us, press this measure and this alone in this General Assembly ? Do 
we not know that its defeat by a decisive majority will bury county supervision in 
Ohio for the next ten years ? The fact is, the defeat of this measure three yeurs ago 
has been a great hindrance in the way of success. A defeated measure is touched 
by Legislative bodies with care. " Why," they ask, " was this measure defeated by 
the last Legi.slature? " Defeat organizes and encourages the opposition, and when 
a measure of this kind is defeated three times, it is generally effectually killed. 
My opinion is that if we wish to secure county supervision in Ohio in the next 
ten years, we must see to it that this bill is not again defeated. These are my 
views, and, with as sincere a desire for the success of this measure as Mr. Cowdery 
or any other member of this Association, I say let us take it before the people ; let 
US look to the primary elections and see to it that the candidates for the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, of both parties, are in favor of this measure. Let me add that I 
have no wish in this matter contrary to yours. I am ready to yield to the judgment 
of the majority. Whatever is her^ decided upon I shall help carry through. That 
is my position. Let us be done with insinuations in regard to good faith and all 
that ; let us give each other credit for sincerity and honesty, and let us seek for the 
best course to pursue. 

I yield to no man in this State in my confidence in this measure or in my willing- 
ness to labor to secure it. I have advocated county supervision for ten years — have 
written as much on the subject, I think, as any man in the State — and I defy any 
one to name a person who has heard me speak a word in opposition ta this measure. 
I have discussed it in different parts of the State, but not a teacher present has 
heard anything from me in opposition to it. Every citizen of this city where I live, 
and every oflBcer in the State House, with whom I have been associated, will bear 
similar testimony. I have never opposed this measure. I have uniformly advo- 
cated it, and I expect to continue to advocate it until it is a part of the school sys- 
tem, and to support it to the end. 

A. Forbes: I have taken strong grounds in favor of county supervision. I 
introduced a resolution in our Association on that subject, taking grounds from 
which we can never go back. We do not intend to give it up until the measure is 
carried. But if we can not get the best thing now, let us take something. If there 
is a better way of reaching county supervision, that is not going back on the meas- 
ure, let us take it. I was glad to hear the report of the committee. If we see tlie 
breeze is against us, let us tack a little; we shall get into the harbor by and by. 

A. B. Johnson: I say push county supervision, and I think Mr. White lia.a 
indicated the true course. Let us go to the polls and learn the sentiments of 
candidates in regard to this measure, before voting for them. In my opinioii, t.lie 
teachers of Ohio can exert a great political influence. We have a representative a.t. 
every four corners and hundreds in every city. Let us make a drive right ^^^'^^ 
central citadel of power. Let us show our representatives that we design to wor*- 
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this matter ; that we are in earnest. When we appear at primary meetings and 
show that we are disposed to use the political influence we haye, we shall suooeed, 
and not before. 

Geo. S. Orhsbt : I am in favor of the resolutions, because I do not think it wise 
in this Association to run its head against a wall. It is not hard enough to stand 
it. This GcDeral Assembly will not pass the bill creating the office of county super- 
intendent, and we might as well accept this as a fact. If there is any advantage in 
taking an other .course, let it be done. • We shall gain something, and from an ad« 
vanced standpoint, it will not require so great a stride to reach the county super- 
intendency. 

A. J. KiGKOFF : I consented to this report of the committee, being a member 
of it ; but I must confess that I do not sympathize with those who have no hope in 
the matter. It was only four or five years ago that the question of county superin- 
tendency came up before the Legislature of Michigan. It failed. I believe that 
four-fifths of the Legislature pronounced against the measure. The next winter, 
however, the measure was carried by four to one. We have seen such revolutions in 
Legislatures all over the country. It is not impossible that the Legislature of Ohio 
is somewhat like the Legislatures of other States. I don't know but that it would- 
be better to take the first of these resolutions and pass that, and then leave matters 
before the Legislature to the action of our State Commissioner. If we can get in' 
an appeal with any possibility of success in favor of the establishment of district 
institutes, I think he will do so. It is very possible that we may meet with success, 
even before the present Legislature. The Legislature of Ohio, as every other Legis- 
lature in the United States, is anxious to promote the interests of the common 
schools. I believe that if we take the proper means to inform them what is good 
for the common schools, and give them time to rest, as they have had this summer, 
we shall be able to get the bill into the House at the first of next session. I think 
we had better pass the first resolution and pass by the second. I suggest a divis- 
ion on the report of the committee. 

Eeeata.— For " varnish " p. 269, 1. 39, read banish; for " lies/' p. 270, 1. 38, read 
lie; for ** human '* p. 274, 1. 10, read humane. 



EDITORIAL NOTE. 

We present this month the fullest report of the proceedings of the Ohio 
Teachers' Association given in its history. The discussions were reported by 
J. G. Adell & Co., phonographic reporters of this city, and publishers of the 
Ohio Convention Reporter ^ who were engaged for the purpose hj the Execu- 
tive Committee. Their reports will be found remarkably accurate. The dis- 
cussions are a credit to the Association, and the addresses and papers are 
equal, at least, to those of former years, — which is compliment enough. 

We feel that a majority of our readers will vote this number of the Monthly 
worth full one-half of the subscription price for a year. It is more than 
double size. 

The account of the entertainment at the Deaf and Dumb Institution will be 
;jiven next month; also a report of the Superintendents' Association. 
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PESTALOZZIANISM. 

BY W.. T. HARRIS.* 

Two ideas have hitherto prevailed with reference to educ^'^^ 
One side thinks that it should be a cramming process, or »*> 1^^ ^ 
a nourishing one. "Facts," said Mr. Gradgrind, *' are vr\^^''^ ^ 
want." Under this system, the pupil is made to amass partiioix 
lars ad infinitum. This is merely a training of the sensuoixs ^1^ 
ment of the mind, for particulars are presented to us th.r*ovi.g1 
the senses. 

The second form lays stress npon the word discipline. Iti Yx^ 
the notion that man is muscle generally, and hence that th^ xicxirj 
grows by gymnastic training suited to it. TJnfortunatoX^^ ;f< 
this side, it seizes the whole matter formally or abstracted.! 
hence the mind is disciplined by studying things not valu. 
themselves. It therefore degenerates to the same stag^ 
previous one. For, since it is considered a matter of i 
what one studies, and the manner is thought the only 
importance, it forms the habit of studying those very Pai[rt.\^^ ^^ 
amassing lumber-yards and stone-quarries of atomic faot.^ ^"^ ^^^ 
it happens that the cultivation of attention is the good ^ -*- 

But a person may confine his attention to the Egypt.V 
glyphs, or the habits of turtles iand beetles, and acq^i^l^ 
derful power of attention, and thus, according to tM^ 
discipline of mind. Or, again, this may take the forixx 
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iziog etymological trash from the lumber-room of antiquity, until 
a reaction takes place, and the other side asserts itself and says 
again, " We want immediate objects." 

Thus it is in our own time that we see the so-called " object- 
lesson" system arise in opposition to the discipline system in 
vogue. 

<' Let us know what is." ^^ Let us learn from the object itself, 
and not manipulate words." The learner should see, hear and 
feel for himself, say these new lights in the educational world. 
How plausible all this is, and how legitimate, too, in its sphere, — 
its narrow sphere ! But how subversive of all education when it 
is made the whole scope. For we can see, hear and feel, only im- 
mediate objects. No object that possesses universality can be 
thus seized, and here all the ultimate results of science must be 
ignored by that system if it would be consistent. Can we pre- 
sent to the senses a single necessary truth? Can God, freedom 
and mortality be thus cognized? These require rather the pro- 
found reflection of the soul into itself. The mind must rather 
arise out of the senses and the external ; the inward light must 
shine so that by its mild radiance the eternal verities may be- 
come visible. 

In fact, the object-lesson system, as enunciated by its advocates, 
completely inverts the relation of the knower to the known ; in- 
stead of giving the mind tools to subdue and dissolve the external 
fact with, it tells us rather that the external fact is the true al- 
ready, by which we must mould the mind. Thus, instead of 
teaching knowing to be a process by which we dissolve the exter- 
nal and unknown into the internal and known, we should rather 
be taught the opposite by such a system. Therefore, that sys- 
tem is perforce obliged to ignore at every step its fundamental 
pre-supposition , and do the opposite of what it preaches. 

There is no more instructive lesson in pedagogy than the his- 
tory of Pestalozzi. In it we can trace the three stages of object- 
teaching, and see where it ends and what good it achieves. Let 
him who will do this, consult the writings of Carl Yon Raumer, 
himself a pupil of Pestalozzi. 

Pestalozzi lived in the time when Europe was done to death 
with formalism, and the time was preparing slowly and surely 
to burn up in one vast conflagrtition all these worn-out costumes 
in which empty pretension still strutted about and seemed to 
direct. The French revolution and the Napoleonic thirty years' 
war were at hand. Bousseau had lifted up his voice and pro- 
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claimed ITature. Let us all go back to a state of nature and 
free ourselves from these irksome constraints that society has 
imposed upon us. Chateaubriand in his Atala paints for us the 
blessed life of nature led by the North American Indians ; and 
Pestalozzi sets out to reform pedagogy on this plan : " Let us 
teach real objects^'" says he, " and eschew the learning of names 
and artificial distinctions." He took for granted that the imme- 
diately perceived existence is the true. But language is more 
correct; if the abiding is the true, then the name ^^horse^^ is 
truer than any individual horse, for it has outlasted a thousand 
generations of individuals, and has proved itself to stand for the 
genus or species and not for the mere individual. The species 
lives, but the individual dies. No one could defend the immor- 
tality of man except on the ground that in the thinking being 
the individual and the genus are identical. The immediate ob- 
jects of the senses are continually changing, but the kind, the 
species, the genus, abides, and to this the name applies. And 
hence it was a matter of course that Pestalozzi went, straightway 
after his tirade against names, and used names to a superfluity. 
Such was the case. He found that he could not ^x anything 
until he named it, and hence his whole teaching became a teach- 
ing of names right away. " See this hole in the wall," shouted 
Pestalozzi ; and his pupils screamed, " I see this hole in the 
wall." " See this long hole in the wall." " I see this long hole 
in the wall," etc., etc. So the object got named, and its proper- 
ties got joined to it one by one. 

Then Pestalozzi after much experience began to see that if he 
went on taking the real world just as it presented itself, he might 
fritter away all the time in a department that had not the remot- 
est relation to man's true interests, and hence he began to select 
certain spheres of objects, and thus admitted a new contradic- 
tion. Attention is now confined to special objects, and of course 
the others are to be expressly ignored. If you give your atten- 
tion to this special object, you must perforce neglect the thous- 
and other constantly recurring objects that pass before the senses. 

But now Pestalozzi came upon a rock upon which his system 
foundered. For when one sets out to determine what objects 
arc important for man to examine and select in preference to all 
others, he has got the whole problem of life before him and caix 
not solve it by object-lessons at all. Pestalozzi, however, wexxt. 
bravely to work to get an exhaustive classification. He system^ 
atized and tabulated, but it was all in vain ; he needed a syste 
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of philosophy to give him the comprehensive views required for 
classification, and hence could arrive at nothing fixed, or free 
from contradiction ; and, what was worse than all, he found his 
system becoming identical with the previous educational ideas. 
For he had to have books to contain those long tabular lists, and 
they never could be used without study, and study too of names 
almost exclusively I And thus the experience was made, that all 
education drifts into the same channel, and amounts at last to the 
teaching of the conventionalities of intelligence — tools of thought. 
Pestalozzi began with the intention to elevate the natural over 
the spiritual, to dissolve the subject into the object rather than 
the contrary. He virtually inverted his theory and " builded 
wiser than he knew." 

I would not be understood as denying all positive results to 
Pestalozzianism. After the system of teaching grows formal for 
many years, and finally the school becomes a machine, producing 
nearly lifeless products, so that the diploma is only a label cer- 
tifying to the fineness of the flour, after the extreme is reached, 
suddenly from the opposite side there commences a reaction 
which more or less resembles Pestalozzianism. It starts out 
with the laudable intention of arousing the mind to self-activity. 
The method has been named the " waking up " system. Its ad- 
vocates sometimes claim that Pestalozzi revolutionized education 
by initiating the *' method of giving the thing before the name.'^ 
This is rather a thoughtless assertion ; for if a teacher were to 
give no names at all, he would be reduced to pantominie or dumb 
show ; he would act charades. A little attention to the practice 
of such teachers will convince one that they commence, like all 
other teachers, with very general names at fir^t, and gradually 
draw the attention to more and more specific properties (by 
names) ; they define the object more closely, and name it, thus 
proceeding from the vague and general to the specific, using a 
visible and tangible object simply to confine the attention. 

The startling object arouses the attention only while it is new ; 
so soon as it becomes familiar it becomes monotonous. Thus 
Pestalozzi found his pupils continually falling into mere parrot- 
like repetition or imitation. Habit is death to free, spontaneous 
action, but it is also the form that all subordinate action must 
take. The life of spirit must be indicated by its spontaneity 
manifesting itself on continually higher planes, like the plant 
which continually transcends its last year's growth and leaves it 
to become mere dead wood, while the sap circulates in a new 
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growth of leaves and saplings. Whatever thought conquers, 
becomes in a measure reduced to the habitual, and it exercises 
its powers to the extent of their first activity thereon. The 
proposition in geometry that required the full exertion of all the 
strength of attention to master it, once mastered, can be re- 
thought with comparativelj' little exertion. This statement re- 
garding habit holds good in all spheres, excepting only that of 
pure thought, which requires always the complete activity of the 
thinker, as Aristotle long ago remarked. 

Neither the formal method, which lays all its stress on disci- 
pline — indifferent to the objects taken up in the course of study — 
nor the objective method, which aims to cultivate chiefly the fac- 
ulty of apprehension, commonly assuming the sensuous origin 
of all knowledge, neither of these can be regarded as complete 
for the true system. The '* conventionalities of intelligence'* 
must necessarily form the content of education. The *'what*' 
one studies is as important as the " how " he studies it. To get 
the mastery of those '* theoretical tools," before spoken of, is the 
main object. To free oneself from the thralldom of the senses 
and arrive at clear reflection and comprehensive reasoning is the 
desideratum; hence the teaching which starts with sensuous ob- 
jects will do best when it elevates its pupils soonest above the 
need of such aids to secure attention. 

Thus the true method of pedagogy should be that which holds - 
firmly to the course of study that takes up in order the "con- 
ventionalities of intelligence." The acquirement of myriads of 
facts relative to the growth of coffee, tea, cinnamon, or the man- 
ufacture of silk, iron, glass, cotton cloth, etc., etc., is a poor sub- 
stitute for the culture derived by devoting the same time to the 
fundamental studies in their regular sequence. 

The fundamental studies — the basis of education — undoubtedly 
must begin thus : " I. Eeading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar and History; II. Algebra and Geometry ; the study 
of Latin, German or French, Natural Philosophy (Physics), 
these come next. 

Afterwards, special sciences— such as Chemistry, Physiology, 
Botany, Astronomy, the higher Mathematics, Greek, Literat\ire, 
mental and moral Philosophy, Aesthetics. 

All the time that the pupil can command in school should. \>e 
devoted to the mastering of this general course, rather tViaxi lo 
special arts. The superiority of one generally cultivated, OT^ex 
one who has omitted any of these three stages, is unquestioned. 
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The time devoted to Algebra would be better spent than if de- 
voted to studying the mechanism of a steam engine. A knowl- 
edge of Greek would be better than a knowledge of book-keep- 
ing, important though the latter may be. 

The immense progress of the natural sciences enlist so much 
the popular favor, that there is a strong effort made to supplant 
some of the studies mentioned — Greek and Latin, for example — 
by those sciences. The merely empirical stage of natural science 
had reached its highest development, and scientific men are now 
everywhere beginning to be occupied with a higher phase in- 
volved in the "correlation offerees." They are entering the 
stage of reflection. There is therefore no longer any danger to 
be apprehended from a too predominating influence of physical 
science over the " humanities." — Annual School Report, 



SPELLING. 

BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK.* 

For many years our Primary Schools suffered for want of a 
suitable spelling-book. The book in use ought to have been en- 
titled "A Contrivance to Hinder Children from Learning to 
Spell." The introduction of the speller now in use, which took 
place about three years ago, lifted a great burden from the teach- 
ers and pupils, and prepared the way for a more rational mode 
of teaching spelling. Ever since, there has been a constant pro- 
gress in this branch ; still, there are many teachers who might 
manage it to much better advantage than they now do, and 
therefore I propose to present a few suggestions as to methods 
of teaching spelling, which have been derived from my observa- 
tions in visiting these schools. 

And first, a definite lesson should be assigned, and the pupils 
should be particularly informed as to how they will be required 
to recite. If the lesson is from the reading-book, the particular 
words to be studied should be designated, or only a short passage 
should be given out, if every word is to be studied. It is not 
best to give young children several pages, with the direction, 
" study the difficult words," for they do not know how to select 
the right words to study ; and not being able to study all the 

* Saperin ten dent of the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. 
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words to any purpose, they are apt to become discouraged, and 
give up trying. 

The lesson should be read before it is studied for spelling, 
whether from spelling-book or the reader. There are various 
methods of conducting this exercise. No one method should be 
practised to the exclusion of all others. The mode of proceed- 
ing should be varied; in order to keep up the interest of the pu- 
pils, and to adapt the exercise to their age and advancement. 
By reading the spelling lesson, I mean spelling by looking on 
the words, instead of spelling from memory. 

The following are some of the ways of varying this exercise : 

1. Each word is pronounced by the teacher, then pronounced 
and read in concert by the class. In practising this method, 
great care is necessary to avoid a sing-song tone. To prevent 
this disagreeable tone, a slight pause must be made after the pro- 
nunciation of the name of each letter. The sing-song tone is a 
fault never to be allowed under any circumstances ; no really 
skillful teacher ever does permit it. 

2. Each word is pronounced in order by the teacher, pro- 
nounced in concert by the class, and then read in turn ; that is, 
after the first word has been pronounced by the teacher and 
class, it is read by the first pupil, the second pupil reading the 
second word after it has been pronounced by the teacher and 
class, and so on. 

3. The teacher first pronounces each word, and then the pupils 
pronounce and read individually in turn, after the teacher. 

4. The teacher pronounces a word, and then calls upon the 
pupils at random, to pronounce and read. 

5. The words are pronounced and read in turn by the pupils, 
without depending upon the teacher for the first pronunciation. 
If a child hesitates in pronouncing his word, or mispronounces 
it, any one in the class may prompt or correct him. The exer- 
cise is thus made a sort of game, a contest, each pupil being stim- 
ulated to try to pronounce his word promptly and correctly, 
and at the same time to be ready to pronounce any word that 
may be missed by any other pupil, and thus the capital object of 
securing the attention of all the members of the class, is to a 
great extent secured. This exercise will be found very useful 
in promoting progress in reading, — in training the eye to recog- 
nize words by their forms, without regard to connection in the 

sentence. 

* 

6. The pupils may pronounce and read the words alternately ; 
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that is, the first pupil pronounces the first word and the second 
reads it ; the third pronounces the second word and the fourth 
pupil reads it, and so on. 

7. One pupil may pronounce a word, the next read and pro- 
nounce one syllable, the next pupil the second syllable, and then 
combining it with the preceding syllable, and thus proceeding 
until the whole word is read, the whole class completing the 
operation by pronouncing the word. 

8. The above mode (No. 7) may be varied by requiring each 
pupil to take only one letter instead of a syllable. 

9. Every word which presents any difficulty or peculiarity of 
pronunciation, should be spelled by sounds. This should be done 
sometimes in concert, and sometimes individually. 

The importance of spelling by writing is now admitted by all 
intelligent teachers. Some even go so far as to contend that this 
is the only proper mode of teaching spelling. But there is such 
a thing as carrying a good thing to an injurious extreme. Oral 
spelling, properly conducted, is very useful, especially in the 
primary course of education, and it should have at this stage a 
pretty large share of time and attention. Still, it is not suffi- 
cient of itself to make good practical spellers. Spelling by writ- 
ing should therefore be taught in connection with oral spelling. 

I sometimes find written spelling conducted in an injudicious 
manner. A long lesson is given out, and the children are direct- 
ed to copy all tlie words on their slates. This is in some cases 
required of children who have never been previously instructed 
to any considerable extent in forming the letters, either in Boman 
or script characters, and the consequence is, that the time which 
should have been employed in studying the lesson is almost 
wasted in the task of trying to represent the words by marks 
which hardly deserve to be called letters. 

Oral spelling should precede written. Not that the whole 
spelling-book should be spelled orally before writing exercises 
are begun, but each lesson should be learned and spelled orally 
before it is written, especially in the first steps of instruction. 
It may be well to assign a portion of each lesson to be copied on 
the slate ; but the amount of writing or printing assigned in this 
way should be limited. It should be so limited as to leave time 
enough for studying the lesson, besides the task in writing:. It 
should be laid down as a rule, that every word so copied should be 
done with great care and exactness. From the outset, the ha4)it of 
writing neatly and accurately should be cultivated. The teacher 
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in a lower grade ought not to permit the indulgence of any habits 
which the teacher in a higher grade will need to correct. At first, 
but a single word should be given to be copied, and the number 
should be increased only with the increased ability of the pupils 
to form the letters with accuracy. — Semi-Annual Meport. 



0]^ THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 

BY T. E. SULIOT. 

The teaching of history in the junior classes of our schools 
seems to me to be, in most cases, little better than humbug I 
The knowledge taught consists of the dry bones of facts bound 
together by equally dry ligaments of dates, forming altogether 
a lifeless and unlovely skeleton. 

Our common historical manuals are little more than soul- 
less compilations, more or less exact and matter-of-fact. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for how few are qualified to write for 
children ! In order to write a history glowing with life, that a 
boy or girl will sit down to read con amore, one must have the 
genial, sympathizing spirit, the graphic power, that spontaneous 
flow and mastery of simple yet perfect language, manifested by 
8uch men as Walter Scott in his Grandfather's Tales ; by Dickens 
in his History of England for children ; and, even in their artis- 
tic hands, continuous history must present much of what is dry 
and repulsive. 

But if, giving up the attempt to present a complete, consecu- 
tive narrative, some one were to select only the sensational parts,* 
marked by striking events that stirred the hearts and influenced 
the condition of the people ; if, by the God-imparted gift of sym- 
pathy, he strove to identify himself with the actors in the drama, 
to transport himself to the theatre of action and dip his pencils 
in the couleur locale of the time and country, he might write what 
children would eagerly read and with difficulty forget — though 
his book might not be found very manageable in common hands, 
as a text-book in the school room. Eschewing philosophical dis- 
quisitions on the causes and consequences of events, court in- 
trigues, diplomatic arts, etc., it would aim only at producing 
strongly relieved and vividly colored paintings, which, if sue- 
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cessfully executed, would be treasures in the home or school 
library. The sagacious teacher would know how to use such 
books as incentives to the love of reading and as instruments for 
the training of memory and imagination. Under the magnetism 
of his influence, there would be little need to urge the scholars 
to read history presented under so winning a garb. They would 
be only too eager, and there would thus be impressed on their 
mind, as no mere compendium could do, the salient points of 
ancient history, both legendary and authentic. They would thus 
be enticed to read such books as Plutarch, Schmidt's or Momm- 
sen's History of Eome, and that delightful book which I lately 
had the pleasure of reviewing in this journal — Anderson's Bloss's 
Ancient History. 

In my own boyhood (more than half a century ago, reader !) 
a special literature for the young had scarcely dawned ; yet, 
limited as were my literary resources, there was no need to ad- 
vise me to read those odd volumes of Rollings History of Rome, 
which had some how come into my possession, Plutarch's Lives 
(a cheap copy bought by my painfully hoarded up pennies), the 
Travels of Anacharsis, Homer, Telemachus, &c., lent me by some 
benevolent soul, whose memory I bless even now. I read and 
re-read my scanty treasures, dramatized the most striking events 
on a rude theatre made of an inverted table, with large ivory 
chess-men as performers, whilst my play -fellow and I, behind 
the scenes, declaimed the words which Hector or Achilles, Alex- 
ander or CfiBsar, the knights of the Crusades or Moorish heroes, 
were made to utter in our dear story-books. Such portions of 
history we could not, we never did forget. Just as it has been 
again and again acknowledged by readers of Shakspeare or Wal- 
ter Scott that the parts of history which they remember best are 
those which form the subject of the plays of the one or the ro- 
mances of the other. 

I would say, then, throw overboard those formal, dry, lifeless 
recitations of history (so called) with which our younger classes 
are dosed, and substitute in their place subjects of such undis- 
puted fitness as familiar lessons on the structure and functions 
of our bodily organs, the laws of health, and the law of physical 
nature, etc. At the same time, let the school library be bounti- 
fully stored with graphic narratives of picturesque periods of 
ancient and modern history, written in the glowing style of Pres- 
cott, Washington Irving, Scott, Dickens, Macaulay, &c. Let 
every encouragement be given to the young folks to resort to 
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these books for subjects for their essays and compositions. Let 
the walls of the school room be hang with chronological tables, 
got up in a clear, bold type, not too crowded with dates, but pre- 
senting only the chief land-marks of history. Let the scholars 
be directed how to locate in those charts the time of any event 
that has interested them, as they do their locality in the geo- 
graphical maps. 

Just as I would postpone the systematic study of Grammar 
until the student's mind is ripe for Mental Philosophy, so I 
would not attempt to teach the Philosophy of History until he 
may be supposed to have the power and a latent desire to deduce 
events from their causes and trace them down to their conse- 
quences ; until he can follow out the stream of history and, 
through the whole course of events, realize the accomplishment 
of God's providence and will. 

As to the mode of conducting such a class, it will advanta- 
geously vary with the character and previous culture of the stu- 
dents, and the teacher's peculiar views and taste. But I would, 
at any rate, advise the teacher who has not yet stereotyped his 
own method, to study that of Mr. Anderson, a brief sketch of 
which was published in the March number of the Monthly, 

With such helps as Arnold's History of Eome. Hallam's Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages, his Constitutional History of England, 
Guizot's History of Civilization, a good history of the American 
Constitution, a teacher well qualified in heart and learning and 
a sound, common-sense philosophy, could lay out for pupils old 
enough to enter into his spirit and follow its leadings, a most in- 
teresting and instructive course — such a course as I heard my 
loved and venerated friend. Dr. Craig, formerly of Antioch Col- 
lege, trace out for a class of adult colored students at Wilber- 
force. Who that witnessed their rapt attention and heard their 
remarks after the lesson was over and the gifted teacher was 
gone, could question the influence of such a course on heart, 
mind and soul, and over the future lives of the pupils ? 

Compare with this living instruction the weariness of the same 
students in their raw boyhood and girlhood, poring over and la- 
boriously committing dry records of events and dates, lifelessly 
strung together, without the golden thread needed to bind them 
into one harmonious whole ! 
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ENTERTAINxMENT AT THE DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

REPORTED BY J. G. ADKL, PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTER. 

On Thursday evening, after tbe adjournment of the Ohio Teachers' Associ- 
ation, a delightful entertainment was given to the members by tbe Board of 
Education and citizens of Columbus, at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
The members of the Association and citizens assembled to the number of 
three to four hundred, and, after spending an hour or so in pleasant social inter- 
course, they were invited to the large dining room, where they partook of a 
delicious repast, and were then requested to repair to the chapel. 

The audience upon convening in the chapel was called to order by Mr. T. 
C. Mendenhall, of Columbus, who announced that Hon. C. N. Olds had been 
selected as chairman of the meeting. As Mr. Olds stepped forward he was 
greeted with applause. He spoke as follows : 

SPEECH OF HON. C. K. OLDS. 

€ desire to say that in consenting to occupy this position for a few minutes, it is 
distinctly understood'that I am not to provide the ** feast of reason ;'* that is not 
a part of my occupation for the present hour. I desire simply, as the chairman of 
this meeting, to say a word on behalf of the Board of Education of this city. As I 
understand, they are the host this OTcning, and speaking for them as the representa- 
tives of our citizens, I desire to say that we are glad to meet with the members of 
the State Teachers' Association, not simply in their more active duties in their asso- 
ciation from day to day as they have been engaged for the past two or three da^s, 
but also in this social capacity where we are hospitably welcomed, that we may be- 
come better acquainted with each other, and where we may unbend ourselves some- 
what, and be relieved from the formalities of professional life. 

It becomes my very agreeable duty, gentlemen and ladies, on behalf of the Board 
of Education and our citizens, to express to you our hearty welcome in your present 
visit to our city, , and our pleasure in becoming acquainted with you as we have been 
permitted to do in the informal exercises of this evening. (Applause.) 

RESPONSE. 

Mr. A. C. Deuel, of Urban a, President elect of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, responded briefly as follows: 

Mr. President : It becomes my pleasant duty to say a word in reference to the 
hospitality of the citizens of Columbus, offered to us through the Board of Educa- 
tion. We teachers believe in the old adage, "All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy." As teachers, we are made better by such an interchange of amenities 
and courtesies as we have enjoyed with each other and with the citizens here this 
evening, and we accept this very kind and hospitable entertainment at your hands, 
with heartfelt thanks. It has been very generally expressed by members of the 
Association, that in the daily sessions, and especially in this hospitable entertain- 
ment, this has been one of the most pleasant meetings the Association has ever held. 
In their behalf I thank you, and through you the Board of Education and all your 
citizens. (Applause.) 

The chairman said that he was happy to be able to magnify his office, by pre- 
senting to the audience the executive officer of the State of Ohio — our excel- 
lent Governor Hayes. He could not say that the Governor ever served in this 
State as a school teacher, but it was his impression that for four or five years — 
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from 1861 to 1865 — he was engaged in teaching down south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. (Applause.) 

SPEECH OF GOY. HAYES. 

After the applause with which the Governor was greeted, had subsided, he 
spoke as follows : 

Mr. President; Ladies and Gentlemen : As I was entering the hall, a very sensi- 
ble young lady near me — perhaps suspecting I would be called upon to make a 
speech — remarked, ** I hope, anyhow, that the speeches will be short,'* (laughter) and 
she added, ** spicy, too." The first condition I can meet, but I can not attempt 
the second. 

I am yery glad to have the opportunity to talk, for a moment, to the ladies and 
gentlemen who are the educators of the children of Ohio. From the time of the 
opening prayer on Tuesday evening up to the close of this convention, I have at- 
tended the sessions about as regularly, I believe, as any outsider, having failed to 
hear the reading of but one paper, and only an hour's debate. 

Mr. Carlyle has remarked that it is to be lamented, that two of the finest nations on 
earth, the English and American, are so much given to gah. There is probably 
some truth in this. In my profession, with courts in session during three-fourths of 
the year, and in three or four years' attendance upon the debates in Congress, be- 
sides attending religious conventions, political conventions, &c., I have heard a good 
deal of that which Mr. Carlyle calls gah — as much, perhaps, as one of my age ought 
to hear. (Laughter.) But I have this to say : Never in my life have I seen any 
body of people engage in a debate, that went at the subject with the first sentence 
and with so little circumlocution, as in your convention. I believe I recollect but 
two or three speakers who, when they rose to speak, made even so much of an in- 
troduction as to say that they did not expect to speak on the subject. The speakers 
went right at it, and quit when they got through. 

I shall remember all my days what I have learned at your convention, and to show 
that it is not without effect upon myself, I now bid you good night. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

SPEECH OF HON. A. D. WILLIAMS. 

Hon. a. D. Williams, State School Superintendent of West Virginia, was 
next introduced. After expressing the pleasure he had enjoyed in listening to 
the discussions of the Association and making the acquaintance of so many, 
he said : 

I have the privilege accorded me of conveying to you the greeting of one of the 
youngest sisters in the family of state school systems. She has not arrived at sweet 
sixteen. In fact, she is only a bonny, bouncing, romping six-year old (laughter); 
but we think she is a pretty fair specimen. I was impressed to day with the fact 
that our school system possesses some things in advance of yours. We have two 
things for which yon are still struggling to attain. In listening to your discussions 
to-day I realised your great need of county supervision ; I do not see how you get 
along without it. We have this in West Virginia. We have also normal schools 
sustained by the State. Three of these are already in operation. * « « 

We feel that we could not get along without them, and we trust yon will not get 
along without them much longer. (Applause.) 

The chairman next introduced Mr. Fay, Superintendent of the Deaf and 
Dnmb Institution, who remarked, that the institution for deaf mutes differed 
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from other educational institutions in nothing except that the eye is ad- 
dressed instead of the ear. He said that he wonld give some illustrations 
of the way in which this was done, by the aid of some of their pupils and 
teachers who were present 

The audience were then delightfully entertained for some time with exercises 
by the deaf mutes. 

A song was afterwards sung by Gov. Greiner, and short addresses made by 
Mr. Bickoff, of Cleveland, and Mr. Sullivant, of Columbus, when Mr. £. E. 
White was called upon to make the closing speech. 

MR. white's speech. 

I am happy to be able to represent the members of the Association, and also the 
ottizens of this city ; and let me first say that I feel proud of the Board of Edaea 
tioB of this city, who have so generonsly shown their appreciation of the profession 
represented in this Association. I am also proud of my fellow citizens who are here 
in such large numbers to-night, gladdening us hy their presence, their social inter- 
oourse, and good cheer. I desire to thank those who have met with us in our daily 
sessions, and manifested so lively an interest in our proceedings. 

It is now late, and I can say but a few parting words to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. I trust you will all carry from this meeting the most pleasant recollections, 
and that its remembrance will awaken no other feeling but that of love and kind- 
ness toward each other. It is a pleasure to me to know that through all the his- 
tory of our Association, its meetings have been unmarred by any ill feelings or 
personal clashing. This harmony is, to me, one of the most pleasant features of oar 
annual gatherings. They have been happily free from cliques and rings for the pro- 
motion of one or the pulling down of another. [There may be an exception.] We 
often differ in opinion, and we express our views with frankness and boldness. We 
not unfreqnently cross lances, but the current of kind feelings is not broken. 

The speaker then referred to the importance of the teacher's work and mis- 
sion, and closed with an eloquent exhortation to those present to meet the 
responsibilities resting upon them. 



OHIO SQPERINTENDENTS' ASSOCIATION. 

The State Association of School Superintendents held its annual meeting 
in the High School Building, Columbus, Ohio, July 5, 1870. 

The President, Mr. Cowdery, being absent, the Association was called to 
order by Mr. Hancock, of Cincinnati, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

After prayer by President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, A. J. Rickoff, Su- 
perintendent of the Public Schools of Cleveland, made a report on " The 
Nomenclature of School Classification." He recommended (1) that the public 
schools be divided into two general classes, to be called High Schools and 
Common Schools, the former to cover a period of four years, and the latter a 
period of eight years ; and (2) that the Common Schools be divided into eight 
grades, the lowest to be called the eighth grade; the next the seventh, etc. 

Hon. W. D. Henkle, State School Commissioner, said that he was glad this 
subject had been brought up. In reporUng the statistics of the schools of the 
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State, it is desirable to make a distinction as to the amount of money expended 
for the different classes of schools. In the printed blanks for the use of Boards 
of Education, the expenditure for tuition is given under the two heads of High 
Schools and Primary Schools, while the terms intermediate and grammar 
schools are not used. The term Primary School is used because it is used in 
the law. The language of the law is, "Primary and High Schools." He 
would be very well satisfied with Mr. Rickoff's plan, but would add another 
item showing the amount paid for supervision. He approved heartily of the 
idea of classifying the primary schools, and naming the several grades accord- 
ing to the number. When Superintendent at Salem, he numbered the grades 
from one up to ten, ten being the highest; the pupils going from one grade to 
the next higher every year, until the ninth grade, in which they remained about 
two years. The average age of the pupils entering the Salem High School was 
about sixteen or seventeen years. In larger cities they enter the High Schools 
earlier. 

StJPT. Hancock, of Cincinnati, referred to the anomalous grading of the 
Cincinnati schools, the District Schools being higher than the primary grades 
of other cities, and the- Intermediate Schools, including the two upper classes 
of grammar schools. He thought that any step toward uniformity was desir- 
able, but a uniform gradation and nomenclature would not wholly remove the 
difficulty of comparing schools. For this purpose, the course of study must 
also be uniform. If the course of study in one city is made broader, there will 
be less ground gone over in each branch. Pupils who have only reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and grammar, will advance more rapidly in these branches than 
those who also have music, drawing, object lessons, language lessons, etc. He 
could not determine the standing of pupils in other cities, reported as in A Pri- 
mary, B Primary, etc., unless the studies pursued were also given. He would 
like to have a particular grade in the schools of Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, and other cities, represent the same standing. 

SupT. Mitchell, of Columbus, thought that one of Mr. Hancock's positions 
was not well taken. Horace Mann said that a child that learned to write and 
draw at the same time, would learn to write faster than if he pursued writing 
alone. When, as in Cincinnati and other large cities, drawing, music, object 
lessons, etc., are pursued, the pupils will be found as far advanced in the other 
branches as those in smaller towns, who have been pur&uing the same branches 
the same length of time. The fact is also known that at the end of the twelfth 
year in Cleveland, Cincinnati and other cities, the pupils have gone through 
more of the leading branches than in smaller places. This result is owing to a 
better classification, and the consequent greater time given teachers. He was 
in favor of rejecting the term Grammar School; would call the first four years 
Primary ; the next four Intermediate; and the last four the High School. The 
Intermediate occupies an intermediate position between the Primary and the 
High School. 

SupT. RicKOFP said that when he went to Cleveland, he was told that there 
were so many Grammar Schools in the city, but in some of these so-called 
Grammar Schools he found three classes, in others four classes, and in some 
there were even more than four, to relieve the crowded condition of the lower 
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rooms. He insisted that the schools be graded, so that the standing of the 
papii could be known from the number of his grade. He had aimed in the 
report to fix upon a certain classification and a plan by which to name these 
different steps or grades. 

Mr. Forbes, of Cleveland, thought that the object could be reached better 
throusrh a uniform course in those studies deemed essential. In northeastern 
Ohio much has been done by the general adoption of similar courses of study. 
Pupils, received from other towns, can generally be classified when it is known 
that they were in a certain grade. A few years ago it was impossible to do 
this. Pupils coming from other towns would be away ahead in some branches 
and much behind in others, so that it was difficult to classify them at all. With 
a uniform course of study, the standing of a pupil in any particular school 
will tell in just what grade he belongs. 

SuPT. CowDERY, of Saudusky, admitted that there has been a great improve- 
ment in the classification of schools in the cities within the last few years, but 
he thought that great advantages are to be gained by a better classification 
than has yet been reached. The child of seven or eight years of age is fre- 
quently seen in the same class with those of twelve or thirteen, on account of 
similar attainments. There are injurious effects often arising from this assoei- 
ation of younger and older pupils, and in matters of discipline there are diffi- 
culties. It would perhaps cause an additional expense to keep those of near 
the same age together, yet he believed that the time is coming when it will be 
done. He was becoming almost indifferent in regard to the reports of schools 
from other cities, because he could not take time to understand their classifi- 
cation and nomenclature. If there were some explicit statements in regard to 
the different grades, or were the courses of study uniform, these reports might 
be referred to with some satisfaction, but, as it is now, their classification is 
simply local 

E. E. White, of Columbus, said that the term Common School is used 
throughout the country to denote the whole public school system, and there was 
an objection to its restriction to the grades below the High School. This 
would, in a measure, detach the High School from the school system, and thus 
lessen its hold upon the popular sympathy and support The enemies of the 
High School would like to see it separated from the Common Schools, as they 
could then strike it with more effect, as a school for a favored class and not 
for the people. He thought there was also an objection to the calling of all 
the lower grades Primary Schools. This, in the popular mind, would degrade 
the Grammar Schools, since the term primary has a more restricted meaning. 
He favored the division of the public or common schools into three classes, to 
be called, Primary, Grammar or Intermediate, and High. He liked the idea of 
grading the schools by years, but preferred Mr. Henkle's plan of naming the 
grades. It seemed more natural to call the lowest or first year's grade the first 
grade. The question was also raised whether there was not danger of carrying 
this matter of uniformity too far. He thought it more important that school 
systems in different cities should be improved and vitalized, than that they 
should be made uniform. A degree of uniformity is desirable, but when uni- 
formity in classification, text-books, and courses of study is secured at the sacri- 
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fice of individuality in instruction and management, a dead mechanism is sub- 
stituted for that vital power which is better. 

SuPT. RiCKOFP said that his proposition referred simply to nomenclature. 
There were other questions lying all around this of great interest and import- 
ance. He would use the term public schools to denote the whole system but 
did not know whether it was best to apply the term primary to all the grades 
below the High School. Parents might think their children were down too low ; 
the High Schools would become crowded; and some Grammar Schools might 
not be satisfied. 

Supi'. Hancock thought it utterly impracticable to fashion any uniform course 
of studies that would suit all the cities and towns and be adopted by them and 
he was glad that it was impracticable. He did not want the uniformity that 
would be brought about by such a course. In many places the pupils are not 
so thoroughly drilled by si/stem as in the larger cities, yet the schools do send 
out young men and women who have more vitality of life and soul, and who 
do more good in the world than many who go from the city schools with all 
their machinery. (Applause.) 

Mr. Henkle said that he had thought over this subject considerably and had 
come to the conclusion that the common school system was only intended for 
the average mind. If we grade by years, it will indicate so much training or 
culture, whether it means a certain amount of arithmetic or other branches. 
He suggested that the term common schools be used in preference to that of 
public schools, not because he liked it, but because it was used in the law, 

Mr. Joseph Sullivant, of Columbus, thought the term intermediate prefer- 
able to Grammar. The state of things under which the term Grammar 
Schools originated, did not exist now, and the term was no longer applicable 
He hoped the Association would not do anything to make wider the gulf be 
tween the lower and the High Schools. He feared there was a tendency in the 
popular mmd to separate the High Schools from the others. J^et them all be 
called Common Schools. 



SuPT. RiCKOPF offered as a substitute for his report the following resolution : 




A vote being taken on the substitute, it was lost 

A motion to divide the schools into High Schools and Primary Schools w«« 
lost, and after considerable .discussion it was voted to divide the 8ohonl« k 7 
the High School into eight grades. ''^''''^^ ^^^^^ 

Mr. Henkle moved that the grade for the first year be called the First Gr.^ 
the second year the Second Grade, etc. The motion was supporteHv 9 / 
Lnkens, of Kent, and Supt. Harper, of Bucyrus, and opposed bv Mr l^^t 
On motion of Mr. Hancock it was laid on the table un^lTjLfon^^^^^ 

A committee of three was appointed to nominate officers for t J,o • * 
year, and the Association adjourned to 2^ o'clock. ^"^^"'"^ 
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Afternoon Session. 

SupT. Hancock, from the Committee on Nominations, reported the following 
officers for the ensuing year : 

President — A. J. Rick off, Cleveland. 

Vice President — J. C. Harper, Sidney. 

Secretary — George A. Carnahan, Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee — Wm. Mitchell, Columbus; Geo. S. Ormsby, Xenia; 
J. C. Hartzler, Gallon; W. W. Ross, Fremont; H, M. Parker, Mansfield. 

The subject of numbering the grades in the primary schools was taken up. 
Mr. Hancock moved, as a substitute, that instead of numbers, the letters 
A, B, C, &c., be used ; A denoting the highest grade. On motion, the substi- 
tute was adopted. 

The remaining portion of the afternoon was devoted to the discussion of 

DEFECTS OP GRADED SCHOOLS. 
Hon. W. D. Hekkle opened the discussion as follows : 

Some of the defects of our graded school system were pointed out this morning. 
One is that they do not give the brighter class of pupils the opportunities many per- 
sons think they should have. In some places there is a kind of mill which the 
pupil must go,through, and the bright ones are held back, while the dull ones are 
pushed forward, and all made to tally with the average or an under-average. Many 
of you have observed, no doubt, that some young men from the country, who go to 
school probably only in the winter, enter the classes in our graded schools, and in a 
very few years are considerably in advance of all our pupils whom we have drilled so 
thoroughly. Now this drill system is not a very rapid one, on the contrary it is a 
slow one. It is true it would seem that these young men fall short in the examina- 
tions required in these classes, but, as to strength of mind and ability to grasp the 
subjects brought before them, they are sometimes far in advance of the other pupils. 
The questions have often occurred to my mind, Why is it? What is the matter ? 

It has been my practice to advance pupils from one grade to another at any time 
they were ready. If from home instruction or by other means the pupil is advanced 
and shows that he is ready, let him go into the school above at any time in the year. 
In some schools this plan would no doubt work great improvements. We would 
probably find large numbers of pupils that might be promoted, at any time in the 
year, and no diflBculty will arise out of it. It will be plain to the other pupils that 
such classmates are in advance in their class, and ready to enter the class above them. 

This mode of promotion, however, can not be very well carried out in our high 
schools. It is almost impossible in our high schools to promote a pupil from the 
freshman or first year of the course to the second year of the course. The pnpils of 
these classes have about as much to carry as any of them can carry, and I have no 
very clear remedy for this case. It is true it might be done by private instruction, 
and, if it can be done, I would say promote them to the class above. 

There is another fault to which I will here refer. It is, that we get pupils into 
these higher grades in the schools too soon. I know some of our prominent educa- 
tors are in favor of very early graduation. There seems to be a disposition to run 
through this little matter of education in a little while. I do not very much favor 
the idea of early graduation. There is something in the maturity of the body that 
adds strength to the mind. It would be better if pupils could not go to the high 
school until they are sixteen or seventeen, and graduate from college when they are 
from twenty-one to twenty-five, than earlier. We all know that pupils get into the 
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larger books at too early an age. In order to obviate this difficulty, I adopted at 
Salem two series of Readers, which in the aggregate numbered about fourteen. So 
when a class had gone through a First Reader of one series, it took another First 
Reader of another series to keep longer in the same grade of reading. In some 
places there might be a difficulty about the purchase of books, but it so happened 
that I had no trouble of this kind in adopting this plan. 

The matter of promotion from one school to another, it seems to me, ought to be 
left to the principal or superintendent of schools, in large cities ; but when a pupil 
is to be advanced from class A to class B, let it be decided by the teacher. There 
will be some trouble in managing this thing. Sometimes you will find the A class 
becoming larger than the B class. 

I have traveled over the State of Ohio considerably within the last year, and have 
seen a great many superintendents, and, for twenty years or more I have conversed 
much with superintendents of schools, and 1 have to say that, owing to the individ- 
uality Mr. White talked about this morning, the different ways schools are superin- 
tended in the State of Ohio, is absolutely marvelous. (Laughter.) I think it is 
very difficult to find two schools that are superintended in the same way. In this 
direction Mr. White will find enough individuality. I am in favor of individuality, 
and don't say this to slight the idea. 

In some places the superintendents teach nearly all the time. Others teach an 
hour, some a half hour, and others two hours a day. In some cases the superin- 
tendent is a kind of thrashing machine for the whole affair. Every bad pupil comes 
up to the superintendent to be thrashed, and the individuality of the teachers in the 
lower grades is, in this respect, not brought out. I think the superintendent ought 
not to thrash a single pupil. If there is any thrashing to be done, I think it ought 
to be done where the offence was. committed. The board of education is the Su- 
preme Court, and the superintendent the court below, and the teacher must be the 
officer, the justice of the peace, to whom the case must come first, and let not the 
superintendent undertake the case until the teacher gives it up. In some places the 
teachers say, " If the superintendent does not assist me, I can not govern the 
school." That is the kind of governing that does not pay. It is very much like the 
government of the mother who says, "John, if you do not do this, I will tell your 
father." " If you don't do this, I will tell the superintendent, and then you will 
get it." I hope no superintendent present — unless he disagrees with me on this 
subject — will ever thrash a pupil for disobedience in any department of the school, 
except in his own department, if he teaches. 

Another fault : In some schools all the tardy scholars are sent to the superin- 
tendent, and he does — I don't know what — sends them to their rooms. It seems to 
me nearly all these things should be thrown upon the teacher. It is true that, in 
some schools, if the superintendent did not do these things, he would not do any- 
thing — that seems to be his business. 

Again : In some places the examinations of the school are conducted at the close 
of each term, and are made the test for promotion, probably without any reference 
to the teacher's record, or any connection with it. I am not in favor of advancing 
pupils on a single examination, but on several. Let them be examined every month 
or every two months j and let the teacher who has kept the record be consulted in 
this matter. There are certain things of value which may be known to the teacher 
which may not appear in an examination, and which should be taken into the ac- 
count. Nor would I advocate a plan that I have known to be adopted. A class 
would come up to sixty, seventy, or eighty per cent, in the examination, and 
then, by a vote, the standing is made ten per cent, higher, and all of them passed. 
(Laughter.) 

Some superintendents devote their time to visiting the rooms and counseling the 
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teachers. Some will go in and tell the teacher how such and such a thing should be 
taught, or tell the teacher that she is doing it wrong, that she should not teach in 
that way, etc. Now it strikes me that if we have the reputation of the teachers un- 
der us at heart, we will not do this. I should prefer that such counsel be given 
privately; and, if any change is to be made, let the pupil think it is from the teach- 
er's own investigation and choice. This need not, however, prevent the superinten- 
dent from going in and teaching as he may think best. If done in a proper way, it 
is no offence to the teacher. You can scarcely convince any man by knocking him 
down. There are other and better modes of doing it. 

When one superintendent succeeds another, there will be a great change. He 
shows that his predecessor knew nothing, and tells you how such and such things 
should be done. (Laughter.) There is a great disposition to under-rate our prede- 
cessors. If it is right to estimate other teachers in this way, it is right to estimate 
ourselves in the same way, as on other points we may fail worse than they. 

All these defects, I think, can be seen in operation in the schools in Ohio. I don't 
mean by this to say that there is one particular way by which these things shall be 
done, but let the individuality in our schools be so great as to induce a great diver- 
fiity in the modes of instruction. 

E. E. White : I spoke this morning of an excess of uniformity and mechanism 
fts a defect in some of our graded schools, and Mr. Henkle has pointed out several 
•other important defects. I wish to refer to two other matters which, as it seems to 
me, deserve attention. 

The first is the character of the tests used in the examination and promotion of 
pupils. These tests largely determine the character of school instruction. If they 
are narrow and technical, the instruction will be narrow and technical ; if they run 
in a groove, the instruction is grooved — and especially is this true where the results 
of examinations are used to compare schools and teachers. Indeed, it may be stated 
as a general truth, that the instruction of a corps of pupils is not much wider or 
deeper than the tests by which it is measured. Teachers very soon see that this 
standing depends on their meeting these tests, and the result is that they work for 
the examination, giving their ehief attention to those things which will be included 
in the tests. When I visited the schools of Philadelphia in 1866, I learned that one 
of the ward schools, having a lady principal, (paid half wages, of course) had the 
highest standing of any in the city. I visited the school, and was surprised at the 
text-bookish, technical character of the instruction. Mensuration was taught for 
several weeks; the events and dates of United States History were laboriously 
memorized. I was struck with the importance attached to these things, and asked 
for the reason. The teacher replied, " I understand your question. The standing 
of my school depends on the per cent of correct answers my pupils give to the ques- 
tions used in the annual examinations. These tests call for certain results, and I am, 
preparing my warea/or the market, 1 know I am not doing the work I ought to do, but 
my standing as a teacher depends upon my success in meeting these examinations." 
How many teachers are teaching not so well as they know how, but to meet the superin- 
tendent's tests or the tests of the school board. 

Let me again ask whether examination tests are not too much adapted to the instruc- 
tion ? In some schools the questions are made to fit the known character of the teach- 
ing. When I taught in Cleveland, years ago, one of the Qrammar School Principals 
and myself frequently subjected our classes to the same examinations. Instead of 
forming our own questions, we took those used in the schools of Boston, and other 
cities, though many of the questions were not applicable to our instruction or books. 
If our classes reached from fifty to sixty per cent on such questions, we thought it better 
than an average of ninety per cent on questions specially adapted to oar teaching. 
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Oar pupils were not flattered by high peroentages, and the school board and the people 
were not deceived. Mr. President, I have not taught for several years, but I believe 
there are no schools in Ohio in which the classes can stand ninety per cent and above 
on any fair test. These high percentages are only reached by narrow tests and special 
oramming, and this too at the sacrifice of a broad and thorough culture. 

Another defect in the management of our Graded Scools is the tendency to interfere 
too much with the freedom of the teacher. That supervision that reduces a corps of 
teachers to mere operatives, to machines, is destructive of all true teaching. The 
principal of a city school once said to me, '' It is idle to ask my teachers to read 
professional works. They look to me for their methods, and they teach as I direct 
them." Now, in my judgment, supervision should increase rather than lessen pro- 
fessional inquiry and progress. It should hold the teacher responsible for results, 
but should leave him free in his methods. 

We must do all we can to bring out the highest professional ability of the teacher 
and hold him responsible for the highest excellence. We never can make thorough, 
earnest, progressive teachers by putting them to the turning of the crank of some 
prescribed method. Every lesson taught, every hour's work of the teacher, must 
bear the impress of his own individual thought and skill. All methods and meas- 
ares which are bereft of this vitalizing power are valueless. Hence, I must confess 
that I look with some concern upon the tendency in our graded schools to methodize 
everything — to grind out everything with prescribed fineness and in definite quanti- 
ties — to teach by pattern. I believe we must have system, and that a certain amount 
of uniformity is necessary, but we must not sacrifice all else to these ends. 

President Cowdery, haviDg called the Secretary to the chair, made a few 
remarks on the subject He agreed that teachers should not be made mere ope- 
ratives to carry out the methods of the superintendent He insisted that teach- 
ers ought to have self-reliance^ in all they do. With this, they would work 
without being guided too much by the superintendent, and would not be mag 
chine teachers. 

Mb. Forbes thought that the superintendent could show the teacher how he 
had best succeeded in teaching, and the teacher could show that she had sue. 
ceeded in some other way, and thus the individuality of neither would be sacri- 
ficed. He believed in per cents in mathematics, but did not believe in per 
cents in grammar, moral philosophy, or mental philosophy. He believed in 
uniformity in the course of study, and he thought that the lack of this was a 
defect in our graded schools. A uniformity in the course of study for the State 
need not sacrifice the individuality of pupils or teachers. 

SupT. Hancock said he did not believe in promoting pupils on the recom- 
mendations of their teachers A fair, square, honest examination was a better 
test, ninety-nine times out of a hundred. He was opposed to the grinding-out, 
machine process of making scholars. He thought every teacher of every 
grade should give special attention to those things which make men and women, 
instead of turning a mere grammar mill, or arithmetic mill, or whatever other 
mill might be employed to grind out percentages. He thought another defect 
in our schools was that of crowding too many studies upon the pupils in our 
primary grades, trying to teach them everything and secure the same progress 
on the part of each in the same studies. You can make neither a mathemati- 
cian nor a poet out of every child. If a child has a bent for mathematics, let 
him pursue mathematics ; if he has a bent for literature, let him develop his 
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geDias or natural talent in that direction. We seem in our school system to 
ignore the differences of our pupils. 

Mr. Rickoff thought much that had been said might be misconstrued and 
misapplied. He supposed his friend, Mr. White, would not have them under- 
stand that he would throw aside the idea of classification in schools. Classifi- 
cation is essential to all good management of schools. If classification is 
necessary, a course of study is necessary, and, if these are necessary, then ex- 
aminations are necessary for the promotion of pupils. But it was very unwise 
to use these examinations to make comparisons between schools. He also 
thought that there could be no real examinations in which pupils reached one 
hundred, or ninety, or eighty per cent It is impossible that there should be 
any examination instituted by which we may estimate the real worth of instruc- 
tion. Therefore he did not believe in high per cents. A standing of one hun- 
dred per cent, argues an abuse on the part of the teacher — argues that she has 
forgotten the better and higher purposes of instruction.* 

Mr. Forbes believed that he could teach a class so that every one would 
stand one hundred per cent, and yet none of them be qualified to pursue the 
work of a higher grade. 

Mr. White remarked that he was in favor of test examinations, but he ob- 
jected to certain kinds of tests. He was also in favor of supervision, and al- 
ways expected to be, but he believed that supervision should be so flexible as 
to encourage, stimulate, and bring out the highest individual powers of the 
teacher. 

SupT. Deuel, of Urbana, inquired what should be done with pupils who 
would never reach the required point in some branches for promotion to a 
higher grade? For instance, if we find one who never will learn to read well, 
should he not be promoted and go into a higher e^rade where he may learn 
something else ? 

Mr. Thompson, of Sandusky, desired the School Commissioner to "say how 
the time of a superintendent should be spent. 

Mr. Henkle suggested that there would not be time to answer the question 
now, but that it might be made the subject of a special report at some future 
meeting. 

Mr. White announced that Hon. A. D. Williams. State Superintendent of 
Schools of West Virginia, and President Ogden, of Tennessee, were present, 
and, on motion of Mr. Henkle, they were invited to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Association. 

Mr. Henkle moved that it be considered the sentiment of the Association 
that it should hold a meeting between Christmas and New Years. The motion 
was adopted. 

President Cowdery expressed, in a few closing words, his gratification at 
seeing so large a number present He recollected quite distinctly that when, 
some seven or eight years ago, they talked about organizing this Association, 

♦Messrs. Hancock and Rickoff spoke at considerable length, but we have only the 
above brief abstracts of their speeches. — Ed. Monthly. 
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to consider many subjects that could not so well be brought before the Teach- 
ers' Association, it was thought doubtful by many whether they could get 
enough together to form a respectable Association. It gave him pleasure to 
see so many in attendance, and so earnestly engaged in considering the sub- 
jects brought before them. He thought this augured well for the future pro- 
gress of the schools of the State. 

The Association then adjourned, subject to the call of the Executive Committee. 



OHIO COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 

The College Association met in the High School Building, Columbus, July 
5th, at 10 o'clock A. M., and was called to order by Dr. Merrick, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. The meeting was opened with prayer by Pres. Talbot, 
of Denison University. 

Pres. Tappan, of Kenyon College, read a report containing statistics of sev- 
eral Colleges of the State, with especial reference to the course of study. The 
report was accepted, and on motion of Prof. Williams, Pres. Tappan was re- 
quested to tabulate and publish the same. 

Prof. Williams, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, presented a paper on 
" The importance of the more thorough study of the English language and 
literature." The report was accepted, and Prof. Williams was requested to 
prepare his paper for publication. 

Pres. Fairchild, of Oberlin College, presented a report on the question, 
" How far should the College control the religious instruction of the student?'* 
The report was accepted, and Pres. Fairchild was requested to prepare his 
paper for publication. 

The following officers were elected for the next year: 

President — Rev. J. H. Fairchild. 

Vice President — S. Talbot. 

Treasurer — J. B. Weston. 

Cor. and Rec. Secretary/ — A. Schuyler. 

Executive Committee~E. T. Tappan, H. R. Geiger, W. H. G. Adney. 

A. Schuyler, Secretary. 



Mr. Hollweo, in whose family at Frankfort Ritter lived as a tutor from 

his nineteenth to his twenty-sixth year, relates an anecdote which manifests not 
less the modesty of Ritter than the fact that his skill as a teacher early attained 
a wide recognition. In his visit to Switzerland Ritter, accompanied by his 
pupils, called upon the school-master of a little village, and was received with 
cool politeness, till he announced his name. 

" What I Ritter ! Are you the celebrated Ritter ? " 

"No,'' answered the young man, thinking that he must be confounded with 
some more distinguished personage, '^not the celebrated Ritter at all, but sim-, 
ply Mr. Ritter, tutor in the Hollweg family at Frankfort" 

** But you are the very man I meant," was the reply. " We know all about 
you, and I am delighted and proud to s^e you." 
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OiTR August number is every where recognized as an advanced move- 
ment and a new triumph in educational journalism. No other educational 
journal in the country has ever published a phonographic report of the pro- 
ceedings of a similar association, with all the addresses and papers. Nor does 
this achievement reflect credit on the Monthly alone. It commends th** ex- 
cellent business management of the State Association, and, at the same time, 
reveals the superior ability and culture of its members. We confess that these 
discussions have caused us to feel an increased pride in Ohio teachers, and we 
are sure that our August number will every where show forth their praise. We 
trust that other Associations may adopt a similar plan. It is much better to 
use the circulation of a live journal than to bury proceedings in a separate 
pamphlet; and besides it is cheaper. The cost of our enlargement for August, 
with an edition of 4,000 copies, was less than the cost of 500 pamphlets would 
have been. We first suggested this plan in 1862, and its trial for several years' 
past has demonstrated its value. 

The meetings of the National Associations, held at Cleveland the third 



week of August, were eminently successful. Owing to unsatisfactory railroad 
arrangements, the attendance was not as large as at Trenton last year, but still 
twenty-six States were represented by over five hundred delegates. The Normal 
Association, which met on Monday and Tuesday, was more largely attended 
than at any previous meeting, and the topics considered, including the princi- 
ples and claims of object teaching, were of great practical importance. Presi- 
dent Ogden deserves special credit for this result The proceedings of the 
National Teachers' Association were also very interesting and important, and 
their influence upon the educational work of the country will be salutary. The 
most important act of the session was the consolidation of the three National 
Associations into one, with four sections for the separate consideration of topics 
which may not be of general interest Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Chicago, was elected President — a most excellent choice. 
We can only add this month that the success of the Cleveland meeting was 
largely due to the energy, devotion, and hard work of President Hagar. He 
spared neither time nor expense in making the arrangements, and he presided 
with admirable tact and good judgment 



We have received the " Circular of Educational Information and Statis- 
tics", prepared by the National Commissioner of Education, and published by 
the Secretary of the Interior. It is a document of seventy pages, and is filled 
with information of real value. The statistics are taken from the census of 
1860. The first table shows the population of school age (five and under 
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twenty) attending and not attending school, and the adult population able and 
not able to read and write in each State ; the second gives the area and aggre- 
gate population of the several States in 1860, the percentage of illiteracy^ 
number of patents, and the postal receipts, with the election majorities in 1868 ; 
and the third gives a comparison, by sections of six States each, of the area, 
population, number of literate and illiterate persons, receipts from internal and 
postal revenue sources, number of patents issued, number of persons in the 
learned professions, and the circulation of newspapers and periodicals. We are 
too near' the completer census of 1870 to make these suggestive figures the 
basis of argument or policy, but they will prove very valuable as a means of 
comparison. One fact, however, these tables conclusively show, viz: that 
there is a vital connection between education and material progress. The 
document also contains an article on School Statistics, translated from a paper 
by Dr. Ficker, Imperial Counselor at Vienna, an article on School-Room Dis- 
eases, translated from a paper by Dr. R. Virchow, Berlin, with tables showing 
the educational condition of French and Prussian conscripts, and the names of 
the school officers in the different States. We are glad to see that the National 
Commissioner is earnestly taking hold of the work of supplying the country 
with valuable educational information, and we hope that this circular will be 
followed by others of like value. This is the legitimate work of the Bureau. 



THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

All who have read the discussion on this subject, in onr August number, 
must have noticed the strange use made of the term "ideal", and the amount 
of mystification resulting therefrom. The application of Mr. Venable's ad- 
mirable lecture to the duties of an examiner, was one of the funniest mental 
freaks we have ever witnessed. Tact, energy, skill, and moral power in the 
teacher are no more ideal than a knowledge of fractions or geometry. When 
ideal, they certainly ought not to be considered by an examiner. It is his 
business to certify to real qualifications. 

But it is not our present purpose to review that discussion, but rather to make 
it the occasion of a few remarks on the same important subject. 

The essential qualifications of a teacher are (1) a thorough knowledge of 
the branches to be taught, and (2) the ability to teach, influence, and govern 
pupils. The first of these qualifications may be definitely tested by an exam- 
ination ; the latter can be but partially determined in this manner. Hence, in 
adopting a standard for the issuing of certificates, good scholarship must be 
made an essential requisite. 

But what amount and kind of scholarship shall be required ? This question 
can not be settled by the needs of a particular school; the good of the schools 
as a whole must be considered. The teacher's scholarship must be sufficient 
to teach the specified branches in any school of the grade covered by the cer- 
tificate. Nothing less than this will answer, and, hence, a county certificate 
must have reference to the needs of our sub-district schools as a class. It may 
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be trne that teachers of less scholastic attainments may here and there be sac- 
cessful, but examiners can not make such exceptions a rale of action. To 
every really skillful and successful teacher that would thus be admitted, the 
door would be opened to ten incompetent ones. Moreover, a teacher who has 
not wit enough to master the elements of the common legal branches, is no 
great blessing to our schools, whatever may be his teaching tact and governing 
ability. 

Our advice to examiners is to adopt a reasonable standard in scholarship, 
and then firmly maintain it If it excludes some persons of teaching -aptitude 
and skill, so be It ; let them go to work and prepare themselves for their busi' 
ness. A little application and hard study will prove a paying investment A 
better preparation will, in the end, secure better wages and larger success. 
But while we would make fair scholarship an essential requisite for a teachers 
certificate, we would urge the importance of using reasonable tests. No ques" 
tion should be submitted, which does not relate to an important fact or princi- 
ple. All mere details and puzzles should be avoided. We think examiners 
often err here. Instead of selecting questions which will clearly reveal the 
applicant's knowledge of the elementary and fundamental principles of the 
subject, they too often take up the very points which have caused them trouble. 
We have examined many series of examination questions which a very fair 
scholar might fail to answer. We have known cases in which the failure of 
the large majority of the class examined was more a discredit to the examiners 
than to the applicants. 

But an examination of applicants for a teacher s certificate should not be 
limited to their scholarship. It should also test their professional knowledge. 
On this point we fully agree with those speakers in the State Association, who 
pleaded for a professional standard. The examination of a teacher should 
test his qualification* as a teacher, and these are certainly wider than a knowl- 
edge of the several branches of study. The tests should be both scholastic 
and professional, and this is now required by law. " An adequate knowledge 
of the theory and practice of teaching " was made in 1864 one of the legal 
requisites for a certificate in Ohio, and we believe that this provision has 
greatly promoted the professional advancement of the teachers of the State. 
It is true that the law does not require actual skill or success in teaching, and 
we judge this to be wise, since neither skill nor success can well be determined 
by an examination. If the applicant's knowledge^ both scientific and profes- 
sional, be properly tested and found adequate, his skill may safely be left for 
experience to settle. Of course neither skill nor success should be ignored. 
When their existence is established by observation or trustworthy testimony, 
they should certainly be considered in determining the grade of the applicant's 
certificate. We, however, question the propriety of letting either be an offset 
for defective scholarship. 

We regret that we are unable to pursue this subject further. It is one of 
great importance, and, as it seems to us, the time has come for its careful in- 
vestigation. We fear that the professional standard prescribed in 1864, is 
practically ignored in many counties. 
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MISCELLANY. 

When notified that a subscriber has failed to receive any number of the 

Monthly due him, we always resend it. 

SuBSCBiPTiONS to the Monthly may begin with the July number, but we can 

atill supply back numbers from January, the 'beginning of the volume. We greatly 
need a thousand new subscribers. 

The late issue of the August number, owing to its large size, has obliged us 

to be a little late this month. Our October number will appear on time. The Na- 
tional Teacher will make its debut next month. 

Pbksonal. — Rev. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education of Con- 
necticut, has been appointed by the Legislature of Virginia one of the trustees of 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

Supt. Findley, of Akron, has been reappointed for two years, at a salary of $2,500 ; 
Mrs. N. A. Stone, principal of the high school, at $1,200 ; Miss Herdman, principal 
of grammar school, at $1,000. Miss Goodwin is promoted to the high school, at $800. 

Abram Brown succeeds Mr. Paine as principal of the Columbus High School. 

H. 6. Furness, of Warren, succeeds Prof. Kirkwood as superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Tifl&n. 

J. C. Barney, late of Walnut Hills, succeeds Mr. Furness as superintendent of the 
public schools of Warren. Salary, $1,700. 

S. G. Barnard, of Medina, has been elected superintendent of the public schools of 
Kavenna. Salary, $1,600. 

A. T. Wiles, for several years past in charge of the Zanesville High School, has 
been elected superintendent of the schools of that city. Salary, $1,500. 

Miss Belle Westfall has been appointed principal of the Second District School of 
Dayton, at a salary of $1,700. These figures have a pleasant look. 

Miss Marcella Swingley, for several years principal of the Buoyrus High School, 
succeeds Mr. Harper as superintendent. Salary, $1,000. 

J. C. Harper, of Bucyrus, has been appointed superintendent of the public schools 
of Sidney, 0. Salary, $1,708. 

E. Miller, of Findlay, has been appointed superintendent of the public schools of 
liawrence, Ks., at a salary of $1,800. Ohio loses and Kansas gains a first-class 
teacher. 

Capt. Wm. S. Wood, for five years past the eflScient principal of the Mayflower 
School District of Cleveland, has been appointed superintendent of the schools of 
Findlay. 

B. B. Hall, who did an excellent work at Wellsville, has taken charge of the pub- 
lic schools of Olena. 

M. R. Andrews, of Harmar, has been elected superintendent of the public schools 
of Steubenville. 

Rev. J. F. Reinmund, late superintendent of the public schools of Springfield, has 
taken charge of a parish at Tiffin, 0. We regret his loss to the profession. 

C. H. Evans, principal of the Springfield High School, has been elected general 
superintendent with the privilege of devoting one-half of his time to the duties of 
the office. 

The salaries of Supt. Carruthers, of Elyria, and Supt. Clemens, of Ashtabula, have 
each been raised to $1,500 — a change in the right direction. 
W. E. Crosby, late of Ohio, has been re-elected superintendent of the public schools 
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of Davenport, Iowa, and his salary increased to $2,250. All reports agree that h.e 
is doing a capital work. 

C. H. Roberts, of the Geneva Normal School, has accepted the superintendency of 
the public schools of Rochester, Minn. 

J. S. Lowe succeeds Mr. Roberts as principal of the Geneva Normal School. 

A. B. Stutzman takes charge of the public schools of Dalton, 0., and P. Sellers 
goes from Eaton to Springboro, 0. 

James M. Rees, valedictorian of the class of 1869, succeeds Rev. J. H. Jenkins as 
principal of the Preparatory Department of Marietta College. 

Prof. John Kendrick, of Marietta College, has received the degree of LL.D. from 
Dartmouth College where he graduated in 1826, the valedictorian of his class. 

J. M. Olcott, late superintendent of the public schools of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
accepted the superintendency of the schools of Jacksonville, 111. There seems to be 
a tendency among live educators to move westward. 

T. E. Nelson, Cambridge, 0., offers his services as a teacher of drawing in schools. 

Xenix. — The high school has made great progress in fact and popular favor during 
the past few years. This is evinced in the increased number of graduates. The last 
class numbered 21 students, and their average age was 18^ years. Mr. Patterson, 
the principal, knows how to make his school popular as well as thorough. Supt. 
Ormsby continues in charge of the schools, which insures their continued progress. 

Tboy. — We recently looked over the statistics of the public schools for the past 
year, and were pleased with their story of good work and progress. We also notice 
that Supt. Thompson and his entire corps of teachers were reappointed — an evidence 
that their skill and faithfulness are duly appreciated. Increased attention was given 
last year to drawing, vocal music, and language lessons, and higher results will be 
worked for the present year. 

Lancaster. — The citizens of this growing city recently voted a tax of $40,000 to 
build a new school house — an improvement greatly needed. The schools continue 
under the supervision of G. W. Welsh, who believes in progress, and works to 
secure it. 

McCoNNELSViLLE. — The public schools open the school year under the supervision 
of Mr. McLaughlin who has already brought them up to a higher standard o^ 
efficiency than they have ever before reached. The citizens of the town feel justly 
proud of their schools. 

Eenyon Grammar School. — Prof. John Ogden, of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., has accepted the principalship of the Preparatory Department of Eenyon 
College, and it is proposed to make it one of the best classical preparatory schools in 
the country. He is to be assisted by Prof. Trimble in Greek and Prof. Benson in 
Latin, both experienced and skillful teachers. Prof. Ogden will also give special at- 
tention to normal instruction, and his past training and experience are an assurance 
that this department will also be a success. We welcome our friend back to Ohio. 

Marietta College. — A Department of Practical Science with especial reference to 
Mining and Metallurgy, is soon to be opened. Marietta, being situated in the heart 
of a great mineral region, affords a fine location for such a school. We are glad to 
learn that the friends of the College are engaged in increasing its general endow- 
ment, adding new building accommodations, and making more complete the appa- 
ratus and cabinet. The Library is one of the best, if not the best, in the West. 
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Mt. TTnion College. — The oommenoement, held July 28th, was made the occasion 
of a graud reunion meeting of all former students. The annual address was de- 
livered by Hon. J. L. Stewart, of Baltimore, and short addresses were deliyered by 
several prominent men. President Hartshorn is planning to accomplish still greater 
things. He renews his strength by hard work. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Triohers' Institutes. — We have heard from but few of the July and August in- 
stitutes, but wo wish to hear from all before we edit our October number. We hope 
that each of the lecturers will send us a brief report of the institutes he has attended. 
We wish to know the number in attendance, the names of the lecturers, the spirit of 
the institute, etc. Do not send us series of resolutions for publication. 

HocKiNO OouMTT. — The third annual session of the Hocking County Teachers' Insti- 
tute, held at Logan the second week of August, was the most successful and interest- 
ing institute yet held in the county. Ninety members were enrolled, with an average 
daily attendance of seventy. The instructors and lecturers were Capt. Mitchell, of 
Columbus, Mrs. J. H. Jones, of Newport, Ky., and T. S. Qreiner, of Cincinnati. 
Capt. Mitchell gave lessons upon the theory and practice of teaching and methods 
of government, with practical suggestions upon arithmetic and grammar ; Mrs. 
Jones gave lessons upon primary instruction, language culture, and suggestions upon 
reading, with some selections ; Mr. Greiner gave a series of entertaining lectures 
upon western travel and Mexican life. The instruction was received with marked 
attention by our teachers and roused in them a deep determination to labor for higher 
attainments in the profession. On the last evening of the session, Capt. Mitchell 
gave a public lecture on county supervision ; and you may rely on Hocking county in 
the future to favor that important measure. As a further evidence of the interest 
awakened in our teachers, I have the pleasure of reporting twenty-seven names as 
subscribers to the Eduoational Monthlt. W. W. McCray. 

Hardin County. — The teachers' institute held at Ada the first week of August, 
was a fine success. The exercises the first three days were conducted by Mr. H. S. 
Lehr and other home teachers, assisted by the teachers of Kenton and Findlay. 
Snpt. R. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk, was present the last two days. He gave so high 
satisfaction that his services were engaged for another year. Evening addresses 
were delivered to crowded houses by Col. Ramsey, of Eenton, and Supt. Stevenson, 
and two evenings were devoted to re-unions. Seventy teachers were in attendance, 
and the citizens turned out en maaae. The Monthly was remembered. 

Preble County. — The official report of the normal institute, held at Eaton the 
two weeks ending August 19th, shows a small attendance, but excellent work. The 
instructors were Mr. Alexander Forbes, of Cleveland, and Mrs. J. H. Jones, of Cin- 
cinnati, both of whom are highly commended. Their instruction was eminently 
practical in its character, and was specially adapted to the wants of country schools. 
The RegUter holds school officers, including the county examiners, responsible for 
the small attendance, and trusts that, in the future, they may give the institute their 
influence and support. 

Clinton County. — A live teaehers' institute was held at Wilmington, the week be- 
ginning Aug. Ist. The attendance was good, and the interest was excellent. The 
instructors were Secretary B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, Supt. Hancock, of Cin- 
cinnati, Supt. Ormsby, of Xenia, and Supt. Cole, of Wilmington, all of whom are 
specially commended in the resolutions passed. Mr. Northrop is doing excellent 
work in the Ohio institutes. 
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Morrow Cotjntt. — Snpt. J. C. Kinney conducted a four weeks* institute at Mor- 
row, closing July 15th. Resolutions were passed strongly commending his skill and 
efficiency as an institute instructor. He also conducted an institute at Blanchester, 
ending Aug. 19th, with like evidence of satisfaction on the part of the forty teachers 
who were in attendance. 



OTHER STATES. 

Massachusetts. — The last Legislature passed a law requiring elementary and 
free-hand drawing to be taught in all the public schools of every grade in the Com- 
monwealth ; and requiring towns of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards to maintain a 
free school for the instruction of adults in mechanical drawing. These steps of pro- 
gress were taken after a full inquiry into their practical importance, the results of 
which are ably presented in a brief report prepared by Secretary White of the State 
Board of Education. 

Missouri. — An effort was made in the last General Assembly to pass a law giving 
private schools $10 of public school money for each child taught free of tuition. The 
bill, after an exciting debate, was defeated, and an amendment to the Constitution 
was submitted to the people, providing that no appropriations of public money shall 
ever be made to aid any church or sectarian body, or any institution of learning con- 
trolled by any church or sectarian body ; and that no grants or donations of per- 
sonal property or real estate shall be made to any church or sectarian body. The 

Board of Education of St. Louis has forbidden prayer or any other religious act at 
exhibitions and other public exercises of the schools. 

Indianapolis. — The public schools closed in June last one of the most successful 
years in their history. The number of pupils enrolled was 5,808, with an average 
attendance of about 3,900. The whole number of teachers employed is 92, including 
a superintendent of the instruction in the primary grades, a special teacher of music 
and a special teacher of gymnastics. The general superintendent has two assistants, 
each of vrhom superintends the schools in one-half of the city ; and thus the in- 
struction of all grades is subjected to constant and thorough inspection. But omit- 
ting details, we express the opinion that few cities in the United States have made as 
marked school progress in seven years as Indianapolis. In 1863, its school buildings 
were a disgrace and its schools were among the poorest in the country; now it is well 
supplied with superior buildings and its schools are among the best. We congratu- 
late Supt. Shortridge on the results of his seven years' work. His last annual report 
is excellent. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

A Compendious German Grammar. By Wm. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit, 
and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. New York : Leypoldt & 
Holt. 

The main object of this work is not to impart to the pupil the ability to speak 
German, but to understand accurately and readily the printed and written language. 
The knowledge and mental discipline to be gained by the study of German are, in 
the opinion of the author, of more importance than the ability to speak it. A pupil 
who has mastered the principles of grammar, and acquired by reading a fair vocab- 
ulary, will doubtless rapidly learn to speak when circumstances require it; but would 
it not be better for business and professional men to learn to speak the language 
while mastering its grammar ? The author gives a few exercises for translation ; but 
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promises a series of practical and progressive exercises as a supplement to the gram- 
mar. This work is, in brief, principally devoted to an exposition of grammar, and 
this is careful, clear, and every where reliable. It 'is based on Heyse's grammatical 
works. Evidently the author does not belong to that class of grammarians who be- 
lieve in concealing all difficulties from the pupil, thus making him believe that a 
foreign language can be mastered without application and perseverance. Mr. Whit- 
ney's work will be welcome to all advanced students who wish to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of German grammar ; but we would not recommend it to beginners, less 
to persons that have an aversion to hard study, and least of all to educational 
quacks who talk about teaching a language in a couple of months. J. H. h. 

A Complete Algebra for Schools and Colleges. By A. Schutlib, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Logic in Baldwin University. Cincinnati : Wilson, Hin- 
kle & Co. 1870. 

We have examined this work with great satisfaction. It is what it claims to be, a 
complete algebra — complete in matter and method. It embraces all the subjects 
which need be taught in high schools or colleges, and these ^re treated in a manner 
sufficiently elementary for beginners and sufficiently thorough for advanced students. 
Every principle is developed by a strictly algebraic method, and with great clearness 
and conciseness. Those who are familiar with the more toordy text-books on this 
subject, will be surprised at the short and certain steps by which the student is led 
to generalizations. The demonstrations and definitions are also models of brevity 
and clearness. In a few cases there seems to be too great brevity, as in the state- 
ment, " The coefficient of the nth power is the ntb power of the coefficient." The 
problems have been carefully selected and graded, and they will be found sufficiently 
numerous. The small number of problems requiring a *' statement *% is a noticeable 
feature of the book. The generalization of the Problem of the Lights is capital, and 
other difficult subjects are treated very happily. The typography and mechanical 
execution of the book challenge comparison. We can most heartily commend this 
algebra to all teachers of this branch of study. 

Primary Objbgt Lkssons for Training the Senses and Developing the Faculties of 
Children. A Manual of Elementary Instruction for Parents and Teachers. By 
N. A. Calkins, Fifteenth Edition — rewritten and enlarged. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 

The original work was a most valuable contribution to the cause of primary edu- 
cation, and we are more than glad to see this new edition improved and enriched as 
it is by the author's eight years' experience in the supervision of the Primary Schools 
of New York City. It shows in every lesson a complete adaptation to the practical 
wants of the school-room, and in methods and details is essentially a new book. The 
successive chapters treat of Principles of Object Teaching-, Home Training of the 
Senses, Introductory School Lessons, Form, Color, Number, Size, Drawing, Time, 
Sound, Primary Heading, Qualities of Objects, Object Lessons, the Human Body, and 
Moral Training. It will be seen that these topics present a comprehensive course of 
object lessons and primary instruction. We commend this book to all who may wish 
for a sensible, practical guide in object teaching, and we are happy to announce that 
the author is engaged in preparing " A Manual of Object Teaching ** which is to pre- 
sent more fully the principles and philosophy of the system. 

Elocution : the Sources and Elements of Its Power. A Text-Book for Schools and 
Colleges, and a Book for Every Public Speaker and Student of the English Lan- 
guage. By J. H. McIlvainb, Professor of Belles Lettres in Princeton College. 
New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 

The two-fold aim of this treatise is to present a complete analysis of the sources 
and elements of power in delivery. The sources of power considered are the power 
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in the thought, feeling, earnestness, oonsoioasness of direct address, attention, sym 
pathy, mastery of the subject, facility of remembering, familiarity with the manu- 
script, ]»by8ical vitality, and 8e>f-oontrol — each of which is so treated as to show 
clearly its utility and the manner in which it is to be acquired. The elements of 
power include articulation, accent, pronunciation, qualities of voice, powers of voice 
pitch and inflection, time and pauses, force, emphasis, and gesture — each of which is 
discussed with great fullness and thoroughness. We are specially pleased with the 
chapters on articulation, accent, and pronunciation, which contain views of great in- 
terest not only to the student of elocution, but also to the student of the English 
tongue. With a view of giving prominence to important facts and principles, the 
text is broken by principal and subordinate heads, the former being printed in black 
letter and the latter in italic. This will facilitate its use as a text-book. All per- 
sons interested in public speaking, will read this work with interest and profit. 

Mary's Grammar; Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the TTse of Children. 
By Mrs. Margbt, Author of "Conversations on Chemistry,'' etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co- 1870. 

This work is an attempt so to elucidate the elements of grammar as to make them 
easily understood by children ; and we commend its reading to the thousands Of 
children who are now agonising over dreary pages of technicalities beyond their com- 
prehension. But its chief value is in showing teachers how this subject may be un- 
folded and taught orally. The book is not a marked success, as the author fails to 
see that grammar is not a child's study, even if sandwiched with amusing and inter- 
esting stories. 

The Bright Side is growing in popular favor, and is bound to win a large circu- 
lation. See advertisement. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

White's Graded-School Arithmetics. Three Books. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Schuyler's Complete Algebra. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 

Davies' New Surveying. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Hart's Composition and Rhetoric. Eldredge & Bro., Philadelphia. 

Hoyt's Education in Europe aud America. Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. 

Gray's Manual op Botany. With Mosses. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman A Co., 
New York 

Calkin's New Primary Object Lessons. Harper A Brothers, New York. 

Guide to Williams & Packard's System op Penmanship. Slote, Woodman & Co., 
New York. 

Steele's Key to the Sciences. A. S.Barnes A Co., New York. 

McIlvainb's Elocution. Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

Watson's Independent First Reader. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Pbre's Example Book. Barnard & Barcum, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wallace's Language of Grammar. Miller, Locke & Co., Toledo, 0. 

Graufert's Manual of the German Language ; and Steiger't Literariacher Mo- 
natserbricht. E. Steiger, New York. 

Porter's American Colleges and the American Public. Charles C. Chatfield 
New Haven, Ct. 

Elliott's Songs of Yale. Charles C. Chatfield, New Haven, Ct. 

University Series. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Charles C. Chatfield, New Haven, Ct. 

Howe's Pbilotaxian Grammar. John B.Alden A Co., Chicago. 

Beadle's Life in Utah. National Publishing Company, Cincinnati. 
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WEST Y I E G I N I A . 

State Teachers' Institute. — The State Teachers' Institute held at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., the last week of June, was an eminent success. One hundred 
and fifty teachers were present from West Virginia and over twenty from Ohio. 
Among the West Virginia members were many of the leading teachers of the 
State, including several county superintendents, principals and teachers of 
Normal Schools, Graded Schools, etc. One veteran teacher, Mr. Joseph 
Foster, came 160 miles on foot, and, although he had taught 21 years, he felt 
richly repaid. All were gratuitously entertained by the hospitable citizens of 
Parkersburg, who evinced a most commendable interest in the exercises. 
Governor Stevenson welcomed the institute in anearnest and eloquent ad- 
dress. The instruction gave the highest satisfaction. Hon. A. D. Williams, 
State School Superintendent, gave several practical lectures on the theory and 
practice of teaching. Capt. Mitchell, of Columbus, 0., presented, with his 
usual skill, the subjects of arithmetic and geography. Prof. Kidd, of Indiana, 
was inimitable in his specialty, capturing eyes, ears, and hearts. Prof Thomp- 
son, of Marshall College Normal School, gave a few brief exercises in free 
gymnastics; and President Andrews, of Marietta College, briefly addressed the 
institute the last day. In spite of the intense heat, the attendance was well 
sustained to the end. The close attention given the lecturers was a suflBcient 
evidence of appreciation, and a fine club raised for the Monthly revealed the 
presence of a most commendable professional spirit. We congratulate Supt. 
Williams on this success, won by his energy, devotion, and good judgment He 
is doing a great work. 

Graduation. — The first State Normal School, at Marshall College, near Guy- 
andotte, in Cabell county, graduated its first class on the 26th of June last. 
The class consisted of one lady. Miss Ella Gather, of Glenville, Gilmer county, 
and three gentlemen. This first fruit of the State Normal School system is 
very grateful, both as to what it is in itself, and as to its promise of what is to 
come. The class was appropriately addressed, at its graduation, by the State 
Superintendent. 

Resignations. — Prof. W. R. White, formerly State Superintendent, and more 
recently Principal of the second State Normal School, at Fairmont, in Marion 
county, has resigned this latter position, and, it is rumored, is about going 
West Prof. White has accomplished a good work for the educational interests 
of West Virginia, and will carry with him, wherever he goes, the good will of 
many friends. 

Miss M. L. Dickey, of the same school, also resigned her position, leaving 
two vacancies to be filled in the school. Miss Dickey, also, leaves many friends 
behind her. 

West Liberty Normal School. — Prof. F. H. Crago, recently elected to the 
principalship of this school, closed his first term on the 26th of June, with pub- 
24* 
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lie exercises that drew together and pleased a large audience of people. Prof, 
(.'rago seems to be giving good satisfaction. During the vacation, considerable 
repairs are to be made on the school building. 

Institute Work. — State Supt. Williams is pushing a vigorous campaign of 
institute work, having advertised some twenty institutes in as many different 
counties. In this work, he is aided by the Peabody Fund, through the kindness 
of Dr. Sears. Until the recent State Institute, at Parkersburg, no institutes had 
ever been held in the State, and the State Superintendent was often saluted with 
tlit inquiry, *' Whatz's an Institute?" 

Graded Schools. — The State Superintendent is encouraging the establish- 
ment of graded schools in the various county towns and larger villages, and not 
altogether without success. The people, in many places, hold hard to their 
purse strings, and do not yet fully appreciate the great advantages of graded 
schools. But the current is running in the right direction, and those who are 
indifferent about the matter now, will soon wake up to find other places lar out- 
stripping them — to their great mortification and regret. 

Advancing. — Through the institutes and otherwise, very considerable progress 
is beinff made in the attainments of teachers in West Vircrinia, so that there is 
much less occasion than formerly for second class teachers to come over from 
Ohio, to get positions in West Virginia that their poor qualifications will 
not erititle them to in Ohio. The occupation of such is about gone. The de- 
mand in that direction is rapidly decreasing, and the supply on hand is fully 
equal to it. Others of that class may safely stay at home. They are not 
wanted. 

Prof. Rice, of the Washington School, Parkersburg, W. V., very much to 
the regret of those who appreciate good schools, has resigned his position, and 
we fear will leave the State. Prof. Bice is among the very foremost in the pro- 
fession, and will make a number one school wherever he is teacher. 

" The Capital"— Some two years since very strenuous opposition was man- 
ifested by leading men in Charleston, to the erection of a fitting school-house in 
the place. The school house was built, however, in spite of their opposition — a 
fine, brick structure, which not only affords accommodation for the schools, but 
is a noticeable ornament to the town and an attraction to this "New Capital." 
The schools, under the direction of a couple of graduates of Brown University, 
prospered during the past school year, and promise to open in September with 
still brighter prospects for the future. 

Dr. Sears and the Peabody Fund. — During the current year, nearly fifteen 
thousand dollars have been expended in West Virginia, in aid of the free 
schools, from the Peabody Fund, and through the interest and generosity of Dr. 
Barnas Seas, the General Agent of the same. This has been of very material 
service both in promoting education in general, and in strengthening the school 
system of the State. 
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OBJECT LESSONS: THEIE VALUE AND PLACE IN 

A COTJESE OF STUDY.* 

BY MISS D. A. LATHROP, CINCINNATI, 0. 

I have a growing conviction that much time would be saved, 
although, it may be, a great deal of latent argumentative ability 
would remain undeveloped, if persons essaying to discuss a sub- 
ject understood each other sufficiently to know that they were 
talking about the same thing. 

I beg, therefore, to be pardoned, if, in the beginning, I state in 
•what sense I shall use the phrase, " Object Lessons." Few edu- 
cational terms are more often on the lips of teachers ; and to 
none, perhaps, are attached more diverse meanings. 

First, negatively. By an object lesson I do not mean a series 
of statements^ or questions and answers^ or facts arranged in any 
form and read to a class, I think it a not uncommon practice for 
untrained teachers to read to their schools, day by day, lessons 
from one of the several manuals of object lessons, requiring their 
pupils to listen, and possibly to reproduce orally, or in writing, 
the substance of what is read. Of course, I need not say to you 
that all this, considered as object lessons, is mere nonsense. 
Neither is the case improved if the teacher commit the lesson of 
the book, and recite it to her pupils. There is none of the soul 

* A paper read' before the National Normal Association, Aug. 16, 1870. 
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of object teaching in such an exercise, and, that being absent, it 
is better to allow the dead form an undisturbed repose. 

Nor is a talk or lecture by the teacher aloney however interest- 
ing or profitable, properly an object lesson ; for the object lesson 
presupposes the children to discover for themselves, and state 
to the teacher the result of their investigations. She is merely 
to serve as guide over this territory, new to them, entirely fa* 
miliar to her. She is to know what they ought to see while 
passing on, and to lead them by such routes as shall enable them 
certainly to discover what she has planned, but so adroitly does 
she do her work that they suppose that they are finding out in- 
dependently; and so are not only inspired with confidence in, 
their own ability to get knowledge from things, but they find 
that peculiar pleasure which for our incitement to investigation, 
the Creator has inseparably linked to discovery. 

Those who attempt object lessons by merely reading or re- 
hearsing, certainly fail to understand that the end of such a 
school exercise is found decidedly more in the how than in 
the what. 

Again, it is quite common, especially in the higher grades, to 
confound object lessons and objective or illustrative teaching. 
One teacher imagines he has given an object lesson when he has 
cut an apple to illustrate the value of, or the mode of operating 
upon common fractions ; another when he has brought out his 
tellurian to illustrate the relations of the earth and sun. These 
are not object lessons. The former is an arithmetic and the 
latter a geography lesson. The teacher illustrates the facts to 
be memorized ; and so his teaching may very properly be called 
^illustrative teaching.'' All good teaching is and always has 
been such teaching. 

Neither are object lessons to be confounded with oral teaching. 
That object lessons are oral, is true ; but all oral teaching is by 
no means an object lesson. Grammar, geography, natural phi-t 
losophy, or any other subject may be taught without puttingl 
text-books into the hands of the pupils. Even spelling may ba 
taught orally, but be the farthest removed possible from an ob« 
ject lesson. Some have indicated their own misunderstandinflf 
and have confused others by confounding the two. They havi| 
objected to object lessons because they were incompatible wittj 
the use of books. The advocate of object lessons does notf by thi^ 
advocacy y at all indicate his opinion in regard to the use of text -boo kd 

If reference be made to *' Sheldon's Manual of Elementary 
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Instruction/* it will be seen that it gives occasion for still an- 
other misunderstanding of this term. In this book, as you are 
aware, object lessons are arranged, according to an underlying 
idea and an ultimate end, into several series — as Form, Color, 
Animals, Plants, Place, etc., — the corresponding steps of which 
are to be carried forward simultaneously. All these start from 
the same point and diverge as the child advances, until what at 
first seemed only general conversations, being continued from 
day to day, according to a plan in the mind of the teacher, take 
a determinate form, and become oral geometry, oral geography, 
oral botany or zoology, and so on. Here occurs the misunder- 
standing, and very naturally, for the nomenclature is faulty. 
In addition to the animal series, the plant series, etc., there is a 
series upon miscellaneous objects for the especial study of the 
various properties of objects, leading to the idea of essential and 
non-essential properties ; of the peculiar functions of the differ- 
ent senses, and the properties adapted to produce impressions 
upon each. This series is called, to distinguish it from the 
others, " Object Lessons ;" that is, the general class term is ap- 
plied to one of the subdivisions of the class as a distinguishing 
name. I use the term object lessons in its broadest, not in this 
limited sense. 

Second, positively. What is an object lesson ? It is a conver- 
sational lesson in which an object or its representation is studied 
by the pupils in the use of their various senses, under the guid- 
ance of the teacher. Such a lesson is given, primarily^ for the 
purpose of encouraging children to investigate for themselves, 
and, secondarily J for the knowledge of the facts to be discovered — 
i. e., first, for discipline ; second, for instruction. 

Allow me to call your attention to some points in this definition. 

1. An object or its representation is present for study. Some one 
inquires, " Would you never give a lesson upon an object not 
present?" I answer, rarely, and only when the members of the 
class have such familiarity with it as that their conception of the 
thing shall be to them as real an object of study as the object 
itself. Such conditions would almost never be met. A leading 
object of these lessons being to cultivate accurate observation, 
they should be so given as to allow the exercise of this power 

'^".^Ij under the supervision of the teacher. 

2. It is conversational. Children must not only be encour- 
aged to see, but be allowed to tell what they see, or soon they 
will cease to look. There is so much delight in telling, that half 
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the world will search long and laboriously for something to tell, 
for the one reward of communicating it to the other half when 
found. This desire is innate, and its gratification necessary to 
the world's progress. Only conversational lessons afford chil- 
dren this stimulus to effort. 

3. It is under the guidance of the teacher. She should hold the 
children to a point herself determines ; only thus will she be 
able to make her work methodical. Each lesson should have 
a beginning, a progression, and a conclusion, containing a sum- 
mary of events concisely stated — a confused and aimless talk is 
not worthy the name — and reference should be had in this sum- 
mary to the order of importance and dependence of the facts 
observed. So each lesson becomes complete in itself. This does 
not mean that it is exhaustive. No teacher is under obligations 
to tell the whole truth to her pupils. Children are not compe- 
tent to learn everything in regard to any object. It requires great 
skill in the teacher to select such facts for them as are adapted 
to their mental condition, and can be attached at most points to 
those already in possession. By a proper arrangement of these 
facts they become a clearly defined unit in the educational build- 
ing, yet hold fixed and necessary relations to every other unit of 
the structure and to the structure itself. For each lesson should 
be given with reference to other lessons, oral or otherwise, so 
that by association it may be fastened in its place, and be made 
in its turn serviceable as a basis upon which to build future 
knowledge. Having stated what I understand by an object les- 
son, I propose to consider, 

II. The value of such lessons. 
1. As before said, one of the important ends they are adapted 
to secure is the culture of the observation. It is an undeniable 
fact that men do not get the " knowledge that is most worth " to 
them from books, but from contact with men and things ; and it 
is marvelous how people can go through a world containing so 
much and see so little. Upon this point, Mr. Wilson of the 
Eugby School, very truly says : 

" Eyes and No Eyes is the title of an old story, and it scarcely seems too 
strong a way of marking the difference between the powers of the cultivated 
naturalist and the ordinary gentleman ignorant of everything in nature. To 
the one, the stars of heaven and the stones of the earth, the forms of the hills 
and the flowers in the hedges, are a constant source of that great and peculiar 
pleasure derived from intelligence ; and day by day do 1 see how boys in- 
crease their range of sight, and that not only of the things we teach them to 
see, but they outrun ns and discover for themselves. This power once gained 
can never be lost." 
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This argument in favor of the introduction of science into 
British colleges applies with equal force to the introduction, by 
conversational lessons, of some of the elements of science into 
the colleges of the American people — the public schools. It is 
no poetic flight to say that the creation is crowded with wonders 
and beauties. There is but a single door of admission to all this 
display of the " excellency of wisdom " — that is the observation. 
By all means, as far as she may, the teacher should endeavor to 
give strength and range to the weak eyes of childhood. 

2. Object lessons cultivate ease and exactness of expression. It 
is a universal complaint among thoughtful teachers, that our 
children talk poorly and write worse. There are two causes 
producing this state of things : first, a confusion and haziness 
of ideas; and, second, a lack of command of language. It is 
claimed that object lessons properly given, and their spirit pre- 
vailing in all the other school work, tend to the correction of 
both these evils ; that is, they lead to the defilAeness of ideas, 
and they teach clearness and propriety of expression. The 
children are led to talk, and, because deeply interested, lose their 
constraint and talk naturally. Nothing is more true than that 
talking is alone learned by talking. Here an opportunity is 
afforded as it is in no other lesson of the day for children to talk 
freely, the teacher noting and correcting errors and supplying 
the terms necessary for the proper expression of the child's 
thoughts. Before the concltision of each lesson the children are 
encouraged, and assisted if need be, to give a connected and 
logical statement of what has been discovered in its develop- 
ment. This statement of results criticised and its faults cor- 
rected, the next work of the class is to reproduce it upon their 
slates, which are submitted to the criticism of the teacher. A 
teacher can not afford to esteem lightly such an opportunity for 
the culture of language. No reading, spelling or grammar les- 
sons, as these subjects are ordinarily taught, furnishes an occa- 
sion for so much culture in this direction as an pbject lesson does. 

3. Object lessons lead children into fields of inquiry to which 
their attention might not otherwise be called. So special abilities 
are discovered, and a broader basis of possibilities in life afforded. 
Men are often blacksmiths or clergymen, sailors or shopkeepers, 
not because they have special adaptation to these callings rather 
than to others, but because circumstances have drifted them into 
these channels. A starving minister is often a shoemaker, a 
gardener or a livery keeper, and does not know it. He only 
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Jcnows be loves a good horse, enjoys bis garden or his cow, more 
than he does his commentaries or his pnlpit. That even children 
have special tastes and abilities, the carefal observer bas noted. 
I lay it down as a principle that schools should have the power 
of discovering and developing special abilities. We talk of sym- 
metrical mental development. There is no such thing, and, if 
there were, it would be comparatively valueless. The doctrine 
of symmetrical development is well expressed in the old adage, 
"jack at all trades, master of none." The world has no great 
need of symmetrically developed men unless it be as lay figures. 
It wants men with strong specialties, unbalanced men ; insane 
men, if all unbalanced men are insane. Men are born with dif- 
ferent adaptations. Grod has designed them for different work. 
Happy are they if they succeed in finding each his own. Do 
not understand me to say that a child's strong aptitudes should 
be developed at the expense of everything else in his mentality. 
All I ask is that the apple tree shall not be so pruned as to keep 
it the size of the shrub at its side, because from their very germ- 
ination the one is a tree, the other a shrub.* If you spoil your ap- 
ple tree, this much is certain, you will have no tree. The shrub 
Will not grow to one, and you must remain satisfied with shrubs. 
Object lessons help a boy discover his tastes. I know a case 
in point. A boy who had been the terror of his teachers for 
years, and seemed to lack all power of application, by a change 
of administration, came under the charge of a teacher who gave 
oral lessons in botany. This was entirely new to him. He foe- 
came so interested in his investigations in this direction that his 
teacher tells me he often unsolicited went before school to a 
woods three miles away, to get specimens for the day's disciis- 
sion. As you may suppose, he forgot all his annoying tricks. 
The result is he is one of the finest of teachers of this subject in 
a prominent school in Pennsylvania. I doubt if there are any 
"good for nothing" children. They are only not good for the 
use we attempt to put them to. 

4. Object lessons afford variety in school work. Little children 
are driven in a flock over the threshold of the school room, leav- 
ing behind them every precious thing they know. Dolls and 
patchwork, carts and drums, whistles and strings, and, worst of 
all, their own freedom to jump and roll, and laugh and shout. 
All these possessions and privileges are forfeit for six intermin- 
able hours, for five or six days in the week. Keither you nor I 
eould endure such a change of habit as every child is compelled 
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to do on entering our public schools. If it were not a digression 
I would here enter my protest against such cruelty to innocent 
little children. And what do they get to compensate for all their 
deprivation ? In the morning, twenty minutes A, B, (7, before 
recess, and fifteen minutes A^ By C, after recess j in the after- 
noon, twenty minutes A, B, C, before recess, and fifteen minutes 
Ay By Cy aftcr recess ; all this, and two hundred and ninety 
minutes more or less each day of sitting still with folded hands, 
and not whispering, nor moving feet. K such a naughty thing 
is done, the very appropriate penalty is " staying after school " 
to " sit still *' awhile. Now, in the name of all the benignities, I 
ask. Isn't this requiring too much ? Can no way be devised to 
give these children something to amuse and at the same time to 
instruct them ? Can no plan be proposed by which these that 
are always prattling at home, shall have an opportunity to do 
that they most need to do, viz., to talk, and be instructed how 
to talk correctly t Can not the little minds be set off upon a 
dhase that shall relieve the weariness of the confined body ? All 
this can be done by judiciously giving object lessons. New 
trains of thought are awakened, and manual ezercise is rendered 
interesting in an attempt to express these thoughts in writing. 

What is true of the youngest pupils is true in a modified sense 
of those who are older. If you, at dinner, lacked your dessert, 
you would never think of making up the deficit by an additional 
plate of beef and vegetables. You have eaten all you want of 
those. So the child, when he has finished all you can feed him 
of *'' the three B's,'* has an appetite for something further, and 
will still relish instruction, if you will "furnish forth" that 
which is new. If yen can devise work that will give something 
to do, now here and now there, your children may be kept in- 
tensely busy and intensely in earnest all the time, and really be 
the better for their exercise. 

5. Object lessonSy in the lower gradeSy prepare for books, and in 
the higher they supplement them. As before stated, some suppose 
that those who most persistently advocate objective teaching, as 
uncompromisingly reject text-books. If I do not greatly mis- 
take, such persons are in error. I have never so understood the 
opinions of those who most strenuously insist upon object les- 
sons. I have no hesitancy in sa;^ing most unqualifiedly, that, in 
my own view, to do without text-books and reference-books, is 
utterly impracticable. I do not say that we could not spare nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of them. I 
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think we might, without loss. What I do understand these per- 
sons to teach is this; — that printed words are but black marks- 
only symbols ; and a symbol has no significance till there is a 
familiarity with the thing symbolized. The elements of the 
thought expressed by words must at least be familiar before the 
words mean anything. Then only reading becomes an active 
intellectual process, gathering an idea here and a picture there — 
each word bringing its contribution toward making up a train 
of thought. But some one says, "Eeading, with children, must 
be largely a mechanical exercise." You are wrong, sir. If you 
will put some thoug'hts into the child's mind and make him hun- 
gry for more mental food, you will be astonished to see how, 
as if by instinct, the child catches the symbol. By referring to 
your own experience, many of you know that the labor of learn- 
ing to read is not so great when thought precedes symbols. 
What but a herculean task could one expect, if a child be put to 
learn page after page of dead forms, so as to distinguish each 
promptly and call it by its name, and not only this, but to attain 
the art of saying the names of forms as if they meant something, 
when actually they do not. 

6. Again, object lessons supply the elements from which science 
must be constructed. Taking the ordinary definition of science, 
"knowledge reduced to order," it is plainly implied that there 
must be knowledge before there is science ; for science is only 
" knowledge and experience systematized." An English writer 
upon this point says : 

"A certain broad array of facts must pre-exist before scientific methods can 
be applied. This is illustrated by by the profound analogy that exists between 
the growth of scientific knowledge in an individual and in the world. Gener- 
ation after generation of men passed away, and the world patiently accumu- 
lated experience and observation of facts; and then there sprung up an un- 
controllable desire to ascertain the sequences of nature And to penetrate the 
deep-lying principles of natural philosophy, and the same desire in the indi- 
vidual is based on the same kind of experience." 

If this be true, it follows the more scientific facts we can give 
a child before we put books into his hands, the better he is pre- 
pared to use them properly. These lessons draw aside vail after 
vail from before the child's face, and give him glimpses of how 
much there is still beyond for him to know, so he is constantly 
made desirous of knowledge ; and the information contained in 
books, when it becomes accessible, is made digestible food which 
strengthens and causes growths 

Object lessons supplement books. 'No system of education in 
our country should overlook the fact that a large proportion 
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of our children never pursue a school course farther than the 
merest elements of reading, penmanship, and numbers. Two 
school reports which happen to lie near me, probably present a 
fair average of attendance. I gather from the first, an eastern 
city report, the fact that "the average number belonging" in 
the high school is seven per cent, that of the primary schools. 
The ratio of the number of pupils of the high to the intermedi- 
ate schools is seventeen. That of the intermediate to the pri- 
mary is forty. From another table, I find the average age of the 
children in the upper grade of the primary schools to be 9.3 
years. If we have only forty per cent, of our children in the 
intermediate schools,* it follows that sixty per cent, leave school 
at an average of not over nine years. Taking up the last an- 
nual report for the State of Ohio, which lies next, I find the 
average attendance in central or high schools two-tenths of one 
per cent, of the entire average attendance in the public schools. 
It is true these tables are only approximately correct, but they 
serve to impress the fact that the great burden of school 
work comes in the primary and lower intermediate grades. In 
the city of Cincinnati, for the twenty-five thousand pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools, but two grammar schools, which cor- 
respond to the seventh and eighth years of the course, are required. 

We stand appalled before such figues, when we realize that to 
us the educational interests of the land are committed. I am 
confidently of the opinion that the great question for our con- 
sideration is not, how shall we teach most in this short time 
given us, but how shall we most thoroughly inspire to self-help. 

If we, as teachers of persons who are to become teachers, could 
but impress those who go out from us, with the idea, that until 
they have created an insatiable desire for knowledge, until by 
some appliance they have caused the minds of their pupils to 
send out feelers in every direction after mental food, but little 
has been accomplished, we should have performed inestimable 
service to the youth of the land. Let reading, writing, arith- 
metic and geography be taught, and then let a portion of the 
time be spent in teaching children how much there is. to know, 
by setting as many doors ajar as possible into the various de- 
partments of knowledge, and exciting their curiosity to exi)lore 
each. We do not make as much use of the curiosity of children 
as we might. You will pardon me if I again quote from Mr. 
Wilson, whose essay upon " Teaching Natural Science in Schools" 
I consider incomparably fine. He says : 
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" Cariositj is the one principle that makes self-edncation possible. It is b 
form of the loye of knowledge. That it is often weak and nnaccompanied 
with effort, I admit, but it ought to be guided, stimulated and strengthened. 
The guidance of curiosity is to lead a boy to observe more, to combine and 
reason. The stimulation of it is to show how much more there is still to be 
learned. The streogthening of it is to make it deep and lasting; to check the 
mere love of novelty, the idle discursiveness that asks questions, and forgets 
the answers, even if it waits for them, and to cause it to refuse information 
until the foundation is laid on which it can securely rest Guidance often 
takes the form of repression. Little children should be curious. Curiosity is 
the ordinary form of mental activity in young minds, and it is foolish and un- 
natural to ignore it as we do. How much better and more intelligent would 
early training be if curiosity were looked on as a store of force, the possible 
love of knowledge in embryo in the boy's mind, which in its later transforma- 
tions is so highly valued." 

Object lesBons skillfully prepared and properly given, are 
adapted to Btimulate and discipline the curiosity and make it a 
worker in the family of mental powers, instead of an idle vaga- 
bond, living at the expense of the other members. 

7. Object lessons cultivate the judgment and understanding of 
pupils. The chief difference in men is, perhaps, most concisely 
expressed in their different abilities quickly to grasp facts, cor- 
relate them, discover relations, and promptly come to correct 
conclusions. The best way to teach a child to do this for himself 
when out of school, is to set him at 4t in school. He should be led 
there to the apprehension of facts, and to compare and decide 
concerning them ; his erroneous conclusions should be pointed 
out, and the cause of his error noted. He does not know he is 
studying the logic of his future practical life, nevertheless he is. 
Cautious and correct judgments would save men mountains of 
Crushing care and make them better citizens, better business 
men, and happier and freer. There is no opportunity for this 
culture, if books alone are relied upon. If the child is borne in 
the arras of tender nurses over every difficulty; if what cost the 
world centuries of patient investigation, is told him in a breath, 
he gets none of the benefit arising from the investigation itself 
in which after all is the chief profit. 

8. Object lessons afford an opportunity for a unification of knowl- 
edges. Our pupils often have a little knowledge in this direc- 
tion and a little in that ; a side wall is built up here and a corner 
wall there ; a pillar planted firmly upon this base and a column 
set yonder ; but the child does not remain in school long enough 
for his books to take him, if indeed they ever would, which I 
doubt, to a point where the walls are united, the roof added, and 
the temple so " enclosed round about '' that it becomes at once 
his cheerful home and his impregnable fortress. 
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The object lessons afford an opportunity for bringing together 
the facts of the reading, the arithmetic, and the geography lessons, 
and so gathering all the feeble threads of thought, easily broken, 
and unbroken of little worth alone, into a strong intertwisted 
cord of ideas, each serving to fasten the other, and all strong by 
association. It is hardly practicable to do this work in any 
special lessons as it diverts from the point of the exercise, but it 
should be made a part of each day's order. Let the object lesson 
be made the systematizing, connecting and unifying occasions of 
school instruction. 

I need not speak of the accession of real enjoyment which the 
lessons produce, both in school days and in future life, as this 
has been implied under each head of this discussion. 

I have not yet referred to the value of object lessons to teach- 
ers themselves. This I regard as a consideration of no mean 
importance. The mass of lower grade teachers have no necessity 
for intellectual effort in the performance of their daily duties, and 
the consequence is not only no intellectual growth, but actual 
retrogression. Every teacher holding such a position should 
hail with real delight any necessity for investigation and study. 
The giving of object lessons makes such a necessity and brings 
an abundant reward for the effort in increased knowledge and a 
quickening of the intellect. And then the ability to talk ex- 
tempore to a class in such a manner as to rivet their attention, is 
no mean accomplishment. The power so to control a school of 
fifty children as to have each one perfectly interested, perfectly 
free from uncomfortable restraint, ready to talk if there is any- 
thing to say, and to listen attentively to the teacher if she 
desire it, is an accomplishment to be coveted by every teacher. 
The tact necessary to lead to the apprehension of truth without 
telling it ; to guide children without carrying them ; to use all 
their own knowledge in leading them to the unknown beyoud 
them — ^this is the perfection of the teaching art. Toward all this 
the giving of object lessons pushes the teacher. If she does not 
attain perfection, she is driven by a constant impulse in that 
direction. Necessity is the goad of progress to us as to others, 
for we are subject to all the human infirmities, indolence not 
excepted. 

III. Having spoken of the value of object lessons, we now 
<M)me to consider briefly their place in a course of study. 

If the former part of this discussion is accepted, the latter is 
largely determined. Wherever observation needs to be culti- 
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vated, wherever clearness, accuracy and fluency of expression is 
not already perfect ; wherever variety is required to give sharp- 
ness and vigor to mental activity ; wherever there is need for 
making children acquainted with some of the facts of science 
before introducing them to the science as such ; wherever 
books lack in completeness or clearness ; wherever there 
need be a process of soldering into one the various elements of 
knowledge, there these object lessons may with profit be given. 
In the primary schools I regard them as indispensable. The 
perceptions are the basis upon which the superstructure of edu- 
cation must be built. The conceptive faculty is still weak, and 
has but little material upon which to exercise itself. The reason- 
ing faculty is not yet developed. Abstractions are now impos- 
sibilities. The vocabulary is still limited and simple. 

A person having accumulated large wealth can give up the 
business by which his means were procured, and allow his money 
to work for him. " Money gets money.'* So a large stock of 
ideas having been obtained, the sensible objects from which they 
were gotten, may be put aside, and their possessor may live and 
grow in his world of ideas. But this capital of knowledge must 
first be obtained. The primary school is the place where this 
work is begun. Here things must precede thoughts. 

Object lessons are valuable in the intermediate schools, as 
children are constantly leaving them to whom both the culture 
secured and the information imparted would be of a greater than 
any money value, both in suggesting means of livelihood and in 
discovering sources of enjoyment. 

The important principles of natural philosophy, the leading 
facts of astronomy and chemistry, the more important and prac- 
tical problems of geometry, might be so presented in the use of 
objects as to add immensely to a boy's stock of ideas, whose cir- 
cumstances forbid his remaining in school to come to these things 
in their regular order. In the high schools where pupils have 
more knowledge, and need to depend somewhat less on observa- 
tion, these lessons may give place to illustration and explana- 
tion. But even here the skillful teacher could find abundant use 
for an occasional lesson of this sort. 

IV. With your permission, I will now refer to some of the 
objections urged against object lessons and then relieve you. 

1. " Lack of time." " If we give object lessons, we must 
neglect reading and spelling. Our classes will fall below the 
standard, and our committees and patrons charge us with incom- 
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petency." Let me assure every one who has any misgivings at 
this point, that you can teach more of everything and better with 
object lessons than without them. Let them be the outgrowth 
of and consonant with your regular work, and you will find an 
enthusiasm warming all into new life. The mind once awake is 
quickened for all work. 

2. " Such lessons make hard work for teachers." Yes, any 
earnest teaching is hard work. Especially so is primary teach- 
ing, where the teacher by force of her own personal influence 
must control the movements of fifty little minds, which have not 
yet learned their wings so that they can make direct lines of 
thought, but dart from the track here, and become entangled 
there, the least breeze of circumstance turning them entirely 
from their course. But which is harder, the making of children 
happy, a whole session, by a half-hour of nice conversation with 
them, encouraging them to ^alk as freely to you as they would 
do at home to their mothers, or the scolding and fretting neces- 
sary to secure order from weary, nervous children, or to force 
an idea through the inelastic brain tissue of children two-thirds 
asleep and one -third willfully stupid ? Every earnest teacher 
prefers to work to a purpose. Teachers worthy their calling 
need only to be convinced of the better way cheerfully to attempt 
at least to walk therein. 

3. " Object lessons are mechanical." There is no school ex- 
ercise that can not be made mechanical in the hands of the un- 
skillful. Unfortunately there are some persons in the teacher's 
profession, who have little originality or independence of thought. 
This is partly owing to bad training and partly to lack of training. 
What has there been in the primary teacher's work to develop 
originality or genius of any sort ? Before the objection amounts 
to anything as against object lessons themselves, it will be neces- 
sary to show that they induce mechanical teaching. That they 
must necessarily be given mechanically, nobody will for a mo- 
ment claim. There is every thing in them calculated to foster a 
spirit of inquiry and originality, to lead out of mere forms or to 
inspirit them. 

4. " They lead out a few bright scholars, while the slow ones 
are left constantly farther and farther in the rear." I confess 
this is more than a mere show of objection. There is danger 
that even the earnest and faithful teacher deceive herself as to the 
real interest among her pupils, by allowing a few forward chil- 
dren to do the work of the entire class. Then, it is not always 
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agreeable to know the worst. It is gratifying to have a lesson 
move off smoothly, especially if we have company upon whom, 
we are desirous of mailing a good impression. And as before re-^ 
marked, teachers, in common with others, have their indolent and 
weary days, their headachy and dyspeptic days. All these are 
'^ occasions of offense " in this respect. But does the difficulty arise 
from the nature of the lesson or from the accidental circum- 
stances of the teacher ? That a one-armed soldier can not han- 
dle a musket, or one ill of camp fever endure a march, is no evi- 
dence that muskets and marches are not necessary in the con- 
duct of a campaign. All soldiers are not one-armed or ill. Let 
those who can do this work, do it, since it needs to be done. All 
teachers are not indolent or dyspeptic. Determined ones would 
not fail at this point. Kone need do so. Every child in every les* 
son. should have something to do, and that independently. This 
must be especially cared for in regard to the poor, weak ones, 
aiid the dull ones of the school. These are the lambs which the 
teacher must continually bear in her arms, and carry upon her 
heart. If these grow under her care, she need not fear for the 
stronger ones. That care which secures growth to the weakest 
and slowest, will certainly afford culture to the hearty and strong. 

5. ^^ The instruction is not systematic." Is there anything in 
the nature of the lessons themselves that prevents their being 
given according to system ? Not at all. They should be given 
according to some well defined plan. If any one attempting to 
give them, has failed to do this, her failure was on account of 
incompetency, for which the work she undertook is in no way 
responsible. 

6. " Teachers are incompetent." This is really a summary 
of all the preceding objections. What it means is, that our work 
is trying to exalt us, the workers, to its own dignity. Our iner- 
tia makes us move slowly, but we shall rise in time to the stature 
of our profession. 

By these objections the necessity for special preparation for 
the teacher's work is indirectly affirmed. That normal schools 
have not invariably succeeded in making skillful givers of object 
lessons, is undoubtedly true. The schools may be at fault, and 
may not. If normal schools are not doing all they should do 
with the means at command, we must make them more effective. 
This we will certainly do as soon as we discover failures and 
their causes. If they are doing all that can be done, and still 
fail to send out teachers competent to the discharge of a teacher's 
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duties, the standard of gradaation, possibly of admission, muftt 
be raised. Not even normal schools, a9 you all knoTi? very well, 
can make teachers out of all the material presented to them. It 
would require more than four years of greatly, superhuman tui- 
tion to do it. While I am scrupulously of the opinion that a 
normal school should withhold its honors from the evidently 
incapable, I am quite convinced that it is as often difficult to de- 
cide how much teaching ability normal pupils will develop when 
thrown upon their own resources. Of this I have no doubt : 
any teacher, whether a normal graduate or not, who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the philosophy of mind and the principles 
of education, teaching tact and earnestness in her work, can 
learn to give object lessons successfully. 

If I have succeeded in what I have attempted, I have, 

First, made clear to you what I understand by an object les^ 
son. (1) Not something read or recited by the teacher to her 
pupils; (2) not a lecture by the teacher; (3) not something 
identical with "objective" or "illustrative" teaching nor (4) 
with " oral instruction." Such a lesson does demand the preseucf^. 
of an object to be studied, and the use of the children's senses.^ 
It-is conversational, and under the guidance of the teacher. 

Second, I have said that the value of object lessons consists, 
in that they are (1) a means of the culture of the observation ; 
(2) they cultivate ease and exactness of expression ; (3) they 
lead into new fields of inquiry, and so discover special aptitudes ; 
(4) they aiford variety, and so bring rest ; (5) they prepare for 
and supplement books; (6) they cultivate the judgment; and (7) 
tbey afford an opportunity for the unification of a child's knowl- 
edges. The measure of object lessons as an educational force, 
having been decided, their place in an educationa.1 system is; 
determined. 

Third, I have concluded that they are (1) indispensable in the 
primary and lower intermediate schools^ (2) exceedingly valu- 
able in the upper intermediate schools ; and (3) not indispens- 
able in the high school, but an instrument of great value in the 
hands of a skillful teacher ; and 

Fourth^ I have tried to answer some of the most frequent ob- 
jections to these lessons. In concluding, let me say, I congratu- 
late myself in having a part with a class of the world's workers 
who believe they can not afford to be dogmatic ; to whom truth is 
of incalculably more value, than any opinions they may hold as 
the result of the circumstances into which they may have been 
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thrown. I believe myself to be one with you in this respect. 
When the disciple of Truth is willing to be even crucified, in all 
the opinions he holds dear, those in which he most glories, even 
then, and then only, need he certainly hope to be raised by her 
power in the likeness of her own image. 
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THE OBJECT OF AKITHMETICAL INSTKUCTION. 

BY J. C. GREENOUGH.* 

The first thing to be settled by the teacher, in any department 
of instruction, is the object to be secured by that instruction. 
The chief object of the study of arithmetic is the development of 
the reasoning faculties of the pupil. A secondary object is to fit 
the pupil for the transaction of that business in which a knowl- 
edge of the processes of arithmetic are required. If the teacher 
considers the last named the more important object, he will strive 
to form traders rather than men, and may be satisfied to have 
his pupils memorize rules and proceed to their application, with- 
out any clear understanding of the principles upon which those 
rules are founded. But if the teacher strive to secure the men- 
tal development of his pupils, and considers arithmetic chiefly 
valuable as a means to this end, he will adapt his teaching to the 
mental wants of his pupils. 

The fault of too much of our teaching is, that it endeavors to 
prepare for certain specific applications of knowledge rather than 
to secure intellectual and moral culture. Any narrow view of 
his work must tend to dwarf the mind of the teacher, and to 
render the results of his teaching meagre. Having in mind what 
is to be accomplished, the teacher will readily find how to pro- 
ceed in the study of arithmetic. The mental condition of the 
pupils will furnish a guide. 

Since our first knowledge of numbers is occasioned by means 
of material objects, the pupil should receive his first lessons by 
means of objects. Numeral frames are convenient, but many 
teachers are unsupplied with these, and pebbles, blocks, or 
squares of card paper will do almost as well. In learning to 
name numbers from one to twenty, objects should be used by the 
pupil, and analyzed before the name is given. 

^Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
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The teacher having called the attention of the pupil to one 
thing and to a collection of things, and having in this way taught 
the meaning of the expressions, " a unit *' and " a number ", is 
prepared to teach the names of the numbers, two, three, etc. Let 
us notice minutely how this is to be done. We will suppose the 
pupil has had a lesson upon two and three, and is ready to ad- 
vance. To save space, I will abridge the statements of what the 
teacher and of what the pupils do and say, during the time of 
teaching. Both teacher and pupils should be in position to note 
upon the blackboard. 

Teacher presents four things. Pupils, " A number." 

Teacher separates into one and three. P. " The number is 
made up of one with three." 

Teacher pronounces, spells, and writes " four." Pupils do the 
same. 

T. What is four? P. " Four is a number made up of one and 

three." 

« 

Teacher against the word " four " writes the figure 4. Pupils 

do the same. 

4 

Teacher writes . Pupils do the same. 

1+3 

Teacher gives oral questions, using or referring to familiar ob- 
jects to give interest to the questions, until one and three will 
ever after suggest four, and vice versa. 

Teacher then separates the four objects into two and two; 4 
leads the pupils to state the result of the analysis, and to 113 
note as before. By questions and answers the result of this 2 -f 2 
analysis is then fixed. 

Teacher then separates the four objects into three and one, and 
proceeds as before. The mode of teaching for every number 
from one to twenty inclusive, would be similar. 

The order indicated is this : A number of objects presented as 
a whole ; analysis, oral name written, the figure or figures ex- 
pressing the number named ; analysis and synthesis of the num- 
ber, mode expressed and fixed in mind by the pupil. 

In these elementary exercises the teacher should be careful to 
have the pupil distinguish between numbers and the mere ex- 
pressions of numbers. Even some of our bookmakers fail to do 
this when they give us rules directing us to " add figures." In 
26 
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order to fix in mind the results of the teaching, many review 
exercises will be needed, both oral and written. These should be 
diverse and varied in form that the interest of the pupil may be 
maintained. 

At another time I may indicate some of the different modes to 
be pursued by the pupil both in learning and in reciting. 



PEIMAKT EEADING. 

BT JOHN D. PHILBEICK.* 

There is, I believe, no branch taught in the Boston schools in 
which the progress during two or three years past has been more 
satisfactory on the whole than reading. This is true of all the 
classes from the sixth where the first step has to be taken, up to 
the first where the pupils receive the finishing touch, preparatory 
to admission to the Grammar School. The Edgeworths, in their 
admirable Essay on Practical Education, which was written more 
than half a century ago, say : " As it is usually managed, it is a 
dreadful task indeed to learn, and if possible a more dreadful 
task to teach to read. With the help of counters and coaxing, 
and gingerbread, or by dint of reiterated pain and terror, the 
names of the four and twenty letters of the alphabet are, per- 
haps, in the course of some weeks, firmly fixed in the pupil's 
memory. So much the worse ; all these names will disturb him, 
if he have common sense, and at every step must stop his pro- 
gress." They then describe a method of teaching the first steps 
of reading, by which they think that " nine-tenths of the labor 
and disgust of learning to read may be saved, and that instead 
of frowns and tears, the usual harbingers of learning, cheerful- 
ness and smiles may initiate willing pupils in the most difficult 
of all human attainments." 

The method which they recommended is substantially the same 
as that now practised by most of our primary teachers. It is 
what we call the phonic method. It consists in teaching the pro- 
nunciation of words by means of the sounds of the individual let- 
ters and of certain combinations of two or more letters. The 
phonic print, invented by Dr. Leigh, is an ingenious contrivance 

* Saperintendent of the Pablic Schools of Boston, Mass. 
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for facilitating tho teaching of this method. Leigh*B phonic charts 
and readers have been used in the schools of several districts 
with marked success. In one school I found extraordinary re- 
sults produced by a skillful application of the phonic method. I 
visited the school after it had been under instruction four months 
it contained about sixty pupils, whose ages ranged from five to 
six years ; the whole number did not Ifcpgin together ; they were 
dropping in during the period of four months. I examined about 
forty -four of the class, embracing those who had been longest in 
school. By the programme they were only required to read to 
the thirtieth page in the First Eeader in six months, but so rapid 
had been their progress, that in four months they could read the 
whole book with facility, and they read too with a proper modula- 
tion of voice. They could spell remarkably well both by letter 
and by sound. The teacher had prepared them for examination 
in spelling only to the thirtieth page, but I found that they could 
spell beyond that limit about as well as they did within it. But 
the most surprising thing these children did, was to print a short 
sentence on their slates from dictation. 

This is the school referred to in my last report, from which I 
had received several compositions, with an anonymous note from 
the teacher. It is in East Boston and is taught by Miss Elizabeth 
A. Turner, a graduate of our Training School. She made much use 
of the blackboard in teaching, and carried out the phonic system 
very thoroughly, using a system of marks to indicate the sounds 
of the letters, invented by herself. In beginning with a new 
class in March, however, she adopted Dr. Leigh's books and 
charts, as a means of saving some labor. I mention the results 
of this experiment, not with the intention of advising other 
teachers to try to advance pupils so fast as to print sentences 
from dictation, and even write little compositions during the first 
four months of their schooling, but merely to show what results 
can be reached by first-rate skill. This teacher does not profess 
to have any special taste for teaching little children, but finding 
herself in the lowest grade of a primary school, she bravely 
undertook to see what she could do in such a class. And she 
proved beyond a doubt, that it is not necessarily a " dreadful 
task," either, " to learn or to teach to read " ; for the results I 
have described were not produced by the help of " counters," or 
*' coaxing," or " gingerbread," or " by dint of reiterated pain and 
terror." Good teaching and management made the children will- 
ing and cheerful and smiling, and very successful. I do not mean 
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by presenting this case to be understood as intimating that every 
teacher ought to be expected to come up to the same standard. 
In fact, I am inclined to think that to write sentences from dicta- 
tion is quite enough, if not too much to require even of the first 
class. The programme certainly does not require it, and, there- 
fore, neither committee man nor master has the right to demand it. 
But if a teacher can acconaplish it without overworking her pupils, 
and chooses to do it, of course no one ought to object. But I 
refer to this marked example of success as an illustration of what 
conscientious and intelligent teaching can do, and to show that 
the capacity of the human mind to learn is not to be measured 
by that of unskillful teachers to teach. — Semi-Annual Report. 



METHODS OF TEACHING FOE DISTEICT SCHOOLS. 

BY PROP. WM. P. PHELPS.* 

In a preceding paper an attempt was made to suggest a rational 
plan for teaching reading and spelling to the primary classes of 
our district schools. A very common defect in the usual methods 
of primary instruction in the country schools, is the omission to 
connect other exercises with those heretofore described. The children 
are confined almost exclusively to two branches, reading and 
spelling, while these branches are taught in a most barren 
and uninteresting style. It should never be forgotten that a 
child has eyes and hands as well as ears and a tongue. Hence 
he should be taught to see and to do, as well as to hear and repeat. 
It may be laid down as a safe maxim, that the primary teacher 
who succeeds best in giving pleasant and profitable employment 
to the eyes and hands of her pupils, approximates nearest to the 
standard of perfection in her noble art. In accordance with this 
principle, writing should always be associated not only with reading^ 
but with every other lesson given in a primary school. Hence les- 
sons in writing should be among the first to be taught, and they 
should be given daily. The slate and pencil should be exclusively 
used. 

The subjoined plan of teaching has been employed with suc- 

* Principal State Normal Sohool, Winona, Minn. 
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cess. I am indebted for it, as well as for all the sketches of these 
primary lessons, to Miss Sara J. Timanus, of the Minnesota First 
State Normal School. 

The slate should be ruled after the accompanying model, with 
a pointed steel : 




The single lines indicate the height of the loop letters, the 
double lines the size of the small letters, and the oblique lines 
the slant of the letters ; as, for example, the words, " the boy ", 
as in the above model. The children should be taught to write 
in a much coarser hand than they will finally assume. The 
blackboard should be ruled to correspond with the slates, so that 
the alphabet properly written may always be before the eyes of 
the children. The first day the pupils come to school, begin to 
teach them correct positions of body and of holding the pencil, 
and insist that these positions shall be carefully maintained. 
Teach them also the difference between the large spaces and the 
small spaces on the slates. Eequire them to make such simple 
copies as /, 0. Let these two principles gradually lead up to the 
formation of the letters a, d, g, t, v, n, m, x, etc. 

After the children have been in school three weeks, they may 
be encouraged to copy the alphabet which, in the mean time, has 
been carefully written on the blackboard. These exercises 
may be written without regard to the names of the letters. 
The pupils may also be required to copy the written forms of the 
words which occur in their short reading lessons. In this way the 
reading and writing lessons are associated, and the labor of learn- 
ing to read is greatly abbreviated. The children are thus learn- 
ing to read the written as well as the printed words. 

At the end of three months, pupils who have never before 
attended school should be able to write all the script letter, the 
words of their reading lessons, and their own names. For the 
purpose of teaching them to write their individual names, pre- 
pare slips of paper three inches long, one inch wide, and rule 
them to correspond with the slates, then write the names on 
them plainly with pen and ink, and paste them on the inside of 
the covers of their reading books. 
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By these simple means, and with a very little effort on the 
part of the teacher, children from six to ten years of age may 
become legible writers in a single term; and, what is of great 
importance besides, this plan provides entertaining and useful 
occupation for the little ones, preventing disorder and mischief, 
and leaving the teacher comparatively free to attend to the more 
advanced classes of the school. The teacher should take pains 
to encourage the children by examining and commending their 
work as it stands on the slates. Whenever visitors appear at the 
school, let the pupils, or those who have done well, pass their 
slates among them and receive such encouragement as a kind 
word will afford. 

The next paper will present a plan for a course of lessons in 
number suited to the same grade of pupils. 



A VISION OF SCIENCE. 

BY W. H. VENABLE. 

Beneath the stars, upon a summer night, 

I saw a vision fairer than the stars : 

A shape descended from the middle sky. 

In vesture pure of light ineffable, 

With wings that made a music in the air. 

And crown whose glorious spangles shone so far 

They lit the darkness of remotest space. 

What shape art thou, I cried, and stood apart, 

In fearful wonder and admiring awe. 

Fear not; the shining visitant replied, — 

I bear to men cause not of fear but joy, 

I am the daughter of eternal God^ 

And Science is my name. My Father's works 

'Tis mine to render plain to human thought. 

I war with darkness and I fight with lies; 

I free the slave that Ignorance enthralls; 

I ferret hoar Delusion from his cave; 

I point the way to truth wherever hid 

In earth, in ocean, or in ether far. 

In force, in matter, in phenomena, — 

No thing to me is sacred but the truth. 

I teach the nature of the universe. 

Its mighty oneness in diversity. 

Its aspects changing under changeless law 
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Behold the trackless heavens over ns, 
And all the constellated glory there; — 
I name and measure yonder blazing orbs, 

And all the distances that lie between 
I tell in inches. Look upon the sea, 

I know its depths and its inhabitants, 

I know what e'er leviathan it holds, 

I know the coming of the winds and tides, 

I lay an iron nerve beneath all storms. 

And men's thoughts with the lightning linking hands, 

Run playful o'er the bottom of the deep. 

And make a jest of distance and of time. 

My bright eyes penetrate the solid earth. 

And see the gold and silver in the rocks. 

And gleaming crystals of each precious stone. 

I see the ores more rich than gold or gems. 

And say to man, Delve there; and he who delves 

Digs wealth and power from the darkling mine. 

I know the plants, — the stately forest trees, 

The floral multitudes that populate 

The plain, the vale, the lonely mountain side, 

The cultured garden, and the trackless wild. 

Each tells me secrets. Bird, beast, and fish, 

Reptile and insect, tiny diatome 

Unseen save 'neath the microscopic lens, 

I know them all; and every living thing 

I cause to yield me service. Not alone 

Are living things subservient to my will, — 

I rule the elements and tax them all; 

The nimble air, the water, and the fire. 

The stubborn earth, and e'en the lordly sun. 

These do my bidding as they needs must do, 

Because I understand them and control. 

I know the workings in, the misty cloud, \ 

In what alembic nature fashions rain. 

And how she makes the magic snow and frost, 

And how she paints the still receding bow 

That decks the rainy archway of the sky, 

Or crowns the spray of grand Niagara ; 

And how she sets the frigid north aflame 

With the auroral splendor that illumes 

The solemn silence of the six months' night. 

I enter and with reverence explore 

The royal palace of the human soul. 

The many-chambered tenement of life. 

Yea, more,— the complex structure of the mind, 

The laws of thoughts and passions, I reveal. 
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The mystery of memory and dream. 

The coarse of time I traverse not alone ; — 

Art is my younger sister; her I lead 

And show the deep foundations of the truth 

Her hand essays to symbolize for man. 

Gray-headed History attends my steps, 

And rapt Romance, and clear-eyed Poesie, 

Philosophy with stately mien and brow, 

And all the dearest friends of human good. 

Deaf Superstition, blind Credulity 

Find me a foe implacable and dread, 

But rational Religion finds me aye 

A firm supporter and a bold ally. 

Heed not crazed voices that disparage me; 

I am the daughter of eternal God, 

And well-beloved of my Father. He 

Hath sent me forth not as the foe of Faith : 

I but prepare the world for larger faith ; 

The doubt I plant stakes up the vine belief. 

And Christ sits firmer on his kingdom's throne 

Because of Science. Thus the visitant; 

Then spreading pearly pinions on the night, 

She soar'd where stars are thickest, and was lost 

In self resembling light. 



CLEAISTLINESS. 

Good order, which is absolutely necessary to successful teach- 
ing, can not well be secured without neatness in person and 
dress. I never saw a slovenly teacher whose pupils did not, 
in a great measure, follow her example ; and I never saw an un- 
tidy school which was not disorderly. I once taught a term in 
a country school where among my pupils were two little girls. 
They wore the same dresses of dark print every day during the 
term, with a little frill of lace at the throat, and white aprons of 
the cheapest cotton goods. Their dresses and aprons always 
looked as though they were just from the drawer, always clean 
and whole. Those little unassuming girls were a great help to 
me in that school. Many teachers think that the matter of clean- 
liness is too delicate a subject for a teacher to touch upon. It is 
our duty, nevertheless, to insist upon it. The material of a pu- 
pil's dress may be cheap and plain, and yet it may be kept scru- 
pulously clean. Neatness and order are two virtues deserving 
attention in every school. Mrs. J. C. J. 
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The next ten years will largely determine the scope and character of 

American education for a century. The past decade has initiated important 
changes, and all is agitation and trial. Extreme views are clashing, and radi- 
calism and conservatism are in conflict at every point. Old methods are fear- 
lessly and sweepingly condemned, and new systems are zealously and unquali- 
fiedly commended. Hobbysts are continually " flying the track", and reck- 
lessly rushing into untried ways. Meanwhile the schools are testing the new 
methods and experience is rendering a verdict It is plain that such times as 
these call the educational journalist to a higher service than the partisan advo- 
cacy of extreme and narrow views, or the zealous defense of '' things as they 
were.*' The future of American education demands that the schools not only 
prove all things, but thai they holdfast what is good; and, to this end, what 
is valuable in old methods should be wisely discerned and commended, and the 
defects and abuses of the new as well as the old exposed. True reform in educa- 
tion is as much retarded by an indiscriminate praise of novelties as by a blind 
adhesion to old paths. The great mission of an educational journal is to ex- 
pose error and advocate truth, whether found in old or new systems. 



One of the most hopeful features of educational progress is the in- 
creased attention given to the higher education of women. It is but a few 
years since girls were admitted to our public high schools, and fewer since 
they were permitted to pursue therein as extensive a course of study as boys. 
We had the honor of teaching the girls who first completed the full course of 
mathematics in the Cleveland High School. They did their work so thoroughly 
that no one has since thought of putting up a bar at " quadratic equations." 
What is true in Cleveland is true in nearly all our cities and towns. At least 
to the point reached by the classes in our high schools and seminaries, girls 
have demonstrated their intellectual ability to compete successfully with boys, 
and in Ohio there are now more girls than boys pursuing higher courses of 
study. This fact means more than the elevation of women. It will appear as 
a blessing in the homes of the next generation, and hence will become the 
promoter of civilization and human progress. *' I am profoundly convinced," 
says Mill, ^^ that moral and intellectual progress of the male sex runs a great 
risk of stopping, if not of receding, as long as that of the women remains be- 
hind, and that, not only because nothing can replace the mother for the educa- 
tion of children^ but also because the influence upon man himself of the char- 
acter and the ideas of the companion of his life can not be insignificant: 
woman must either push him forward or hold him back." This remark applies 
with great force to the condition of things in England. There is no civilized 
country where the provision for the higher education of women is more meager 
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and discreditable. But England is awakening to the importance of extending 
to both sexes eqaal educational advantages. Even Parliament has been at- 
tentive to earnest and able pleas for the better education of British mothers as 
well as British artisans. 



An English paper complains of the practice of requiring pupils to pre- 
pare school lessons at home, as a serious and unnecessary interference with the 
comfort of the fireside. It claims that a child's evenings should be given to 
relaxation and family pleasures, and that these should not be trenched upon 
by school tasks. The practice of assigning home lessons is also condemned 
by many eminent physicians as prejudical to health. This subject has also 
received the attention of the school authorities in many of our cities, and reg- 
ulations to guard against the overtaxing of pupils have been enacted. In 
Boston teachers are forbidden to assign lessons requiring home study to pupils 
in the primary schools and to girls in the grammar schools, and not more than 
one hour's home study can be daily required of the boys in the grammar 
schools and in the three lower classes in the high schools. It is also a peremp- 
tory rule that pupils shall not be required to study at recess. It is true that 
these rules are not always observed, but they show a praiseworthy eflfort to 
check what is a recognized evil The recitations and exercises of the pupils 
in our upper schools consume so great a portion of the regular school hours 
that little time is left for study. The time spent by grammar and high school 
pupils in school in the preparation of lessons, does not exceed, on an average, 
two hours a day. Of course, the necessary amount of study can not be com- 
passed in this brief time, and, as a result, one or more lessons are prepared 
out of school; and this leads to excess in study. We often hear of frail 
girls studying until ten and eleven o'clock at night to meet school require- 
ments, and we more often wonder that sensible parents permit it. 



A TEACHER wishes to know whose duty it is to determine the branches 

of study to be pursued by the pupils in a public school. In all well-regulated 
graded schools, the board of education prescribes a general course of study for 
the several classes, but the duty of classifying the pupils is left to the teacher 
or superintendent, or both. The classification of the several pupils determines 
their respective studies. But we suppose that the inquiry refers to ungraded 
country schools, where, as a general rule, no course of study is prescribed by 
the board, and where no regulation authorizes the teacher to determine the 
studies of pupils. In such cases the authority to regulate the pupil's studies is 
still vested in the teacher, subject, of course, to the authority of the board. No 
parent has the right to dictate the studies, text-books, and classes of his child 
in a public school. This would put an end to all system and classification, and 
destroy needed efficiency, — as a wide and sad experience shows. The pupils 
in many of our country schools are studying only what they are willing or wish 
to study. The most the teachers do in the matter, is to give advice. One boy 
spends all the time which he does not waste, in writing and ciphering; another 
adds reading and spelling. The result is a great loss of opportunity on the 
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part of the pupil and a serious crippling of the teacher's best efforts. The 
school is broken into fragments of classes, and disorder springs from idleness. 
The teachers of our country schools should have a regulation of the board be- 
hind them, and their authority should be as undoubted as that of teachers in 
graded schools. Parents feeling aggrieved should have the right of appeal to 
the school officers. The great need of these schools is a recognized, authorita- 
ti\ e head. 



We recently listened to a discussion on moral culture in schools, in 

which a just distinction was made between instruction and influence. Several 
of the speakers clearly recognized the fact that moral character in the teacher 
is the essential condition of all moral training. This view can not be too 
strongly impressed upon the teachers and guardians of our schools. There is 
no moral influence so effective and fruitful as that which emanates secretly 
and silently from the teacher's inner life and character. If devotion to truth) 
to duty, and to God does not glow within his heart, his words will avail but 
little. On the contrary, truth, translated into human experience, wins not only 
intellectual assent, but it purifies the heart Noble sentiments dwelling regally 
in a teacher's life are self-articulate. But this fact does not lessen the value of 
direct and positive moral instruction in our schools ; and this remark touches 
the weak point in the discussion above referred to. It seemed to be assumed 
that if the teacher's personal influence and example were positively moral, 
there was no need of moral precepts. From one or two of the speeches the 
inference was easy, that moral instruction was antagonistic to or, at least, in 
the way of moral influence. The fact was overlooked that right moral instruc- 
tion quickens and increases the teacher's moral influence ; that a moral life is 
gtronsest when moral truth stands beside it What our schools need in moral 
training is both precept and example ; both instruction and influence ; both 
the word and the spirit School instruction needs to be strengthened and 
vitalized at every point of contact with the pupil's moral life and character. 
The gravest duty which now confronts the tf^achers of this country, is the right 
moral training of American youth. 



Miss Lathrop's excellent paper on the Value and Place of Object 

LessonSy will be read with interest by all who have devoted any attention to 
this subject It very clearly presents the nature and scope of such lessons by 
sharply discriminating between them and illustrative lessons and oral instruc- 
tion. This just distinction corrects much loose thinking, and, at the same 
time, admirably prepares the way for an exhaustive statement of the value of 
such instruction. Respecting the place of object lessons in a course of study, 
the paper is somewhat general, but the fact is made clear that they constitute 
but a limited part of primary instruction. Their three-fold primary function 
is (I) to train the observing faculties; (2) to develop primary ideas of the 
qualities and relations of objects ; and (3) to afford a basis for language cul- 
ture. This view affords room in primary instruction for the exercise of the 
child's imagination, reason, faith, and conscience, and it allows a complete 
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trainiDg of its entire natare. Mnch of even a child's knowledge most be im- 
parted through the medium of langoage, and faith in the wisdom of parent 
and teacher is as necessary and important as sharp perception ! The dogma 
that nothing is to be taught a child, which is not based on his own observations 
or deduced by his own mental processes, rales out the most valuable lessons of 
childhood. True primary instruction runs in no narrow groove. It is as 
manifold as the powers of the sonl, and as broad as child life and duty. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

L — THE AMERICAN KORMAL ASSOCIATION. 

The American Normal Association met in the hall of the Central High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, on Monday morning, August 14th, with an unusually 
large attendance. The President, Prof. John Ogden, of Nashville, Tenn., 
delivered an able address on the Condition and Wants of Normal Schools. 
As evidence of the utility of normal schools, he cited the fact that those States 
and countries that have made the most liberal provision for normal training, have 
the best public schools; and, as evidence of the popularity of these schools, he 
alluded to the assumption of the name by institutions which have no just title 
to it. He urged that normal schools must be placed upon an elevated, rational 
and substantial basis, and that they must do the work of first-class professional 
schools. They must produce skillful teachers — teachers of broad thought, and 
liberal culture — not hobbyists, nor copyists, nor idealists, but large-hearted, 
clear-headed, strong-handed teachers ; and they must produce such teachers in 
greater numbers than other institutions. To this end, normal schools should 
not be subordinated to any other class of institutions. The management of 
normal departments requires the greatest judgment, both in theory and prac- 
tice, and they should only be tolerated as a present necessity. They can never 
fill the place of the normal school proper, which should be thoroughly ap- 
pointed, well-manned, and independent Its objects and aims should be so high, 
and its course of training and practice so complete as to meet the increasing 
public demand for teaching ability of a high order and the claims of a high 
professional standard. In its highest departments the normal school should be 
purely professional. Its mission is in the direct line of professional training, 
and to other institutions must largely be left the work of imparting a knowl- 
edge of the branches of study. Its course of study and training should be 
arranged with the strictest reference to its application in the work of teaching. 
The normal school should be endowed by the State as a means of providing 
trained teachers for all her schools, and to it should be attached a model- 
school — a complete school of observation, study and practice, and a model in 
all its appointments. The address urged the adoption by the Association of a 
*' course of purely professional study and practice" for the use of the normal 
schools of the country, and the compilation of a text-book containing a digest 
of the leading and well-established facts and principles of education, carefully 
and methodically arranged, for the guidance of the student of education and 
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didactics. It was suggested tbat this work might be accomplished by a com- 
mittee or " Educational Council," composed of the leading educators of the 
country. 

A valuable report on the Course of Study for Normal Schools was next 
presented by Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the State Normal School, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. He alluded to the low condition of the elementary schools 
throughout the country, as evinced in the large number of applicants for cadet- 
ships, who fail to pass examinations even in the primary branches. What is 
needed to remedy this state of things, is the proper trainin&r of teachers, not so 
much for the higher departments as for the lower schools, for defects in primary 
instruction are fatal to success. The report closed with a course of study for 
normal schools. 

The subject was discussed by Hon. B. G. Northrop of Connecticut, L. R 
Thonfpson of West Virginia, Hon. B. C. Hobbs of Indiana, S. H. White of 
Illinois, W. E. Crosby of Iowa, Dr. Daniel Bead of Missouri, C. C. Rounds of 
Maine, Oliver Arey of Wisconsin, W. E. Sheldon of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
A J. Bickoff of Ohio. We had not the pleasure of listening to this discussion, 
but we are informed that it took a wide range, and disclosed quite a diflFerence 
of opinion. The general drift seemed to favor two courses of normal training, 
an elementary and a more advanced, and that the former should have direct 
reference to the wants of primary schools. It was also suggested that two 
classes of normal schools are needed. 

This was followed by a paper by S. H. White, Principal of the City Normal 
School, Peoria, Illinois, on " The Providing of the Mass of Teachers with 
Some Means for Professional Culture." The report presented the facts that 
about forty per cent, of the teachers of the United States commence the work 
of teaching annually; that the whole number of pupils attending State Normal 
Schools equals only three per cent, of the whole number of teachers, and that 
there is about an equal number of pupils receiving special normal instruction 
in other institutions. It urged that State Normal Schools, as at present organ- 
ized, can not, by reason of their expense, be established in sufficient numbers 
to supply the want for teachers, and, if they could be so provided, they are not 
what are needed for the mass of teachers, because of their too extensive course 
of study. The system of normal schools should be graded, the great number 
of them having a course embracing only the studies taught in the common 
schools, with methods of teaching the same, and instruction in school manage- 
ment There should be a few schools of a higher grade for more extensive 
professional instruction, and to prepare teachers for positions in higher schools. 
Training-schools should be established in connection with the school systems of 
large towns and cities, and comprehensive measures should be adopted for 
holding efficient institutes throughout the whole country. 

An interesting discussion followed, which was participated in by E. C. Delano, 
Chicago; B. C. Hobbs, Indianapolis; Z. Richards, Washington ; E. A. Sheldon, *. 
Oswego; Miss Edine T. Howard, New York; 8. G. Williams, Cleveland ; and 
W. F. Phel| s, Winona, Minn. Those who spoke to the question under consid- 
eration, endorsed substantially the views of the report It was agreed that 
different grades of normal instruction are needed and that there should be a 
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class of normal schools between the teachers' institute and the State Normal 
School. The establishment of county normal schools in Illinois was regarded 
a step in the right direction. Prof. Sheldon referred to the several courses of 
study and training adopted in the Oswego Normal School as meeting the wants 
of all classes of teachers in both city and country. 

The papers of Messrs. Phelps and White were referred to a committee of 
eighteen, with instructions to consider certain topics in each, and report to the 
Association. 

A large audience assembled in the evening to hear an address by Hon. J. L 
Pickard, Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago, III, on " The Human 
Body a Subject of Study for the Teacher." The importance of good health 
to the teacher was strongly presented. A good physical presence exerts a pow- 
erful influence, and the posture and movements of the body are real educa- 
tional forces. The clear utterance which physical vigor gives, imparts weight 
to words of wisdom and moral precepts. The ease with which a healthy teacher 
works, is of incalculable value. Ill health is the mother of petulance, and^bad 
digestion furnishes many occasions for the use of the birch. . These and other 
considerations make the understanding of his physical nature and a compli- 
ance with its laws, an imperative duty on the part of the teacher. The speak- 
er's next plea was for the little ones whose physical needs should be the first 
great care of the teacher. Health of bodily powers is not only the condition of 
successful physical labor, but also of the highest mental attainments. To all 
intellectual progress the body hangs as a clog, or acts as a helper. The teacher 
must be able to direct the physical activities of children, and this can never be 
wisely done by one who does not understand their nature, their condition, and 
their needs. The popular excesses in physical training, as in rowing, base ball, 
etc., were noticed and condemned. It was urged to be the duty of teachers to 
break up bad habits and check vicious practices and indulgences. Future gen- 
erations will rise up and call them blessed who make the possibility of sound 
health and its attendant comforts a certainty. 

At the opening of the session on Tuesday morning, a committee was ap- 
pointed to wait on President Grant then in the city, and invite him to visit the 
Association. The President called at the lower front hall of the building 
where he was met by the members, who were personally introduced by Gen. 
Eaton, National Commissioner of Education. 

Miss Delia A. Lathrop, Principal of the Cincinnati Normal School, read an 
able paper on the ^^ Value and Place of Object Lessons in a Course of 
Studyy It is published in this number. 

Prof. J. W. Dickinson, Principal of the State Normal School, Westfield, Masa, 
read a scholarly paper on "TAe Application of Mental Science to Teaching^ 
It was a thorough analysis of the mental powers, with a concise statement of 
the laws of their growth, and the manner in which these facts should be ap- 
plied in teaching — the whole being a clear exposition of the principles under- 
lying the author s system of normal teaching and training. 

Each of these papers was followed by a discussion in which the philosophy 
of object teaching was specially considered. The interest centered in the 
question, To what extent is the child's knowledge gained by observation ? All 
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agreed tbat observation alone furnishes ideas of the qualities and relations of 
material objects, and that the development of these primary ideas is the func- 
tion of object teaching. It was held by some that much of the child's knowl- 
edge of men and things, of right and duty, could be communicated through 
the means of language. The general drift of the discussion, omitting some 
loose and irrelevant talking, was to the conclusion that observation has a lim- 
ited but important place in primary instruction. Among the speakers were 
Hon. W. D. Henkle, Ohio ; E. A. Sheldon, New York ; Rev. J. W. Turner, 
Massachusetts; E. E. White, Ohio; S. A. Ellis, New York; W. E. Crosby, 
Iowa; Hon. B. C. Hobbs, Indiana; Dr. N. E. Cobleigh, Tennessee; J. H. 
Hoose, New York ; Dr. 0. N. Hartshorn, Prof. J. M. Ellis, and C. W. Hay- 
wood, Ohio ; and Z. Richards, Washington. 

Prof. Moses T. Brown, of Massachusetts, gave a brief address on ^^ Dickens 
(M a Reader" and as an illustration of his style, read an extract from 
*'Dombey and Son," eliciting hearty applause. 

At the evening session the report of the committee on a Course of Study for 
Normal Schools was adopted, and a paper on the " Treatment of Dunces" 
by Miss M. F. Jackson, Philadelphia, was read by Miss Howard, of New York. 
This was followed by brief addresses by Dr. Reed of Missouri, Mrs. Mary Howe 
Smith of New York, W. E. Sheldon of Massachusetts, Wm. T. Phelps of Min- 
nesota, J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, John Hancock, Hon. Anson Smyth, 
and R. H. Holbrook, of Ohio. 

n. — THE NATIONAL TEACHERS'. ASSOCIATION. 

This body met Wednesday morning, August 17th, and was called to order by 
President D. B. Hagar, of Massachusetts. An address of welcome by E. R. 
Perkins, President of the Cleveland Board of Education, was happily responded 
to by the President, who then delivered the Annual Address. It gave an in- 
teresting review of the history of the Association, including its organization in 
1857, the nine annual sessions since held, and the changes in its constitution 
and recommended its reorganization on a more comprehensive plan. It was a 
brief and excellent address. 

The remainder of the first day's session was devoted to — 

1. A report by S. H. White, of Illinois, on The Revision of the Constitu- 
tion. The revised constitution submitted consolidated the three National As- 
sociations into one organization under the title of The National Educational 
Association, with four sections or departments, to wit: School Superintend- 
ence, Normal Schools, Elementary Schools, and Higher Instruction. The 
constitution was unanimously adopted 

2. A report on a National University by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, 
in which the leading offices of a true university were concisely stated, and the 
need of such an institution in this country was set forth. The report strongly 
urged the establishment of a National University, commensurate with the 
greatness of our country and the needs of the times. On the question of ways 
and means, the how of the undertaking, the committee wisely asked for 
more time. 

3. A valuable report by Dr. J. B. Thompson, of New York, on the Decimal 
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System of Weights and Measures^ in which the comparative merits of the 
diflPerent systems were considered, and the universal adoption of the metric 
system was recommended. It closed with the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 

Resolved t That a uniyergal system of weights and measures, fonnded upon a com- 
mon standard and the decimal system of notation, are alike important to commercial 
intercourse between different and distant nations, and to the progress of science and 
civilization throughout the world. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Association that the ''Metric'' system is 
nearer perfect than any other that can be reached, and therefore has the strongest 
olaims for universal adoption. 

Reaolvedf That we recommend its early introduction into our schools and semina- 
ries of learning, as the best means of popularizing the system and securing its gen- 
eral use among the people. 

4. A paper on " 2he Proper Work of a Primary School" by E. A. 
Sheldon, Principal of the Oswego Normal and Training School, N. Y. This 
was a re-statement of the author's well-known views on primary instruction. It 
urged the importance of the training of the senses by means of object lessons, 
in which the teacher is the guide. He stated that pupils made more progress 
in reading, spelling, arithmetic, etc., with such objective training than without it. 

5. Two lessons given to classes of small pupils by Misses M. A. Lavyea and 
Kate Stephan, teachers in the public schools of Cleveland. The first was an 
"illustrative" lesson designed to explain the method of writing numbers by 
the decimal notation, and the second was an object lesson on ** Knives." Both 
exercises were admirably conducted, but the first seemed to us of doubtful util- 
ty as a means of teaching the decimal notation. The illustration consumed 
some twenty minutes, and its application was quite as much of a mental feat 
as the comprehension of the principle. 

6. An able and exhaustive address by Hon. John Eaton, National Commis- 
sioner of Education, on '* The Relation of the National Government to 
Public Education." We hope to give a synopsis of this important address 
next month, its great length forbidding its publication in full. Resolutions 
were subsequently passed approving of the views of the address; asking Con- 
gress to make larger appropriations to meet the claims of general education on 
the National Bureau, and appointing a committee, with Commissioner Eaton 
chairman, to urge the subject on the attention of Congress. 

Thursday's proceedings included — 

1. The election of officers, consisting of Hon. J. L. Pickard, Chicago, HI., 
President; John Hancock, Cincinnati, 0., Secretary, with twelve Vice-Presi- 
dents and twenty-seven Directors. 

2. An excellent paper by Prof Eben Tourjee, Director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, on ^^ Music in its Relations to Common 
School Education." He presented cogent argumuents in favor of the gen- 
eral introduction of music as a branch of school education, and referred to the 
musical instruction in the schools of Boston as an illustration of methods and 
results. The paper was followed by a brief discussion. 

3. A model lesson in vocal music, by Prof. Miller, of Illinois, the members 
of the Association forming the class; and a musical exercise with a class of 
girls, conducted by Prof. N. C. Stewart, of Cleveland. 
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4. A discussion on the motives and means which should be made promi- 
nent in school discipline and instruction} which was participated in by Hon. 
J. L. Pickard, and Hon. E. Weston, Illinois ; Miss Eliza Schofield, Pennsylva- 
nia; J. H. Hoose and Mr. Johonnet, New York; Pres. E. T. Tappan, Pres. J. 
H. Fairchild, and E. E. White, Ohio. It was generally agreed that natural 
incentives should be used in preference to artificial. Natural incentives were 
divided into higher and lower, and the preference given to the former, when 
they can be made effective. The discussion was pointed, practical, and sensi- 
ble, and, as a consequence, it was listened to with very great interest. 

5. An instructive address by J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, on the 
" Schools and Educational System of Germany." He gave the results of his 
observations with respect to courses of study, manner of teaching and govern- 
ment, compensation and qualification of teachers, etc. Many facts were stated 
in answer to questions, and, at the close, a hearty vote of thanks indicated the 
interest and satisfaction of the audience. 

The principal exercises of Friday's session were — 

1. A practical paper by J. H. Blodgett, of Illinois, on " The Claims of En- 
glish Grammar in Common Schools," which was followed by a spirited discus- 
sion, participated in by Z. Richards, Washington ; Hon. B. C. Hobbs, Indiana ; 
and others. 

2. An able paper by William T. Harris, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
SL Louis, on " The Use and Abuse of Text-Books.^* After a suggestive 
review of the history and growth of systems of teaching, he considered the com- 
parative merits of oral and text-book instruction. He conceded the value of 
object teaching in primary schools, but objected to allowing oral instruction too 
large a place. He favored text-book teaching. The subject was discussed by 
Supt. J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn ; Dr. Spear, Philadelphia ; Dr. McGuffey, Vir- 
ginia ; Z. Richards, Washington ; A. E. Sheldon, Oswego ; and others. 

3. An able and eloquent address by Hon. F. A, Sawyer, United States Sen- 
ator, South Carolina, on the question, " What can Free Schools do for a 
State?" 

Commissioner Eaton followed with a few remarks ; the customary resolutions 
of thanks were passed ; President Hagar congratulated the members on the 
harmony and success of the session, and the Association adjourned. 

The officers-elect of the several departments or sections are as follows : 
■ School Superintendents : — President, Hon. W. D. Henkle, Ohio ; Vice- 
President, W. M. Colby, Arkansas ; Secretary, W. Johnson, Maine. 

Normal Schools : — President, S. H. White, Illinois ; Vice-President, C. C. 
Hounds, Maine ; Secretary, A. L. Barber, District of Columbia. 

Elementary Schools: — President, E. A. Sheldon, New York; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. C. Shortridge, Indiana; Secretary, W. E. Sheldon, Massachusetts. 

Higher Instruction: — President, Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts; Vice- 
President, N. S. Cobleigh, Tennessee; Secretary, S. G. Williams, Ohio. 



Mr. Venable's poem in this number, entitled " A Vision of Science", 



is a fine production. 
27 
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MISCELLANY. 

Thb first number of the National Teacher is issued this month. 

When notified that a subsoriber has failed to receive any number of the 
Monthly due him, we always resend it. 

Subscriptions to the Monthly may hereafter begin with the October number, 

if preferred, but we can still supply back numbers from July or from January, the 
beginning of the volume. By beginning with July, subscribers will secure the 
August number, which is worth half the subscription price for a year. 



The month ending August 10th brought in so few subscriptions that we began 

to feel quite discouraged. It looked as though the better we made the Monthly and 
the more money we put into it, the less was the effort to secure subscriptions. But 
the month ending Sept. 10th gave us over six hundred subscribers, and put a new 
aspect on affairs. If examiners, superintendents, principals of graded schools and 
academies, and all others interested, will now lend a helping hand, we shall be able 
to close the year in good heart. 

The subscription price of the Monthly is low at $1.50, and yet most of its 



subscribers are secured at club rates, $1.25 each, with farther reductions in the form 
of free subscriptions, premiums, etc., to the senders of clubs. This makes a large 
circulation necessary to cover the cost of publication. The actual cost of publishing 
the Monthly last year, not including our own time and labor, was several hundred 
dollars more than the total receipts from subscriptions, and yet the average circula- 
tion exceeded that of any previous year. These facts indicate that our circulation 
must be considerably increased or we must go back to a thirty-two page magazine. 
Which alternative do the teachers of Ohio choose? If the former, send in the 
subscriptions. 

Personal. — The University of North Carolina has conferred the degree of LL. D. 
on Hon. J. D. Cox, Secretary of the Interior. 

Hon. W. D. Henkle, State School Commissioner, is spending much time in attend- 
ing the institutes throughout the State, where he is doing a very acceptable and 
valuable work. In his absence the office duties are discharged by his capable clerk, 
T. D. Crow, Esq. 

B. B. Hall has taken charge of the public schools of Berea, 0.,— not Olena, as we 
stated last month. The school building at Berea, which cost $27,000, is a fine one. 

J. W. Legg, last year superintendent of the Fostoria schools, has taken charge of 
the public schools of Ripley, 0. 

J. M. Yarnall, of Middleport, succeeds C. W. Bennett as superintendent of the 
public schools of Greenfield, 0. 

E. 0. Ellis has been reappointed superintendent of the public schools of Martins- 
ville, 0. 

W. C. Barnhart is superintendent of the public schools of Eaton, 0. 

R. C. Seymour, of Rootstown, is principal of the Ravenna Grammar School, and 
Miss Ella E. Burr, of Hudson, is assistant in the High School. 

Prof. Cooley has taken charge of Gallia Academy, at Gallipolis, 0. He is assisted 
by Mrs. Cooley. 

D. W. Stevens has taken charge of the schools at Milford, 0. 

W. S. Bversole, late superintendent of the Wellington schools, takes charge of the 
public schools of Medina, 0. 
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Mrs. Cascaden, for (wo years past superiotendent of the schools of Marion, 0., 
has taken charge of the Seminary at Bloomfield, Mo. 

Supt. N. M. McLaughlin, of McGonnelsville, spent part of his vacation in the 
institute work in West Virginia. 

E. H. Butler has heen elected superintendent of the puhlic schools of Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. Salary, $1,500. 

J. Gr. Wagner, of Pleasant Hill, 0., has taken charge of the schools of Begraff, 0. 

J. R. Foulke is superintendent of the public schools of Malta, 0. 

E. F. Mouiton continues in charge of the public schools of Oberlin, and the school 
year has opened with a large attendance. 

Greenfield. — The public schools opened on the 5th of September, under the sn- 
pervision of J. M. Yarnall, of Middleport, assisted by nine teachers. The Meigs 
county papers refer in complimentary terms to Mr. Yarnall's long seryices in the 
cause of education in that county. 

New Carlisle. — The board of education has purchased the Linden Hill Academy 
for the use of the union school, and the course of study has been revised and ex- 
tended so as to a£ford good school advantages. Dr. W. C. Catlin is principal, and 
Mrs. Catlin first assistant. 

Salem. — The public schools continue in charge of M. C. Stevens, who is assisted 
by twelve teachers. They opened with an enrollment of 712 pupils and the per 
cent, of attendence the first week was 96. One school reached 99 and two 98. 

Cincinnati. — The public schools have opened most encouragingly, and decided 
progress is evidently to be the record of the year. The new School Board means 
business instead of talk, and harmonious action instead of profitless scheming. 
The City Normal Institute, held the week beginning August 29th, was a decided 
success. The principal instructors from abroad were Prof. Mark Bailey, Professor 
of Elocution in Yale College, and J. H. Hoose, Principal of the State Normal School 
at Cortland, N. Y. At the closing exercises on Saturday, W. H. Venable gave an 
excellent address on ** Practical Education '' — full of good sense and truth. 

Galion. — Supt. Hartzler informs us that his schools have opened with unusual 
interest, and as an earnest that progress is the order of the day, he sends us the 
names of ALL his teachers as subscribers to the Monthly — an example which we 
can most heartily commend to all superintendents. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Trumbull County. — A capital institute was held at Warren the week beginning 
Aug. 8th, Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, and Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of Os- 
wego, N. Y., being the principal instructors. Mr. Northrop gave an excellent, prac- 
tical course of lectures on elementary instruction in spelling, reading, language, etc., 
and school government. Mrs. Smith took up methods of teaching, object lessons, 
and geography, giving high satisfaction. Prof. Babbitt, of New York, gave several 
lectures on penmanship. Evening lectures, largely attended, were delivered by Mr. 
Northrop, Mrs. Smith, and Pres. Hinsdale, of Hiram College. The attendance was 
good — 150 teachers — and the spirit excellent. 

Highland County. — The Teachers' Institute held its sixth annual session at 
Hillsboro, beginning August 1st and continuing three weeks. There was an attend- 
ance of 103 teachers. Two days of the first week were occupied by Hon, W. D. 
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Henkle in giving instruction in mathematical geography, grammar, theory and prac- 
tice, arithmetic and algebra. The instructors for the remainder of the time were 
Prof. Gopeland, in English analysis, geography, and theory and practice, and Prof.' 
MoEibben, in reading, arithmetic and algebra. Interesting lectures were delivered 
by Revs. J. F. Marley, McLurely, Mathews, and Grand-Girard ; also by Profs. Sams 
and Orton, and Dr. Wever. The Association voted a reunion, to take place between 
Christmas and New Years. E. G. S., Sec. 

Miami County. — Our institute commenced August Ist, and ended Aug. 12th, and 
was followed by an examination on Saturday. Capt. Mitchell of Columbus, assisted 
by Supt. Richardson, of Piqua, was present the first week ; and T. W. Harvey, as- 
sisted by Capt. Callihan, of Tippecanoe City, was present the second week. About 
80 teachers were in attendance, and general interest was manifested. We had a few 
evening lectures, but the evenings were usually devoted to ** experience meetings." 
The people of Covington gave us a welcome reception. Every teacher came away 
feeling that it had been good to be there. h. a. t. 

Licking County. — The fifth annual session of the county institute was held at 
Newark the five days ending August 19th. The number of teachers enrolled was 
167, and much interest in the exercises was manifested. The lectures by Prof. Ster- 
ling, of Kenyon College, and Dr. S. Talbot, President of Denipon University, were 
greatly appreciated. Prof. Sterling gave evening lectures on the " Geological For- 
mation of the Earth," and on " Weights and Measures," and Dr. Talbot lectured 
on ** The Physical Connection of the Mind " — all three lectures were of a high 
order. The institute was a success. J. J. o. 

Mkigs County. — A normal institute was held in Pomeroy the four weeks ending 
August 25th, with an enrollment of over 80 pay members and some 45 visiting mem- 
bers. Instruction in the common school branches was given by J. M. Yarnall, J. 
H. Lawhead, and H. Stahl. Instruction was also given in some of the higher 
branches. The lecturers from abroad were Prof. John Ogden, Prof. Robert Kidd, 
and Miss E. E. Gray. Our correspondent states that it was generally conceded that 
more good was accomplished than at all previous institutes. The teachers voted to 
hold a similar session next year. The McJ^thly received twenty subscribers. 

LoEAiN County. — The teachers* institute, held at Avon the five days beginning 
August 22, was attended by 120 teachers. The principal instructors were Commis- 
sioner Henkle, Col. DeWolf, of Toledo, Dr. Townsend, of Avon, and Supt. Moulton, 
of Oberlin. Supt. Carruthers, of Elyria, was president. The exercises gave excel- 
lent satisfaction and the institute was voted a good one. The citizens gave the 
teachers free entertainment. A committee consisting of Mr. Moulton and Miss 

Hattie Howes of Elyria, sent us the names of thirty subscribers. The Oberlin 

College Teachers* Institute, to continue six weeks, began Sept. 12. 

Martinsville. — A four weeks* union institute, attended by sixty teachers from 
Clinton, Highland, Greene, Warren and Clermont counties, was held at Martinsville 
in August. The instructors were N. W. Vandervort of Salina, and E. C. Ellis and 
C. M. Foster, of Martinsville. Lectures were given by Supt. Ormsby of Xenia, 
Dr. Clark of Richmond, Ind., Prof. Robert Kidd, the elocutionist, and W. H. Cole 
of Wilmington. All but seven of the teachers present had had experience. 

Ross County. — Had a most pleasant and interesting week [Aug. 29 — Sept. 2] 
with friend Harvey at Chillicothe. One hundred and twenty-six teachers were 
present. The heat feeling prevailed. Truly, J. c. hartzleb. 
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Summit County. — One of the largest and most successful institutes of the year 
was held at Akr6n the five days beginning August 22. The number of teachers en- 
rolled was 155, and the attendance was well sustained from the beginning to the 
close. Secretary Northrop, of Connecticut, took up vocal culture, reading, spelling, 
language lessons, geometric forms, and school government, giving a course of emi- 
nently practical and valuable instruction. Mrs. Smith, of Oswego, presented ably 
and happily the subjects of geography and object teaching, and gave several excel- 
lent lectures on the principles and methods of primary teaching. Prof. Babbitt, of 
New York, gave several lectures on penmanship. Two evening lectures were given 
by Mr. Northrop, one by Mrs. Smith, and one by the writer, who also gave some 
assistance in the work of instruction. The committee handed us the names of aixty- 
Jive subscribers to the MoNTHLT^a fact indicating the high professional spirit that 
was elicited. It is but justice to add that much of the success of the institute was 
due to Mr. Findlay, the efScient superintendent of the Akron schools. 

Erii County. — The first teachers' institute in Erie county organized under the 
institute law of 1864, was held at Sandusky the five days beginning August 29. 
The eighty teachers in attend&nce received much valuable instruction from the able 
corps of teachers employed, consisting of President Tappan, of Kenyon College, 
who lectured on arithmetic, reading, and primary geography ; Supt. Cowdery, of 
Sandusky, on visible illustrations, map drawing and essay writing ] L. S. Thomp- 
son, of Sandusky, on penmanship; and S. F. Newman, formerly principal of the 
Milan Normal School, on English grammar and geography. Rev. Dr. Muenscher, 
of Mt. Vernon, gave two lectures on the English language. President Tappan 
gave two evening lectures, and two evenings were devoted to discussions. The 
jRsgiater devoted nearly ten columns to an editorial report of the proceedings. It is 
the fullest and most interesting institute report we have yet seen in Ohio papers. A 
oommittee appointed for the purpose, sent us the names of twenty subscribers. 

Gallia County. — The banner institute of the year, all things considered, was held 
at Gallipolis the week beginning August 29th. The county is small, and yet the 
number of names enrolled was 210, and a more earnest, attentive body of teachers 
we have seldom addressed. Supt. Caldwell gave excellent instruction in arithmetic 
and penmanship, and Mr. Cooley, of the Gallia Academy, gave a few practical lec- 
tures on the teaching of geography. Prof. Kidd gave three of his inimitable lec- 
tures on elocution, and an elocutionary entertainment. The discussion of vital topics 
and the answering of questions submitted by the members, were made prominent 
and valuable features. On Tuesday evening Rev. W. Mitchell gave a very valuable 
lecture on the " Importance of Thorough Knowledge to the Teacher," and two 
other evening lectures were given. The evening audiences were all large. A club 
of sixty-six subscribers to the Monthly was raised. 

Hamilton County. — Our institute, held in the Ohio Female College, College Hill, 
Aug. 22 to Sept. 2, was attended by about two hundred teachers. Supt. Hancock 
was with us the first week and T. W. Harvey the second ] the former taught arith- 
metic and theory and practice, and the latter grammar and geography, with lectures 
on various topics. Mr. Johnson, of Glendale, taught writing; Mr. Carnahan, of 
Cincinnati, primary reading and gymnastics j Mr. Trimble, of Clifton, illustrated 
his method of teaching history ; and Mr. U. T. Curran gave a series of simple ex- 
periments in chemistry, showing what may easily be done in this direction in our 
schools. Our teachers were so well pleased with Mr. Harvey that the committee 
has engaged his services for a three, weeks' institute next year. We had a good 
time. xj. 
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Hancock County. — Onr sixth annual institute was held in Findlay from Angnst 
22 to 26 inclasive. It was the largest institute ever held ii^the co'antj, the number 
of teachers enrolled being 125. The instructors were T. W. Harvey, of Painesville, 
and John Hancook. of Cincinnati, who also gave evening lectures. The institute 
closed Friday evening with an address by Capt. Wood, superintendent elect of the 
Union schools. j. a. p. 

Stark County. — The annual teachers' institute was held the last week of August, 
with an attendnnce of about 150 teachers. Supt. Worley, of Canton, lectured on 
language and grnmmar; Prof. Brufih, of Mt. Union College, on geography; Mr. 
Smalley, of Marlboro, on arithmetic; and Mr. Smith, on penmanship. Dr. Ebell, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, gave a few lectures on natural history, which were 
very suggestive to teachers. The entire exercises passed off very satisfactorily. Mr. 
Worley sent us a list of eighteen subscribers. 

Fairfirld County. — The teachers' institute held at Lancaster the first week of 
August, was one of the most interesting and successful ever held in the county. The 
promised report of the proceedings has not been rec^ved, but we learn that Supt* 
Hartzler, of Gallon, and Supt. Harper, of Sidney, were the principal instructors. Mr. 
Wolf of the Committee sent us the names of thirty-Jive subscribers. .Well done. 

Brlmont County. — The teachers' institute held at Bridgeport, Aug. 22-21 y was 
largely attended by teachers and well sustained by the citixens. The instructors were 
Capt. Mitchell of Columbus, Supt. Stevenson of Norwalk, and Supt. Burns of St. 
Clairsville. Messrs. Mitchell and Stevenson gave each an evening lecture, and Mr. 
Burns gave an elocutionary entertainment on Thursday evening. 

Morrow County. — The teachers' institute held at Cardington, Aug. 22-27, was not 
largely attended, but the session was a profitable one. The instructors were Hon. 
W. D. Henkle, Supt. J. C. Harper of Sidney, Supt. M. Lewis of Mt. Gilead, and J. 
C. Ridge of Dayton. Commissioner Henkle lectured one evening on " County 
Supervision. 
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Muskingum County. — Our teachers' institute closed a five days' session on Friday 
evening, August 19th. Prof. Schuyler of Berea, and Profs. Paul and Roberts, of 
New Concord, were the instructors. The total enrollment of teachers was 87 ; aver- 
age daily attendance about 40. Interest was moderate. I send a list of sixteen 
subscribers to the Monthly. a. t. w. 

Teachers' Institutes were held at Bellefontaine the three weeks beginning 

Aug. 15th — 130 names enrolled; at Mt. Vernon, July 26 — 29, with Messrs. T.^W. 
Harvey, Marsh, and Muenscher instructors — small attendance; and at London, Aug. 
22-28, with Messrs. Ormsby, Smith, and Stine instructors — about 40 teachers present. 
We know of other institutes, but will defer notices until we receive fuller informa- 
tion. A report of the normal institute of the N. E. Ohio Teachers' Association will 
be given next month. 

Cambridge. — The fifth annual session of the Cambridge Normal School was held 
the five weeks ending Aug. 26th. The Guernsey Times states that it was the most 
interesting and profitable session yet held. The eighty-two teachers in attendance 
expressed in strong terms their high appreciation of the instruction of Messrs* 
McBurney, Secrest, and Hammond. 

West Virginia. — State Supt. Williams has conducted some fifteen institutes since 
the first of July, and is now in the midst of a vigorous fall campaign. An appro- 
priation from the Peabody Fund enables him to secure some assistance from abroad. 
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Capt. Mitchell, Prof. Ogden, and Supt. McLaughlin of McConnelsvilte, have been 
among the helpers from Ohio. Prof. WoodruflF of Pennsylvania, Prof. Kidd of Indi- 
ana, and Prof. Hoose of New York, have also done good service. The board of 

edacation of Wheeling has voted that ''the Science of Governmeot and the Consti- 
tution of the United States shall be indispensable studies in the course of instruction 
in the grammar schools.'' Bight. Why should American youth go out of schools 
founded to sustain free government, ignorant of its fundamental principles and or- 
ganic law ? Supt. Williams is wisely kept at the head of the schools. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Whitb's Graded-School Series of Arithmetics: Uniting Mental and Writen Ex- 
ercises in a Natural System of Instruction. By E. E. White, M.A. Complete in 
Three Books : I. Primary Arithmetic. II. Intermediate Arithmetic. III. Com- 
plete Arithmetic. Oincinnari : Wilson, Uinkle <& Co. 

In this series the combination of Mental and Written Arithmetic is a valuable 
characteristic feature, thus securing due attention to each method and avoiding the 
extremes of devoting too much time to Mental Arithmetic or of neglecting it alto- 
gether. Each higher book gives, from a more advanced standpoint, a concise sum- 
mary of that portion of the subject treated in the lower books, and then proceeds to 
the discussion of the more advanced subjects. The definitions and rules, instead of 
being at first arbitrarily given, are deduced from facts and processes previously ex- 
hibited. We are acquainted with no series of Arithmetics so attractive, so fresh and 
practical, and, on the whole, so excellent. We heartily commend them for adoption. 
The publishers have performed their part admirably. a. bchuyler. 

A Manual op Composition and Rhetoric: A Text- Book for Schools and Colleges. 
By John S.. Hart, LL.D., Principal of the New Jersey State Normal School, 
Author of Hart's English Grammar, '' In the School-Room," etc. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother. 

The pages of this work bear clear evidence of the author's knowledge of his sub- 
ject and the needs of school instruction. Its fullness and accuracy show years of 
careful study, and its arrangement, pertinent illustrations, and numerous examples 
for practice are evidently the result of a long experience as a teacher. It is not only 
a complete scientific treatise, but it is eminently a text- book with special adaptation 
to the wants of the learner and the class-room. One obvious excellence is the typo- 
graphical arrangement. All important principles, definitions, and rules are. printed 
in large type, and the illustrations, explanations, and other details, given in the 
form of notes, are printed below in small type. These notes are models of clearness 
and conciseness. We are not competent to decide whether the author is right in 
treating Style before Invention, but the teacher can begin with either, as he may 
prefer. We commend this work to the careful examination of every teacher of rhet- 
oric. Its typography, paper, and binding are a credit to the enterprising publishers. 

« 

The Independent First Reader : Containing the Most Valuable Features of the 
Word System, Object Lessuns, and Phonetics j and Choice Tales, Fables, etc., in 
Monosyllables. By J. Madison Watson, Author of National Readers and Spell- 
ers, etc. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The first fifteen lessons are composed of words containg the short vowels ; the next 
fouileen lessons introduce the long vowels; and the next twelve lessons introduce the 
other vowel sounds. Each lesson has some ten new words, which are placed in 
columns before the senten'^es, thus facilitating a mastery of all new words before the 
reading of the sentences is attempted. Part Second consisti of pleasing tales and 
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fables, with all new words arranged in oolamns at the head of the lessons. These 
features adapt the book to the " Word Method " or the " Phonic Method ", or, what 
is better, to a union of these methods. The book contains 680 words — all monosyl- 
lables. The paper is heavy, the type large and clear, and the illustrations numerous 
and beautiful. We like it. 

The American Collkoks and the American Public. By Noah Porter, D.D., 
Professor in Yale College. New Haven, Conn. : Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 1870. 

This treatise is composed of fifteen able papers on as many important topics con- 
nected with college instruction and management. Indeed, nearly every phase of the 
college question is considered, and the various reforms proposed are subjected to a 
thorough investigation and criticism. Several of these reforms are shown to be 
schemes which have been already tried and exploded. Indeed, we specially^commend 
the careful perusal of this book to that class of would-be college reformers, who 
know little of the outside and less of the inside of the American college. They will 
be quite surprised to find that actual experience has made such sad work with some 
of their pet theories. But the treatise is not a blind defense of the present college 
system. It points out real defects and evils, and suggests needed and important 
changes. It should be read by every American educator. 

Analysis, Parsing, and Composition: With Direct References to the Common 
School Grammar and Analytical and Practical English Grammar of Dr. Bullions's 
Series. Also adapted to Any Correct Grammar of the English Language. By 
James Cruikshank, LL.D., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York : Sheldon & Company. 1870. 

This is an advanced text-book on English Grammar, with references to Bullions's 
series, but admitting of an independent use. It begins with a complete analysis of 
the sentence, and by numerous examples illustrates its structure and the relation and 
dependence of its elements.- This is followed by a few pages on etymology, with 
parsing models and exercises, and a valuable section on the structure of words, with 
tables of prefixes and suffixes, Latin roots, etc. Part Second contains selections for 
analysis and parsing, with references and foot-notes to throw light on difficulties. 
Part Third consists of a few pages on Composition, in which are practical sugges- 
tions and exercises. The work also contains features which make it valuable to 
teachers. 

The paper in Miss Youman's " First Book in Botany *', which we credited to 

Prof. Youmans, was written by the author. The error was not wholly ours. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Anderson's History op England. Clark & Maynard, New York. Pp. 302. 
Peck's New Mechanics. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. Pp. 296. 

Chase & Stuart's C. Sallusti Crispi CatiliNa bt Jugurtha. Eldredge & Brother, 

Philadelphia. 
Jones's Alphabet op Orthoepy. Press Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Muenscher's Orthography and Pronunciation. Joseph Muenscher, D.D., Mt. 

Vernon, Ohio. Price, $1. 

Mason's First Music ReadeJJ, and Mason's National Music Teacher. N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

Norton's Natural Philosophy. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Robinson's First Lessons in Mental and Written Arithmetic. Ivison, Blakeman, 

Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. 
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INFLUENCE OP STUDY ON HEALTH. 

^ BY B. G. NOETHBOP. 

Alarmists have written eloquently on "the Slaughter of tho 
Innocents " in school by over-study, alleging that severe appli- 
cation is impairing the health of multitudes, and that the study 
hours should be reduced to five, four, and, as some strenuously 
contend, three hours a day. It is a common opinion that study 
is unfavorable for health. My observations do not confirm the 
impression that our schools overtask the brain and injure the 
health. The body is the instrument through which the mind 
works, and its power depends, in no small degree, on the vigor 
of the physical system. Increased effort and energy of mind 
must be balanced by proper activity of the body. The mischiev- 
ous error prevalent on this subject is a common excuse for indo- 
lence and inefficiency. Study need not be injurious to health. 
The mind itself was made to work. Its primal l&w is growth by 
work. It can gain strength only by spending it. The intensest 
study invigorates the body as well as the mind, strengthens both 
the nervous and muscular system, makes the blood course in 
stronger health -giving currents through the system, enlarges 
the brain, erects the form, softens the features, brightens the eye, 
animates the countenance, dignifies the whole person, and in 
every way conduces to health, provided only that it is pursued 
in accordance with the laws of hygiene as to diet, exercise, rest, 
sleep, and ventilation. 
28 
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Henry Ward Beecher well says : " It is not work but worry 
that kills men. Work is healthy. You can hardly put more on 
a man than he can bear. Men literally worry themselves to 
death. Worry is rust upon the blade. It is not the revolution 
that destroys the machinery, but the friction. Fear secretes 
acid, but love and trust are sweet juices." 

Undoubtedly the minds of very little children are often stimu- 
lated by parents and nurses to premature and therefore injuri- 
ous activity. I have no sympathy with any processes for initiat- 
ing babes in the knowledge of books. Such prodigies, however 
they may gratify the pride of parents, always suggest painful 
apprehensions of future debility and premature decrepitude. 
Precocity is unnatural and undesirable, because it is the symp- 
tom, if not the cause of disease. Early ripeness of mind, as of 
fruit, is hastened by a secret enemy at the core, and, however 
attractive the exterior, it is found in reality lifeless and insipid. 
It shows well for a time, like plants in a hot-house with large 
tops and little roots. What is gained in time poorly compen- 
sates for the loss of maturity and spirit. Precocity stints the 
growth of both body and mind, if it does not become the tomb 
of talents and health. Lucretia Maria Davidson wrote verses at 
four years, and died before completing her seventeenth year, 
leaving over two hundred separate pieces of poetic composition. 
Her sister Margaret began to write poetry at six, at ten acted in 
a passionate drama in New York City, and died at fourteen. 

Where is to be found a man of strength who was a prodigy in 
reading and reasoning at four years? Dr. Johnson used dryly 
to ask, "What becomes of all the clever children?" Many chil- 
dren begin the study of books when they should be following 
the strong native bent of childhood in observing objects. The 
perceptive faculties should be first addressed. Teachers too sel- 
dom inquire what is the order in which the juvenile powers are 
to be developed, and hence lessons are often assigned which task 
the reflective faculties chiefly, when, in the natural order of 
growth, they should be comparatively latent. Yiolence is done 
to a child who at this tender age is harrassed with problems of 
arithmetic or the intricacies of grammar. Observation precedes 
reflection. At the earliest school age, the memory as well as the 
perceptive faculties may be pleasantly and safely exercised with 
attractive lessons, or observations rather, on form, color, size, 
weight, place, number, time, the obvious qualities of common 
things, and the form or spelling of words, and in reading. Let 
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those exercises be very brief— relieved after each lesson by gym- 
nastics or marchings and music, and the primary school becomes 
a sort of play — safe and healthful for vigorous children of five 
years of age. 

But the objection under consideration relates chiefly to much 
older children. In regard to them even the wise man is quoted 
to confirm that view : " Much study is a weariness of the flesh." 
Very true. So also the most invigorating and healthful kinds of 
labor and exercise bring for the time weariness, till relieved by 
repose. There are undoubtedly exceptional cases of older chil- 
dren, whose nervous state, or otherwise abnormal condition, re- 
quires the partial or entire suspension of study. But even in 
these cases, the illness is commonly due to other causes than 
excessive study. When the plainest laws of health are violated, 
when, for example, children are crammed with mince-pies, col- 
ored candies, or doughnuts, between meals and before retiring, 
it is hardly fair that the inevitable result should be charged to 
the overtasking of the teacher. 

After the earnest studies of school, and in addition to all the 
gymnastics there introduced, let children be encouraged to walk 
and ride, work and play, run and romp ; let them row boats, 
jump rope, trundle hoop, twang the bow, pitch quoits, try for ten 
strikes, play at ball, base, cricket, or croquet, or with shuttlecock 
and battledoor, and then we shall hear far less of the evil of 
overtasking the brain. I have no fear of stimulating healthy 
children, of suitable age, to excessive study during school hours, 
provided they are relieved by proper intervals for gymnastics 
and music. 

To be healthful and inspiring, study must be pursued not as a 
task — hated and coerced, but under the impulse of such incent- 
ives as make it a noble, worthy, cheerful, joyous work. When 
interest is awakened, ambition kindled, and progress made, the 
consciousness of improvement becomes a reward of past effort, 
and a healthful motive to new exertions. The exhilaration of 
success is a standard hygiene for the body, and cures many mal- 
adies which no therapeutic agents can reach. In the school, as 
in the world, far more rust out than wear out. Study is most 
tedious and wearisome to those who study least. Drones always 
have the toughest time. Grumblers make poor scholars, and 
their lessons are uniformly " hard " and " too long." The time 
and thought expended in shirking would be ample to master 
their tasks. Sloth, gormandizing and worry kill their thousands 
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where over-study harms one. The curse of Heaven rests on 
laziness and gluttony. By the very constitution of our being 
they are fitted to beget that torpor and despondency which chill 
the blood, deaden the nerves, enfeeble the muscles, and derange 
the whole vital machinery. Fretting, fidgeting, ennui, and anxi- 
ety are among the most common causes of disease. While now, 
as of old, '^ a merry heart doeth good like medicine/' a weak will 
easily succumbs to the ills of life. The alarm occasioned by the 
approach of a contagious disease oA^en weakens the power of 
resistance, and directly invites the very disease so much dreaded. 
Bad news cloys the appetite and clogs digestion^ fear relaxes the 
muscles and checks both the breathing and circulation ; and 
fright makes the extremities cold, the face flushed and the tem- 
ples throb. On the other hand, high aspiration and enthusiasm 
help digestion and respiration, and send an increased supply of 
vital energy to all parts of the body. Courage and work invig- 
orate the whole system, and lift one into a purer atmosphere, 
above the reach of contagion. 

The lazy groan most over their " arduous duties ;" while earn- 
est workers talk little about the exhausting labors of their pro- 
fession. Of all creature^, the sloth would seem to be most 
wearied and worn. " He that is slothful in his work is brother 
to him that is a greater waster," — first of all of health. Said 
Dr. Humphrey, for twenty-two years the President of Amherst 
College, and who reached the age of eighty-two : " I have yet to 
see the man who died from the effects of study." Kant, an inde- 
fatigable student in the most profound themes of metaphysics, 
and leader of a new school in philosophy, lived beyond the lim- 
its of three-score and ten. As the result of his long experience 
and wide observation, he was wont to say : " Intellectual pur- 
suits tend to prolong life." He placed great reliance on the 
power of cheerfulness and will in resisting disease. " Be of good 
cheer " is as wise a prescription for the health of the body as of 
the soul. 

Barbaric races are comparatively puny and short-lived. The 
increase of knowledge and the advance of civilization have 
greatly lengthened human life. This fact is abundantly estab- 
lished by statistics in all of the most educated countries of the 
world, and the careful investigations of life insurance companies. 
Old men are seldom found among savages, and the rate of mor- 
tality is proportioned in some measure to the degree of barbar- 
ism ; while early deaths everywhere diminish as science and 
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general culture advance. It is said that the statistics of Geneva 
show that, from 1600 to 1700, the average length of life in that 
city was 13 years and 3 months. From 1700 to 1750, it was 27 
years and 9 months. From 1750 to 1800, it was 36 years and 3 
months. From 1800 to 1833, it was 43 years and 6 months. 

The great scholars, philosophers, poets, statesmen, orators, 
discoverers and savants, have been, as a general fact, men of 
abounding health and long-lived. The Necrology of ministers, 
as shown in the annual reports of different denominations, is 
striking in this particular, especially in view of the well-known 
fact that physical infirmity sometimes determines the choice of 
a professional life. In some families, the son who is too frail to 
work goes to college. Many years ago, one of five sons of a 
New Hampshire farmer was sent to college, because his feeble 
constitution could not endure the labors of the farm, which his 
rugged brothers pursued for life. He was long a scholarly and 
successful pastor, and recently died at eighty-five, surviving all 
his brothers. Study evidently prolonged his life. 

To give a few out of a multitude of illustrations, Lord Bacon, 
Milton, Mcintosh, Burke, Berkeley, Sir William Hamilton, Presi- 
dent Stiles, President Dwight, Washington, Benjamin Eush and 
Audubon, reached nearly three-score and ten years. Dryden, 
Adam Clark, Leibnitz, LinnsBus, Lock, Crabb, Dugal Stewart, 
Swift, Eoger Bacon, Hayden, Handel, Webster and Wilberforce, 
ranged from seventy to eighty. 

The advanced age of the great British statesmen, among the 
most intense thinkers of the world, strikingly illustrates the 
healthfulness of intellectual pursuits. Lord John Eussell is now 
seventy-eight. Lord Palmerston was Premier at eighty, and 
died at eighty-one. Lord Brougham made able speeches in Par- 
liament after he was eighty-seven, and died at ninety. Lord 
Lyndhurst electrified the House of Lords by a brilliant speech 
when he was ninety, and died at ninety-one. 

The average age of the deceased Presidents of Yale College is 
sixty-nine years, and of all the deceased Presidents and Pro- 
fessors, sixty -five and one-third years. 

The average age of all the deceased presidents of the United 
States, now fifteen in number, is seventy -four and one-half years. 
Mr. Lincoln, falling by the hand of an assassin while in health 
and, with one exception, the youngest of all the Presidents at his 
premature death, of course unduly reduces this average. One — 
Millard Fillmore — is still living at the age of seventy. 
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Wordsworth, Rollin, Eoscoe, Dr. Harvey and Chief Justice 
Marshall died at eighty. The three Adamses — Governor Samuel, 
John, and John Quincy — and Noah Webster averaged eighty -five. 
John Wesley, leading a life of intense activity, continued to 
work without faltering till one week before his death, at the age 
of eighty-eight. 

Carl Ritter, Franklin, Pestalozzi, Herschel, Newton, Sweden- 
borg, Mirabeau, Rowland Hill, Washington Irving, the astrono- 
mer Halley, the mathematician Hutton, the theologians Beecher, 
Emmons and Dana, averaged eighty -five years. Hobbs, Hum- 
boldt, Ferguson, Sir Cristopher Wren, Bishop Wilson, Fonte- 
nelle, William Ellery, Presidents Johnson, of Columbia College, 
Day, of Yale, and Nott, of Union, averaged ninety -two. 

These individual cases illustrate rather than prove my posi- 
tion. Many similar facts might be given to confirm this theory. 
But the figures given below amount to a demonstration of the 
healthful ness of intellectual pursuits. They clearly prove that 
longevity of scholars is greater than that of any other class 
of men. 

I have collected the statistics as to the average age of the de- 
ceased officers and graduates of Yale College from its foundation 
in 1700. This evidence is the more satisfactory because it em- 
braces large numbers and a long period of time. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century, the average age 
was nearly 62 years. This reckoning does not include the four 
living graduates, whose average age is over 94 years. Of those 
graduated the first twenty years of the present century — 213 
still survive, whose ages of course already average over 80. 
While the average of the 878 deceased members of these classes 
is nearly 56J. Include the 213 survivors even at their preseiit 
age, and a very high rate of longevity is manifest. 

Dr. Palmer^s statistic of Harvard College from the year 1851 
to 1863, show the average age of Harvard graduates, deceased 
during that period, to be 58, while throughout the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, the average of all who die after they reach 20, is only 
50. Here adults only enter into the comparison in either case. 

My investigations on this subject establish another striking 
fact. As a general rule in the most advanced years of literary 
men, when the bodily sight has failed in part or entirely, the 
mental eye has remained undimmed. This remarkable continu- 
ance of reason and intellectual vigor to extreme age is itself a 
proof of the healthfulness of study. 
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It is not study itself, then, that injures health, but habits and 
conditions that have no necessary connection with study. Aside 
from facts, it seems improbable that the culture and exercise of 
the noblest part of our nature, should prove a drain upon the 
vital functions of the body. Let study be pursued in our schools 
in accordance with the laws of hygiene ; let singing and gym- 
nastics alternate with lessons and recitations ; let the posture of 
pupils be erect, their breathing deep and the rooms ventilated, 
and all proper rules of health be heeded, and little will be said 
of "the murder of the innocents in school." Indiscretions at 
home do a thousand fold more harm than over study at school. 
Concerts, parties, balls, late hours generally, neglect of exercise 
in the open air, three or four hours' daily confinement at the 
piano, excessive or indigestible food and unventilated sleeping 
rooms, suggest the secret of many pale faces and frail forms. 
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LBCTDEBS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 

BY JOSEPH ALDEN.* 

When the Universities of Europe were* established, teaching 
by lectures was a necessity. Universities were established long 
before the art of printing was invented. They retain to this day 
the practice of instruction by lectures. Hence, it is regarded by 
many as the highest form of instruction. Hence, some of our 
institutions lay great stress on the courses of lectures which are 
delivered or promised in addition to the regular course of study 
and instruction in connection with text-books. 

It seems to me that we should ask, not what they do in Ger- 
many or anywhere else, but what is the best way of training the 
minds of our pupils? To determine this, teachers should freely 
express their views to one another, and especially the result of 
their experience. 

The observation and experience of the writer have led him to 
place a low estimate on lectures as an educating force. He has 
been present at lectures by which important truths were clearly 
set forth in accurate and ornate language. The impression re- 
ceived by the students was that they had heard a splendid lec- 
ture — that the lecturer was an able man. Beyond this there was 

* President State Normal School, Albanji N. Y. 
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nothiDg definite. There was no such reception of truth as made 
it inflaential on subsequent trains of thought. The subjective 
condition of the student's mind was but slightly changed by 
the lectures. 

Had the same truths been set before the mind by colloquial 
discussion, had the student's mind been placed, by skillful ques- 
tions, in an attitude to see those truths for himself, and had he 
been required to tell them to his teacher, they would have 
strongly influenced his subsequent thinking. 

It may be said that the student should take notes of the lec- 
tures, and be examined upon them. If the student simply re- 
peats what he has heard, it is not certain that he has learned 
anything. If the examination be a discussion of the subject, it 
should precede the lecture. When a subject has been thor- 
oughly discussed, when all the questions of the student have 
been answered, when the teacher is satisfied that the student has 
seen all the points in detail, it may be well for him to give a lec- 
ture which shall be analagous to' the summing up of the judge. 

The teaching most common in this country is in connection 
with text-books. A lesson is assigned which the student is ex- 
pected to learn, that is, to commit to memory, at least so far as 
ideas are concerned, and to understand so far as he is able. At 
the recitation, the teacher is expected to explain the lesson to 
make everything clear. 

The explanation ought to precede the study of the book. It 
is unwise to require the student to commit to memory proposi- 
tions — words which awaken no ideas in his mind. Memory was 
given us to remember what we know — not what we do not know. 
It is not affirmed that he should count as knowledge and commit 
to memory only those things which he fully understands, for in 
that case he would commit nothing to memory; but that he 
should not commit to memory forms of expression which to him 
are without meaning. 

Many of the text-books in use contain truths expressed in the 
most condensed and general form. Their makers seem to have 
proceeded on the assumption that the mind first perceives gene- 
ral and then descends to particular truths. Kow the fact, patent 
to every observer, is, that the mind, in acquiring knowledge, al- 
ways begins with the particular facts, and proceeds to general 
facts. It can acquire knowledge (except by testimony) in no 
other way. It can not perceive a general truth until it has per- 
ceived one or more particular truths exemplifying it. State any 
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general truth, such as ^^ all material bodies have gravity ;'' or, 
"all men are mortal; or, "the whole is greater than its part." 
The mind can not perceive these truths until it has previously 
perceived an individual fact of gravity; an individual fact of 
materiality ; an individual fact or exemplification of the truth 
that the whole is greater than its part. Unless the mind has 
perceived these individual facts, the words expressing the gene- 
ral facts are, to that mind, as destitute of meaning as are the 
words of an unknown tongue. 

Hence, the student should begin with individual truths, al- 
though, unfortunately, general truths will meet him at the out- 
set in almost every text-book. Text-books, as they are, should 
follow — not go before the instructions of the teacher. The sub- 
ject should be taught orally. Skillful questions should lead the 
pupil to make as many sound inferences as possible. Truths 
thus reached are his own by a different tenure from that of mem- 
ory. When the student has thus gone over the subject, the text- 
book may be intelligible and useful. But to this end, the explana- 
tions, or rather the instructions, of the teacher should precede 
the study of the text-book. The fact that it may lead to a rejec- 
tion of the text-book, does not affect the truth of my position. 

The most objectionable text-books in use are those relating to 
history — history for schools. I have sometimes thought that the 
study of such books is adapted to give one about as much knowl- 
edge of history as the study of a Concordance gives of the Bible. 
All the words contained in the Bible are in the Concordance. 
Still it is not a very interesting and instructive book to study. 
One can not learn from its study many of the facts and doctrines 
of the Bible. And one can not learn many of the facts and prin- 
ciples of history from these text-books. 

Their condensed statements and allusions may be intelligible 
to one who is familiar with the facts of history, but very unin- 
telligible to those who are obliged to study them. A class book 
in history, that should contain only such statements and allu- 
sions as the pupils can understand, would be a great blessing to 
the rising generation. 

Some teachers discard text-books altogether. They present to 
their pupils truth in what they regard as a more excellent way. 
Gan not their utterances be printed ? And would they not be as 
valuable to their pupils in type as in manuscript ? It seems to 
me that the pupil would thus be saved the mechanical labor of 
constructing his text-book at the dictation of the teacher. 
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Some can practice this more excellent way better than others. 
Some know how to teach better than others. By means of the 
press, their skill may be made available to those less highly 
gifted. It will be well for the cause of education when text- 
books are made by skillful and experienced teachers. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING FOE DISTEICT SCHOOLS. 
J No. III. Lessons in Number. 

BY WM. p. PHELPS. 

Children begin to have some conception of number as early as 
the age of three or four years. Hence, simple and judicious 
exercises in this department should be introduced about the 
third week after the child has entered school, but not sooner, 
that he may first make a fair beginning in his reading and writ- 
ing. From the concrete to the abstract, from the known to the un- 
known, are principles that the teacher should ever bear in mind 
and apply in the development of this subject with young chil- 
dren. That is to say, through the actual handling and grouping 
of objects, children should learn to name, add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide numbers. Thus, 1 apple and 1 apple are 2 ap- 
ples — 1 and 1 are 2, etc. Beans, buttons, pebbles, blocks, straight 
sticks, etc., are quite indispensable in a number lesson of this 
grade. The following course has been found to be very useful 
for the first year in school : 

Three weeks should be spent upon numbers from 1 to 10 in- 
clusive. Beginning with the smaller numbers, the pupils should 
be exercised in collecting the required number of beans, buttons, 
etc., to point to a like number of objects in the room, to make a 
corresponding number of marks on the blackboard, and to recog- 
nize and name such groups as the teacher may form, etc. Finally 
let the children be drilled in counting ten objects, and afterward 
abstractly backwards and forwards, and in recognizing and writ- 
ing the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

The comparison of numbers may now be taken up. In this 
exercise the children should be required to state, (1) numbers 
greater than any given one ; (2) numbers less than the given one •, 
(3) all greater than any assigned number, not exceeding 10, of 
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course; (4) all less; (5) of two numbers mentioned let them 
specify intermediate ones. Three or four lessons should now be 
given upon the foregoing numbers, teaching their use as ordinals. 
To aid in this drill, a neat little ladder with ten rounds will be 
found most useful. Thus let the little ones be taught to name 
" 1st round," " 2d round," " 3d round," etc. Eows of objects 
may be arranged, and the position or order of each may be de- 
scribed, as, " the bell is 1st, the book is 2d, the pencil is 3d," etc. 
Addition and subtraction should now follow, the results not 
exceeding 10. Then alternate addition and subtraction of the 
same numbers. The processes are direct contrasts, and will not 
only make variety but afford a fine exercise for the perceptive 
faculties. Through all these, it is understood, of course, that the 
use of/objects is to be continued. Teach first the addition of all 
nuQfbers to 1, then the subtraction of 1 from other numbers, thus : 
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Two of these lines, reading across, per day are sufficient. 
•\They should always be taught in this order, (1) with objects in 
the hands of the pttpils, the results being expressed concretely; 
\2) abstractly ; (3) written on the board ; (4) read from the 
, joard by children ; (5) made practical by careful miscellaneous 
qf^estioning ; and (6) they should be reprodi;ced from memory 
u \on the slates with which each child should be furnished. 

tt will probably require three or four weeks for the children 
to learn to add and subtract 1 to and from the succeding num- 
bers to 10, and to write the foregoing tables on their slates. 
The same process or steps should be carried out thoroughly with 
2, 3f 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 respectively. 

As a general review, it would be profitable to spend some time 
in forming numbers in many different ways, thus : 

1 and 9 are 10 6 and 4 are 10 

2 and 8 are 10 7 and 3 are 10 

3 and 7 are 10 8 and 2 are 10 

4 and 6 are 10 9 and 1 are 10 

5 and 5 are 10 

The same process may be repeated, using 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, and 3, 
Thus 1 and 8 are 9, 2 and 7 are 9, etc. 
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Next let the pupils be taught to subtract a given number from 
the unexpressed sum of two other numbers, thus: 

2 and 3 less 4 are how many? 

3 and 3 less 2 are how many? 

Then subtract a given number from the unexpressed sum of 
three numbers, thus : 

2+3+4 less 5 are how many? 6+1+3 less Y are how many? etc. 

Let multiplication next be taught in the same spirit, based 
upon addition, using objects and illustrations freely at first. Do 
not forget the principle: "Prom the known to the unknown." 
The exercises in multiplication will be quite limited, since the 
results must not exceed 10. In the process of teaching muliplica- 
tion, let the children use the time between lessons, or a portion 
of it, in reproducing tables on their slates, like the following : 
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Division may be taught by arranging groups of one kind of 
objects, then requiring the pupils to separate them. For in- 
stance, place four buttons in a group, and let us see how many 
small groups of two buttons they will make. Then how many 
twos are there in 4? These exercises should be systematized 
like the foregoing, and tables should be formed and written upon 
the slates, as in addition, subtraction and multiplication. These 
lessons as suggested, carefully carried out, will furnish abundant 
work for the children for one year in number. 

Next in order, let the numbers and figures from eleven to one 
hundred inclusive be taught. The plan should be similar to that 
employed for the first ten numbers, as far as practicable and 
necessary. The foundation having been well laid in the first 
year's course, the progress of the pupils will now be more rapid 
and the labor of the teacher much diminished. To aid the chil- 
dren in learning to make the figures on their slates, they should 
be neatly made in a checked square upon the blackboard, large 
enough to be seen from any part of the room. 



Every primary exercise in number should give the child 
something to do, as well as something to study. 
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ELEMBNTAET INSTEUCTION IN AEITHMBTIC. 

BY J. G. GBESNOUQH. 

Children are active in acquiring a knowledge of facts, long 
before they are able to deduce principles from facts, or even to 
nnderstand the principles deduced. Principles, arranged in the 
order of their dependence, constitute science. Before attempt- 
ing to study the science of numbers, or any other science, the 
pupils should know those facts upon the knowledge of which a 
knowledge of the principles of the science depends. These facts 
constitute an elementary course of instruction. , 

In an elementary course, facts only should be taught. The 
teacher should not attempt to teach definitions, or to deduce gen- 
eral principles. The pupil should be trained in adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying, and dividing numbers, without being required 
to state the technical definitions of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. The teacher will do well to reject the 
use, even, of technical terms, until the pupil has occasion to use 
them in the advanced or scientific course, that the pupil may not 
form the habit of using words to him unintelligible. What the 
elementary course shall include, must depend in a degree upon 
the age and ability of the pupils, and also upon the scientific 
course which is to follow. It should not include less than a 
knowledge of the names and expressions of numliers from one 
to one hundred inclusive, and of the simple operations with 
these numbers, in all cases in which the results obtained do not 
exceed one hundred. 

In a former article we noticed what is to be done in teaching 
the names, the expressions, and the analysis and synthesis of 
numbers, from one to twenty inclusive. This part of the course 
should be thoroughly mastered before much else is attempted. 
Objects should be used in these first lessons, so long as objects 
are an aid. Some, who pervert object teaching until they make 
the use of material objects an end in itself, require their pupils, 
in their computations, to manipulate balls or pebbles or other 
things, long after such things have become a hindrance. The 
use of objects is properly but a means of enabling the pupil to 
compute readily when the objects are not in his presence. 

The teacher should " hasten slowly," knowing that much repe- 
tion is necessary to fix in the memory of the pupils the results 
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that are found by analysis, and that much time is required for 
such repetition. The teacher should be content to dwell upon 
the numbers \^hich together make any one number, until the 
analysis and synthesis of that number can be accurately and 
readily stated by the pupils, and, in every case, before consider- 
ing a new number, what has been learned of preceding numbers, 
should be carefully reviewed. 

When the pupil has thus passed over the course thoroughly 
as far as the number twenty-one, and has also been taught the 
names and the written expressions of numbers from twenty to 
one hundred inclusive, he is prepared for a series of counting 
exercises, the object of which is to learn the combinations of 
numbers found between one and one hundred. The first count- 
ing exercises will be counting on and off by two, — one in which 
we begin with one, and continue to count on two until we reach 
ninety-nine, and then reverse the work by counting off by two,— 
another, in which we begin by counting two with two. In count- 
ing exercises with three, there will be three series of exercises, 
as the pupil begins with one, two, or three. With four, there 
will be four series ; with five, five, etc. In the last series of 
these counting exercises, the number ten will be used in count- 
ing on, and in counting off. The thorough knowledge which 
the pupil, by previous lessons, will have gained of numbers less 
than twenty, will render these counting exercises comparatively 
easy. When the combinations occurring between one and one 
hundred are thus thoroughly learned, the pupil will then have a 
knowledge more important in its relations to his subsequent 
knowledge of numbers, than any other knowledge. 

I have so far spoken of a very limited elementary course. 
The course for most classes should include, in addition to what 
has been noticed, the making and learning of a table of factors 
and products as far as the product of ten tens, — the naming of 
equal parts of a unit and operations with such parts, — and the 
more useful tables usually included in compound numbers. The 
table of factors and products should be made out by the pupils, 
assisted by a few directions from the teacher. They should 
learn and fix in memory the table as they proceed. For in- 
stance, in making the table, they should neither find nor repeat 
products of which three is a factor, until they have so far fixed 
in mind products of which two is a factor, that the factors al- 
ready used certainly and instantly bring to mind their products. 

In teaching a table and in measuring length, or in teaching 
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any other like table, so far as possible, the teacher should bring 
into the presence of the pupil objects, by means of which the 
pupil can know of the units expressed in the tables. By means 
of these objects, the pupil should be led to make out the tables 
for himself. 

While advancing according to a rigid system, leaving no un- 
certainties in the minds of the pupils to baffle and discourage 
them as they progress, the teacher must be careful so to vary 
the work as to avoid monotony. The younger the pupil and 
the less his power of application, the more the need of varying 
his work. One way of avoiding monotony is, to propose ques- 
tions relating to different things ; another way is to vary the 
mode of recitation, and an enthusiastic teacher will find many 
ways of doing this. He will range his pupils at the blackboard, 
and let one propose numbers to be expressed in a column, and 
then counted together in concert, or the pupils will successively 
give the result of one number counted on to the result previously 
found. He will require each pupil to place a column expressing 
numbers of his own selection upon the board, then after they 
have found their sum, he will have them change places and one 
prove the work of another. But I need not delineate farther. 
The enthusiastic teacher will contrive more ways of giving inte- 
rest to a recitation in elementary arithmetic than can be de- 
scribed in a long article. 

I have said nothing of text-books, and will reserve until 
another time suggestions respecting their use and abuse. They 
are always helpful to a class, if adapted to the condition of the 
class. Excellent primary arithmetics, having a graded course 
of lessons, in accordance, to a good degree, with the plan I have 
delineated, have lately been published by Brewer & Tileston, of 
Boston, and by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati. But the 
true teacher can never find a book that will render it right or 
fitting for him to rest content with merely assigning and hearing 
lessons famished by a distant author. He will make the minds 
of his pupils the objects of his study, that he may know their 
individual wants, and will constantly exercise his skill and inge- 
nuity in meeting those wants. 



Principles and definitions in arithmetic should be deduced and 
stated by the pupils, under the guidance of the teacher. 



FIRST NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING OP MINNESOTA. 

The above cut will give the reader some idea of this magnifi- 
cent edifice It is not ooly beantiful and massive in architect- 
ural appearance, bnt is most admirably planned. 

Xhe main edifice is 63 by 78 feet, and is intersected at each 
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extremity by a wing 50 by 85 feet. The front and rear walls of 
the main building are supported by turrets, and the east wing is 
surmounted by a tower, 130 feet high. The walls are of red 
brioks, with facings and trimmings of a drab colored sandstone, 
making a very pleasing contrast. The roof is of the French or 
Mansard style. 

The basement, which is 10 feet in the clear, contains the jani- 
tor's rooms, a laboratory and lecture room, with elevated seats, 
exercise and calisthenic rooms, and furnace and store rooms. 

The first story has a passage-hall or corridor, 10 by 166 feet, 
running through the entire building and intersected by trans- 
verse corridors, eight large school rooms, four for model classes 
and four for the schools of practice, a reception room, etc. 

The second story contains, in the main building, the "Assem- 
bly Koom," 63 by 78 feet, occupying its entire area; in the east 
wing, the principal's office, the library, and two large recitation 
rooms, and, in the west wing, two recitation rooms and two 
ladies' wardrobe rooms. 

The third story coi^sins, in the main building, "Normal Hall," 
capable of seating 800 to 1000 persons ; in the west wing, four 
large recitation rooms ; and, in the east wing, a suite of rooms 
for a museum of natural history. The fourth story of the west 
wing contains two rooms, 33 by 35 feet, with skylights, for 
drawing classes. 

The building is heated and ventilated by Euttan's system, by 
which warm pure air is brought into each room and the impure 
air carried out by a system of circulation. The turrets and ven- 
tilating shaft are the exit tubes. The system is giving good 
satisfaction. 

The entire cost of the building, including grounds, furniture, 
and apparatus, is about $150,000. 
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THE UNIVERSAL METHOD OF APPROXIMATION. 

BY THOMAS HILL. 

In White's new series of Arithmetics, the best by far which I 

have seen since Chase's was out of print, the last book is entitled 

" A Complete Arithmetic." Yet it omits Double Position, the 

universal method of appro:ximation. 

In every reverse process we are frequently obliged to be con- 
29 
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tent with approximate results. Thus in dividing ten by three, 
in the decimal system, or in extracting the square root of twenty, 
only approximate results are possible. 

The most general axioms for obtaining approximate results 
are the assumptions, 1st, that the errors of results are in some 
degree proportionate to the error of the data; 2nd, that this pro- 
portion is more close as the errors are smaller. On these as- 
sumptions a very large part of our inductive investigations 
proceed, not only in mathematics, but in physics, and in the 
social sciences. 

All arithmetical problems involving one unknown quantity, x, 
can be so arranged that certain operations upon x will yield a 
given constant, c. If now wc assume x to have successively the 
values p and ^, and find that these^ yield the results c-(-a and 
C'\'hy the first axiom gives us a means of approximating to x. 
For by that axiom, 

^ ^g-^ ; whence bp — hx^aq — ax, and i= ^3. — L 
q — X b a — b 

and by the second axiom this approximate value of x being sub- 
stituted for ^ or ^ (whichever was most erroneous) gives us the 
means of nearer approximation. This is precisely the rule of 
Double Position in Daboll's Arithmetic, and, from its generality 
and universal usefulness, it certaimly deserves a place in a com- 
plete treatise on Arithmetic. 

It may be easier to explain to a child a secondary proportion 
from our first axiom, giving a correction for p instead of the cor- 
rected value. Thus, the difference of the errors a and 6 is to a 
as the difference between p and q is to the error of p: Regard 
must be had to the algebraic signs in both these formulas. These 
rules in an arithmetical form would be as follows : 

EuLE I. — Arrange the question so that certain operations upon 
the required number shall yield a fixed result. Make two suppo- 
sitions {or positions) for the number, and perform the operations^ 
noting the errors of result. Multiply each error by the other posi- 
tion. If the errors are both in the same direction, divide the differ- 
ence of these products by the difference of the errors, otherwise divide 
the sum of the products by the sum of the errors ; — the quotient is a 
corrected position. 

EuLE II. — Multiply the first error by the difference of positions^ 
and divide by the difference of results ; the quotient is a correction 
to be added to or subtracted from the first position. 
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Example. — Find the number which is double the difference 
between its square and its cube. 

This question must be rearranged thus : From the cube of 
the number subtract successively the square and the half num- 
ber ; the remainder must be zero. 

We make the two positions, 1.4, and 1.5. Subtracting from the 
cubes of these numbers, the squares, and half the numbers, the 
remainders are .085 and .375, which are the errors, because the 
remainders should be zero. 

By the first rule, (.085x15— .375x1. 4) -^(.085— .375) =1.37. 

By the second rule, (.085x.l)-^(.085— .375)=.029, which is to 
be subtracted from 1.4, because increasing 1.4 to 1.5 increased 
the error. 

On testing 1.37 the error of result is -f--009, showing that 1.367 
is nearer, and by using 1.37 and 1.367, a third approximation is 
obtained toward the root 1.3660254. The root —.3660254 could 
be found in the same way; and also the root 0. 

[We are too well pleased with the very high commendation, which Dr. Hill 
gives our arithmetics, to be sensitive respecting his criticism. It may, how- 
ever, be proper to say, that we omitted Double Position because we did not 
consider the method of sufficient practical importance to be included in a 
school arithmetic. We learned it when a boy, but have never used it either 
in solving arithmetical problems or in practical life. It is found in very few 
school arithmetics, issued since Daboll's, and it is not included in most of the 
^^ Higher^* arithmetics. The opinion of so eminent a mathematician and 
teacher as the ex-President of Harvard College, will, however, cause us to 
reconsider the subject before a second edition of our series is issued. — Editor.] 



GEADED SCHOOLS. 

BY J. L. PICKARD.* 

A few words in favor of a graded system, guarded against 
serious objections, may not be amiss. The objections to any one 
system lie against all systems. The discussion rests between 
some system and no system. We must either have some pre- 
scribed course of study or leave all to chance or to the whim of 
the pupil. Public money can not be expended for private pur- 
poses. Our public schools, therefore, should not have for their 
aim the gratification of private caprice, but must, if true to 

* Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago, 111. 
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themselves, seek the public good through the best possible train- 
ing of future citizens. Let every pupil in our schools select his 
own studies and pursue only such as happen to strike his fancy, 
and we shall have a mass of crooked, mis-shapen material out of 
which to build a State. Certain kinds of knowledge are gener- 
ally conceded to be necessary in such an education as will serve 
the State well. All States, having any schools at all supported 
at public expense, have given the sanction of law to these funda- 
mental studies. All pupils educated at public expense are ex- 
pected to pursue these studies. Pupils are not generally of an 
age to determine what is absolutely best for themselves, nor will 
wise men permit them to take this matter into their own hands. 
All men, whether in favor of graded schools or not, will admit 
the propriety of laying down certain fundamental studies that 
must be pursued if an education is to be of any value whatever. 
So far, then, choice is made for the pupil by others, and his course 
of study is determined to that extent. The right to determine a 
course of study, whether of greater or less extent, is, as I think, 
almost universally conceded. 

The question at issue, therefore, is confined to the expediency 
of arranging the order of the selected studies, and of dividing up 
the work of instruction. To some extent, nature has fixed the 
order of the most important studies. Beading must conae before 
study of printed books. The natural development of the child's 
mind also directs to a proper regulation of the order of studies. 
It will not answer for any one to set himself against the Maker 
of the child's mind, with any hope of success. The simple pro- 
cess of counting pebbles, or blocks, or any other concrete ob- 
jects, must of necessity precede the mastery of conic sections, 
and no sane man would yield to the whim of any child who 
might aspire to a knowledge of the laws governing the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, unless it be attained through the succes- 
sive steps leading to it. 

So far, then, all are agreed — first, as to the propriety of select- 
ing certain studies as the basis of an education ; and secondly, 
as to the absolute necessity of yielding the order of each of these 
to the nature of the mind of the pupil. Every well arranged 
course of study must meet with universal approval, so far as the 
subjects and the order of different departments of the same sub- 
ject are concerned. 

We are left, then, to nothing but the question of the expedi- 
ency of carrying on several subjects at the same time, and of 
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division of the work of instruction. Upon the first point, it is 
clear to my own mind, that a little variety of study is beneficial 
to the pupil, and so far aids his actual progress. Three studies 
may be carried along together more successfully, and the three 
be mastered in less time, than if the mind of the child be confined 
to one of the three until each is mastered in its turn. Change 
of occupation is rest often, and change of topic of study will re- 
lieve the mind, as every student well knows. The arrangement 
of several studies to be pursued at the same time is, therefore, to 
my mind, a wise arrangement. Economy of time and of brain 
power favors it. 

It remains to be considered whether the work of instruction 
shall be properly divided, or whether one teacher shall take 
a certain number of pupils of all grades into her room at 
the same time, thus making each school room in the city a coun- 
terpart of the country district school. One thousand children 
are gathered in a single building. Shall we have twenty classes 
of fifty each, graded as nearly as pos'sible according to actual 
attainments, so that the fifty may be taught simultaneously the 
same things, or shall each room contain fifty unclassified pupils, 
ranging from the lowest to the highest in attainments, requiring 
the individual time and attention of the teacher for each of the 
fifty ? Shall twenty teachers in the same building be engaged 
upon the same work, or shall each devote her time to one twen- 
tieth part of the work of all ? The general advantages of the 
division of labor are so well understood that the above questions 
need no answer. Economy of time and of teaching power de- 
mands the gradation. 

The incidental advantages of a graded course of study are 
found in the stimulus given pupils, who are anxious for promo- 
tion from grade to grade, and in the opportunity it affords for 
placing teachers where the greatest benefit may be realized from 
their labors. 



DO OUE PUPILS THINK ? 

The American habit of reckless haste reveals itself in our 
schools. Not only are children supplied, at a tender age, with 
spelling and reading books, arithmetics and geographies, but 
they are hurried through them before they have half mastered 
their contents. They are rushed from one study to another, and 
from grade to grade, repeating, parrot-like, uncomprehended 
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rules and definitions, but receiving little mental stamina or 
vigor. Poor children I they " bolt " — if the term may be ex- 
cused — ^but can not digest the mental food set before them ; and, 
as a consequence, the mental appetites of too many of them are 
destroyed. In many of our high schools may be found young 
men and women who can gracefully inform us — ^if they chance *o 
be studying Physiology — that the " muscular membrane is 
composed of many filaments that unite to form fibres, each of 
which is enclosed in a delicate layer of cellular membrane," and 
that " bundles of these fibres constitute a muscle." But of the 
real meaning of what they are saying, many of them have little 
idea. They can not intelligently define the words used in the. 
definition. They can not even give the substance of it in their 
own language. Is not such learning a source of weakness, rather 
than of strength, to the mind? The crowding of the stomach 
with food which it but partially digests, causes disease and fee- 
bleness. Likewise, so it seems to us, the overloading of the 
mind must be a means of intellectual dyspepsia. 

Moreover we can not expect those of our pupils who advance 
with such haste and with so little thought, to attack, with energy 
and interest, the knotty problems and difficult subjects which 
absolutely require vigorous brain exercise. Many of them grow 
weary and faint by the wayside, unable to climb the mountains 
of difficulty which rise above them. 

Teachers agree that these things ought not to be, and yet most 
of us are too often content with recitations which amount to 
considerable in the way of show, but which are sadly deficient 
in real thought and comprehension. Mechanical recitations may 
be successfully carried on by a mechanical teacher,, but they are 
of little worth. 

We are aware that the breaking up of this want of thought is 
a difficult work for the teacher; but we believe it can, in a great 
measure, be accomplished. We are confident that mental life 
may be awakened in our dull pupils. This life may be faint and 
feeble in its early stages, but it is like the spark which careful, 
not too vigorous, fanning kindles to a flame. As teachers we 
need perseverance and skill and more real interest in our work ; 
we need to be sure that our pupils pass over nothing that they 
do not understand — nothing upon which they do not exercise 
vigorous, healthy thought. Our progress may be slow — so slow 
as to be scarcely observable — but it will be sure and real. What 
matters it if our labor seems in vain ? The vanity is only seem- 
ing, and we can wait for our reward. n. s. m. d. 
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SCHOOL RECORDS. 

It is verj important that all school records should possess the qualities of 
accuracy and completeness. It is the duty of boards of education to provide 
teachers with suitable roll-books or school registers, and such blanks as may 
be required for local purposes. The items required for local reports are gen- 
erally more numerous than those required for the State report It is better to 
aim at accuracy in statistics by selecting a few subjects to be reported on, 
than to secure variety at the sacrifice of accuracy. I am anxious that school 
records shall be so kept that the State report for the year ending Aug. 31, 1871, 
will be much more accurate than the report for the year ending Aug. 31, 1870, 
now in course of preparation. If teachers and the local school authorities 
would be more careful in their reports, the county auditors would be saved a 
vast deal of Ubor. The following suggestions and directions are given to 
school officers: 

To County Auditors. 

To relieve yourselves from the vexation of incorrect reports from clerks of 
school boards, you should forward to these clerks the teachers' term reports 
forwarded to you in July, requesting that these be placed in the hands of 
teachers at the beginning of each term, so that the teachers may know what 
items are required to be reported by them. If these blanks are not given to 
them until the close of the respective school term^, they may be unable to give 
an accurate report of some of the items. 

To Township Clerks, 

You should keep a faithful and clear account of the proceedings of the 
Board of Education, and of the orders drawn by you on the township treasurer, 
specifying the things for which the money is dae, and you should also see that 
the blanks are properly distributed which are entrusted to you by the County 
Auditor. 

To Clerks of Separate Districts, 
Your duties are of the same nature as those required of township clerks. 

To School Treasurers. 

In keeping your accounts, you should be careful not to keep a separate ac- 
count with each sub-district except as to the amount due each sub-district from 
the State tax and the irreducible fiinds (interest on sale or rent of school lands). 
The township tax belongs to the township at large, and is to be distributed in 
accordance with the needs of the different sub-districts. 
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To Boards of Education, 

You should procure some suitable school registers and see that they are 
placed in the hands of the teachers, and that these registers should always be 
left in your possession by teachers when they leave the schools. 

To Teachers. 

The following explanations found in blanks sent from this office should be 
carefully observed by you in keeping your roll-books and making out your 
reports : 

1. Name8 of Pupils. — Arrange the names of pupils in alphabetical order, 
with at least one blank line between the names of the boys and girls. 

2. Ages. — Qive the age of each pupil on the first of July preceding the 
close of the school year, which is August 31. Count days over 15 as one 
month, and reject those under 16. 

3. Be-enrolments of First Class. — The name of each pupil that has been 
re-enrolled in consequence of having attended a previous term of the school 
year, in the same school, or in any other school under control of the same 
Township Board, should be marked in the proper column with an asterisk (*). 

4. Be-enrolments of Second Class. — The name of each pupil that has 
been re-enrolled in consequence of having attended previously in the year, a 
school under the control of some other Board of Education in the State, should 
be marked in the proper column with two asterisks (**)- 

5. Branches of Study. — A figure one (1) should be placed in the proper 
column, opposite the name of each pupil that pursued that study regularly. 

6. Alphabet. — Under this head is included primary lessons in reading. 

7. Average Weekly Enrolment. — To find the average weekly enrolment 
of the boys, find the sum of the number of different boys that attended each 
calendar week respectively, and divide it by the number of weeks in the term. 
Give the quotient to the nearest integer. In the same way the average weekly 
enrolment of girls can be obtained. A pupil who is absent the whole of any 
calendar week is not to be counted in the enrolment of that week. 

8. To find the average daily attendance of the boys, divide the sum of all 
the days attended by the boys, by the number of days taught Give the quo* 
tient to the nearest integer. The average attendance of the girls can be found 
in the same way. 

9. To find the average per cent, of attendance, multiply the average daily 
attendance by 100, and divide by the average weekly enrolment Give the 
quotient to the nearest integer. 

To County Examiners. 

It would tend greatly to accuracy in the keeping of school records if you 
should include in the questions on theory and practice some on the keeping 
of school records. If this be not done, some instruction to each class on the 
keeping of records would be productive of great good. 

W. D. HENKLE, 
State Commissioner of Common Schoola 
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"We are sure that the contributions in this number will be accepted as 

an evidence that we are sparing no pains to secure for our pages the most 
advanced views and the ripest experience of the country in school instruction 
and management. Among our contributors this month are Secretary North- 
rop, Connecticut; President Alden, New York; Prof. Phelps, Minnesota; Dr. 
Hill, ex-President of Harvard College; Supt. Pickard, Chicago; and Prof. 
Greenough, Massachusetts — all ampng the ablest and most experienced edu- 
cators of the country. The subjects treated are of practical interest and 
importance. Considerable prominence is given to arithmetic, but, the papers 
being short, we let all appear this month. Those presenting the first lessfons in 
.number, will be read with profit by all teachers engaged in primary instruction. 
We have the promise of several excellent articles for our next issue. We are 
trying to make this journal a live and faithful exponent of American educa- 
tion, and worthy of a national circulation. 



^We fully agree with Mr. Northrop in the view that earnest study is not 

necessarily injurious to healtn. There is nothing, either in reason or statis- 
tics, showing that nature requires man to remain a semi-fool, and that he can 
rise above this condition only by sacrificing his health and shortening his days. 
On the contrary, the evidence is clear that proper study is conducive to health 
and longevity; that the development of thcsoul increases the vital forces of 
the body. Ten persons die from a want of brain-work to one who dies from 
an excess of it. The ignorant and indolent do not, as a class, live out half 
their days. But it should be noticed that it is proper study that is salutary. 
Excessive or premature mental labor is unquestionably injurious to health, and 
the conditions of study may so violate hygienic laws as to be a iruitful source 
of physical weakness and disease. Here is the vital, all-important truth. It 
is the conditions and manner of study, not study itself, that assail the body. 
It is the violation of the laws of health, not vigorous thinking, that breaks 
down students. The reform most urgently needed is in this direction. Let 
the pupils in our schools have pure air, wholesome food, cheerful and invigor- 
ating exercise, an abundance of sleep, suitable clothing — in a word let the 
laws of health be fully observed, and the supposed evil effects of over-study 
will largely disappear. 



-The mind has its natural limit of activity as well as the body, and 



beyond this it can not be forced with impunity. Hence, as experience shows, 
a child may be sent to school at too early an age ; it may be kept in school too 
m&ny hours each day ; and it may be over-tasked with study out of school 
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hours. These possibilities give rise to three qaestions of great practical im- 
portance, viz : 1. At what age should children begin to attend school ? 2. How 
many hours should they be confined in school daily? 3. How much time 
should pupils devote to home study ? A full answer to these questions would 
make a volume, but the results of observation and experience may be briefly 
stated as follows : 1. Children should not be sent to public schools, as they 
are now generally conducted, under six or seven years of age. Primary 
schools, conducted on true Kindergarten principles, may be adapted to younger 
children. 2. Children under eight years of age should not be kept in school 
to exceed /bur hours daily — two hours in the morning and two in the after- 
noon, and each session should be broken by a recess for out-door play. Pupils 
from eight to ten years of age should not be in school more than five hours 
daily, and six hours constitute the maximum daily session for any grade of 
pupils. 3. No out-ofschool study should be required of pupils under twelve 
years of age. Six hours of mental activity are, to say the least, as exhaust- 
ing as the same number of hours of bodily labor, and six hours of work is 
conceded to be a high maximum for children under twelve. The home study, 
required of pupils from twelve to sixteen, should not exceed one hour ; over 
sixteen, two hours. No young person should be required to devote more than 
eight hours daily to school exercises and studies. We believe that these 
statements are in harmony with Mr. Northrop's views. 



A FEW years since the poorest public schools were often fout^d in cities 

and towns, but the introduction of the graded system has made these schools 
much superior to the ungraded schools in country districts. Moreover, they 
are under the direction of boards of education, with frequent meetings to con- 
sider their interests ; they are subjected more or less thoroughly to intelligent 
supervision ; their classification favors the introduction of improved methods 
of teaching ; and the close association of the teachers incites them to profes- 
sional improvement As a result of these and other advantages, the progress 
of graded schools is more rapid than that of the ungraded, and the gap be- 
tween them is constantly widening. These facts show that among the needs 
of country schools is their association under one board of management — the 
adoption of the town or township system. The old New England plan of 
giving to each school a separate board of directors, is the prime weakness of 
country schools in many States. Another need is supervision, which is best 
met by the county system. But the prime need of country schools is a system 
of professional instruction and training, which shall reach and bless all classes 
of teachers. The base of such a system is the township and county institute, 
holding brief sessions semi-annually, and dealing practically with school in- 
struction and management Next above should be the normal institute, con- 
tinuing in session from four to six weeks and presenting a more thorough and 
systematic course of professional training. The thoroughly furnished and 
well-endowed normal school should complete the system. 
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-— »One of the most serioas hindrances to the success of country schools is 
the multiplicity of exercises claiming the teacher's attention, and this evil is 
greatly increased by a want of uniformity in text-bopks. It is surprising that 
boards of education and school directors do not realize the magnitude of this 
evil and its consequences. There are hundreds of schools in which one half 
of the school money is wasted through a diversity of text-books. The schools 
are thus broken into fragments of classes, and the time of the teacher is 
largely mis-spent in hearing pupils, in rapid succession, *' say off their lessons.'' 
Even in Ohio there are many sub-district schools in which from two to five 
different kinds of text-books in the same branch of study are in use. At the 
recent institute in Gallia county, a teacher stated that he had in his school last 
winter seven classes in geography and Jive classes in arithmetic. It is high 
time, in our judgment, that the legislative axe was laid at the root of this evil. 
What is needed is a law making it the duty of boards of education to adopt 
one series of books in each branch of study, and making the use of any other 
books result in the forfeiture of the teacher s salary. In case any board fails 
to adopt books, the teacher should be authorized to use the series of which the 
largest number of copies is in the hands of the pupils, and no other, under 
penalty as above. Give our teachers such a law as this and the evil of a mul- 
tiplicity of text- books will soon disappear. To correct the evil of a frequent 
change of books the law might provide that books, when once adopted, shall 
be used for a term of years unless changed by a three-fourths or unanimous 
vote of the board. 



■ We take great pains to adapt our pages to the needs of country schools, 
and scores of letters received from humble teachers, are an assurance that our 
efforts are not in vain. A few of our readers would doubtless like to see more 
articles labeled, '* For country teachers," and it is probable that some are dis- 
posed to give graded-school teachers far more than their share of the good 
things monthly provided. There seems to be a prevalent notion that there are 
two sets of methods of teaching — one for graded and the other for ungraded 
schools. This is a mistake. All true teaching embodies the same principles, 
and methods, successful in a graded system, will, if properly used, be also suc- 
cessful in ungraded schools. What is needed is such a modification of the 
method as will adapt it to circumstances. The first step is to understand the 
-method ; the second, is piroperly to use it There are doubtless many school 
districts in which there is, as yet, little appreciation of improved methods of 
teaching, and the introduction of such methods would in many cases meet 
with disfavor, in some with opposition. Thousands of teachers are not doing 
half as well as they know how, because they fear that the better way will not 
be popular. But former teachers have created the very opinions which are 
now feared, and all that is needed to make better methods popular, is a 
united effort on the part of teachers. This great reform must begin with 
them. They must learn what can be done, and then they must have the cour- 
age to do it. Silentj prudent courage seldom finds a lion in the way, and 
this quality is needed to take any school out of the ruts. 
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The October number of tbe Elinois Teacher contains a letter from 



President Edwards, of the Illinois State Normal University, who has jost re' 
turned from a trip to Europe. He states that the new educational law of 
Great Britain, which has just received the royal assent, will revolutionize 
school matters. Hitherto the government has inspected and aided on speci- 
fied conditions both the elementary and normal schools, but it has assumed no 
direct control of them. They have been sustained by voluntary contributions 
and have been managed by committees chosen by the contributors. They 
have been generally established either in connection with the established 
church, or in connection with dissenting churches, and hence are sectarian or 
denominational schools. The government inspectors have usually been men 
acceptable to the denomination with which the given school is connected 
The new law provides for the election of a school board in every borough or 
parish and in the different divisions of the metropolis, and it is made the daty 
of such board to furnish the district with all needed school facilities. It is 
empowered to receive the tuition fees of pupils, the grants made by the gov- 
ernment, and, when necessary, it may compel the rating authorities to levy 
a tax for the support of the schools. The board may make by-laws requiring 
the attendance, with certain specified exceptions, ot all children between tie 
ages of five and thirteen years. The schools are made free from ecclesiastical 
control, and the religious instruction is to be of a non-sectarian character. 
The teaching of the distinctive tenets of any particular sect is forbidden, and, 
when the parents desire it, children are excused from the general religions 
teaching. The members of the board are elected for three years, but, for 
neglect of duty, the board may be dissolved and a new one appointed by the 
National Department, called '' The Committee of the Privy Council on Edu- 
cation." Thus, says Mr. Edwards, educationally England is treading in the 
footsteps of America. 



SupT. Bateman, of Illinois, has thought it proper to caution the friends 

of common schools in his State respecting the erection of too costly school- 
bouses. Admitting that '' next to an accomplished professional teacher and an 
intelligent, sympathizing public sentiment, a convenient, well arranged, and 
well-furnished school-house is the most essential condition of success," he de- 
precates '' a strong tendency, in many quart-ers, to build imposing and showy 
school-houses, entirely disproportionate both to the present pecuniary ability 
and the present educational needs of the district" " For a district of small 
populatiyn and moderate wealth, to plunge itself into debt from which it can 
only be extricated by years of harrassing and exhaustive taxation, in order 
to erect a school-house that shall rival or eclipse, in costly embellishments and 
architectural display, that of some equally imprudent or more populous and 
wealtqy neighbor, is unwise and reprehensible." This wise and timely caution 
has an application wider than Illinois. We have seen palatial school-buildings 
occupied by half-paid teachers, whose just remuneration was forbidden by the 
heavy building debt resting upon the district. A common and needless extrav- 
agance in Ohio school-buildings is the devotion of the third story to a magnifi- 
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cent hall for pablic occasions. It is true that every considerable village and 
town needs a commodious hall for public lectures, concerts, etc., but it is a 
great mistake to put such a hall in the third story of a school-building. It is 
too inaccessible and, besides, its general use results in the injury of the building. 
We have in mind a score or more third-story school-halls which should be di- 
vided up into school-rooms. All ordinary school occasions may be provided 
for by a sliding partition between two school-rooms. We believe in attractive 
and spacious school-buildings, but we do not counsel the putting of school 
money, greatly needed for essentioLsy into towers and unused halls. 



THE FREEDOM OF THE TEACHER. 

In a graded system of schools there must necessarily be much mechanism. 
Classification is the very basis of the system. Without this the several grades 
will sustain no proper relation to each other or to the whole — in other words 
there can be no system. But there can be no complete classification of a sys- 
tem of schools without a course of study with sub-divisions corresponding to 
the different classes and all following each other in natural sequence. When a 
course of study is properly arranged, the mastery of the successive portions is 
a necessary preparation for the next higher. This necessitates a standard of 
promotion, and this calls for test examinations. 

When the pupils in either of the lower classes are sufficiently numerous to 
occupy several school-rooms, and hence are instructed by several teachers, the 
progress and attainments of the different sections of the same class must be 
kept measurably uniform, otherwise they will not be able to come together in 
the upper grades or grade, as the case may be. This necessitates a degree of 
uniformity of instruction ; and it is just here that the mechanism of the atfS' 
tern touches its very life, as the history of graded schools, especially in some 
larger cities, too plainly shows. To secure uniformity of instruction, the 
course of study is mapped out in its minute details ; the time to be devoted to 
each, the order to be followed, and the method of teaching are specifically pre- 
scribed. Thus the functions and rights of the teacher are invaded, and his 
high office is degraded to the turning of the crank of a revolving mechanism — 
to the grinding of prescribed grists, in prescribed quantities, and with prescribed 
fineness. In other words, he is obliged to sink the artist in the operative — to 
teach by pattern — and this is, of course, a subversion of the true function of 
the teacher. 

This difficulty in the management of graded schools is a matter of great 
concern Carpets may be woven, clothing made, and stone carved by pattern, 
but true and fruitful teaching requires an artist's hand, head, and spirit. The 
teacher is the soul of his methods. They must embody his own conceptions, 
and he must breathe into them his awn inspiration. The true teacher can not 
be a servile copier or imitator. He must be an earnest seeker for better meth- 
ods and higher skill His work must pulsate with the spirit of professional 
inquiry and progress. To this end, he must have professional freedom. 
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Any interference with this vital condition saps his power and yields ashes in- 
stead of fruit 

Hence, it is not enough that our graded schools go through with the forms 
of a philosophic course of instruction. The knowledge to be taught may be 
wisely selected and arranged, the successive steps may follow each other in 
natural order, and the entire mechanism may be so perfect that the revolving 
cogs touch each other with beautiful precision, and yet, if the whole be not 
vitalized by true teaching, the system is a failure. The one essential condition 
of success is the informing, animating spirit of a corps of free, earnest, pro- 
gressive, competent teachers; and the more philosophical the system of instruc- 
tion attempted, the more essential is this condition. A routine of mere book 
lessons may be conducted by a blind plodder who can turn the crank and 
tighten the screws, but a system of instruction, having for its grand end the 
rifi^ht unfolding and training of the mind and heart, requires the insight, the 
judgment, the invention, the skill of the true teacher. 

We fear that the gravity of this problem in graded-school management, is 
not duly realized. There seems to be an increasing reliance on prescribed 
courses and methods of instruction and government — a growing tendency to 
circumscribe and invade the teacher s rights and freedom. As a result, teach- 
ers too often feel that they are employed to go through prescribed forms, like 
factory girls, and hence, instead of seeking for truer principles and methods, 
they sink the teacher in the operative, and are content to look to others for 
methods and directions. 

But how is this difficulty to be avoided ? How can a requisite uniformity of 
instruction be secured and, at the same time, the teacher have adequate profes- 
sional freedom ? We answer that there must, in the first place, be a sharp 
discrimination made between restdis and methods. The teacher may be held 
responsible for definite results, and yet be left free in his methods For exam- 
ple, the course of instruction may require the thorough mastery of simple 
division or the division of fractions, but it should not dictate that long division 
shall be taught before short division, or vice versa^ or that division of fractions 
shall be first taught by reducing the fractions to a common denominator, or by 
an analysis of the divisor. These are professional questions which should be 
left to the teacher. One teacher may succeed best by the first method and 
another by the second, and each should be left free to use his judgment and 
his better power. So in map-drawing. The course of study may properly re- 
quire map-drawing, with definite results, in the several grades, but the teachers 
should determine the method^ and each should be encouraged to find the best 
As a teacher we never heeded dictation in these matters. 

Another suggestion may be important A course of study may prescribe a 
minimum amount of work for each school term or year, or as a condition of 
promotion, but the stated order and time of the subdivisions should be merely 
suggestive. Uniformity should be required only so far as it may be important 
or necessary. The essential result in a graded system is, that the several classes 
of the same grade come to the examination for promotion with like attainments. 
It is not important that the several teachers accomplish the same result day by 
day, or week by week. Nothing is more ridiculous than the attempt to parcel 
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out primary instruction and tie it up in daily or weekly prescriptions, like a 
doctors doses! This week the class is to take certain facts in geography; to 
count by twos to fifly (to sixty would be a fearful sin !); to draw the vertical 
lines of a cube ; to learn to respect the aged, etc.! This also suggests the folly 
of restricting teachers to the work laid down in the course. One teacher can 
accomplish more than another in the same time, and, if forbidden to widen her 
instruction, to turn into new fields, the surplus time will be wasted in useless 
repetition. A scheme of study can only prescribe the minimum^ the essential 
course. Parallel with this, or diverging from it, are lines of important knowl- 
edge, which the teacher should be free to explore. Moreover, it is in these very 
diversions from the beaten path, that the most valuable instruction is otten im- 
parted. The teacher carries into them an unusual zeal and interest, and his 
pupils are quickened with a new inspiration. 

But the great remedy for the evil under consideration is intelligent, elastic 
supervision. Supervision is of doubtful worth when it exhausts itself on the 
mere mechanism of a school system. It must, of course, secure uniformity 
and system, but these may be attained without grooving the teachers' instruc- 
tion or sacrificing their professional freedom and progress. An experienced 
superintendent once remarked to us that his chief business was to keep his 
teachers out of the ruts. To this end, the superintendent must be qualified to 
instruct, inspire, and lead teachers in the work of professional improvement, 
and his supervision must be flexible enough to allow free investigation and 
experiment. It is true that a corps of teachers, imbued with such an earnest 
spirit of inqniry and progress, will run in no one's groove, but what is thus lost 
in uniformity, will be more than made up in vital teaching. 

This leads us to say that the great agency for securing needed uniformity of 
instruction is the thorough training of teachers in both the principles and the 
methods of their art ; and this is an important function of supervision. Suc>. 
cessful methods may be evoked ; they can not be imposed. They must bear 
the impress of the teacher s image. We are slow in learning that philosophic 
methods of teaching are practicable only to those who have some insight into 

their principles. 

^ • m 



— In nine tenths of all the school-houses in this country, the windows are 
the only means of ventilation, and yet how few teachers have learned to make 
good use of them. In a majority of school-rooms the windows are chiefly 
used to regulate the temperature. When too hot a fire makes the room un- 
comfortable, the windows are opened, and when the pupils begin to shiver, 
they are again closed, and perhaps the fire is replenished. We have only 
space to say that the windows of a school room should be used to admit light 
and pure air. Soon after the opening of the school, they should be opened a 
little at the top, and the temperature should be regulated by the fire. It is 
better to lower several windows a little each, than to lower one window much, 
except when the window lowered is near the stove and not too near the pupils. 
When there is wind, the windows should be lowered on the lee side of the 
room. In cold or cool weather, windows should not be raised from the bottom, 
as this causes currents of cold air to strike the pupils near them. 
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MISCELLANY. 

When ootified that a snbsoriber has failed to receive any number of the 

Monthly due him, we always re-send it. 

Wr will send the Noyember and December numbers of the Mokthlt free to 

all Bub^jcribers for 1871, whose subucriptiona are received before the first of December. 
This proposition does not include present subscribers whose subscriptions continue 
until the close of 1870. Send in the new names, good friends. 

We have met with two misunderstandings respecting the National Teacher, 

It is neither a new magazine nor is it designed to supersede the Monthly. The 
Teacher is simply a national edition of the Monthly, the latter being designed for 
circulation in Ohio ; the former for circulation in other States. The miscellany of 
the Monthly is largely devoted to school affairs in Ohio, while the miscellany of the 
Teacher is devoted to the educational interests of the country at large. No sub- 
scriber will need to take both editions. JUSV^AII subsoribers to the Monthly in 
other States, who may prefer the Teacher, can have their subscription changed at the 
close of the present year. 

Personal. — Zalmon Richards, Washington, D. C, proposes to re-engage, to some 
extent, in the institute work. He was one of the first institute instructors in New 
York and Vermont. 

Capt. W. L. Shaw has removed from Eaton to Yellow Springs. 

Samuel Bartley, for several years principal of the schools of Waverly, 0., has 
taken charge of the public schools of Kdgewood, III. 

Miss Mary V. Friend, last year in charge of the Gallon High School, has accepted 
a position in the high school of Little Rock, Ark. Salary, $1200. 

Miss Sallie Feeman, last year at Toledo, has gone into the high school at Daven- 
port, Iowa, at a salary of $800. 

A. M. Van Dyke is superintendent of the public schools of Ironton, and H. M. 
Adams, last year at Hanging Rock, is principal of the high school. Watson Clarke 
succeeJs Mr. Adams at Hanging Rock. 

S. Puckett is superintendent of the schools of Mlddleport, 0., and Miss Clara 
Chalfan succeeds Mr. Whitman, who has gone to Cleveland, in the high sehool. 

T. J. Currey, for several years at Fayetteville, and J. B. Moore have taken charge 
of the Georgetown Normal School. They propose to make it a success. 

D. P. Pratt, of Portsmouth, has been appointed assistant teacher in the Columbas 
High School, in place of Mr. Merrick resigned. 

•— The Boston Transcript states that a lady teacher in the town of Canton, Mass., 
recently locked several boys, from nine to thirteen years of age, out of the school 
room for failing to come in when the bell was rung. The miscreants attacked her 
with stones as she left the house for dinner, injuring her so severely that she lived 
but a few days. The boys were first sent to the State Reform School, but complaints 
have been made against them for murder. 

School Vibitors. — Last spring the board of education of Liberty township, 
Clinton county, appointed a committee of five persons, including two ladies, to visit 
the schools of the township, examine the classes, and report the results of their 
observations to the board at the September meeting. We do not know how well the 
duty was discharged, but we commend the measure to other township boards. The 
visit of a live committee would be a great event in many sub-district schools. 
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In Ohio ! — A letter received f^om one of the ooanties in north-weBtern Ohio, gives 
a sad view of sohool affairs. It states that there are manj districts in the writer's 
county, in which the directors can neither read nor write [English?], and, in many 
cases, suitable persons for directors can not be found. The teachers are embarrassed 
by neighborhood quarrels which are often fought out in the schools. To cap all, the 
probate judge keeps two of his political tools in the board of examiners, both of 
whom are ignorant, and one is now bordering on delirium tremejM, We hope that this 
is too strong a statement. 

Akron. — Supt. Findlay writes that he has an excellent corps of teachers — better 
this year than ever before — and the good fruits of the late institutes at Akron and 
Cleveland are already apparent. A good spirit prevails among teachers and pupils, 
and all are encouraged by the hearty co-operation of patrons. The board has in-^ 
creased the salaries of the teachers in the lower grades so that they now range from 
$400 to $600. The occupancy of the new building, with four fine rooms, has permit*- 
ted the transfer of the A grammar class from the high sohool to the grammar school, 
with other improvements in classification. The upper department is now strictly a 
high school. As an evidence of the good work Mr. Findlay is doing, we present an 
abstract of the reports for the month of September of each year of his administration : 

1868 1869 1870 

Number of pupils enrolled 1121 1197 1323 

Per cent, of attendance 89.2 93.4 96.2 

Cases of tardiness 815 415 135 

Cases of corporal punishment 26 19 9 

Number of teachers 23 24 26 

Bbllefontaink. — The public s'^hools, which were organized on the graded plan in 
1854, now enroll about 700 pupils and employ 12 teachers, including the superin- 
tendent. Pupils are admitted on Monday of each week of the first month of each 
term, and on the first Monday of all other months. Monthly examinations are held 
in all the rooms, high school excepted, to re-adjust and grade classes, and special 
promotions of pupils are made by the superintendent whenever they are found quali- 
fied. The regular yearly class promotions are made in March and April, and these 
do not depend on mere scholarship. Attendance, deportment, etc., are also taken 
into the account. The standing of the high school pupils, in all these particulars, 
is made out, read and huUeiined weekly, with good effect. The high school is fa- 
vored with a course of lectures each year, by citizens of Bellefontaine and neighbor- 
ing towns. They are given at the close of general exercises on Friday, as often as 
once a month. — In communicating the above facts, Supt. Shaw pays his teachers a 
high compliment, and we can add another. They are all subscribers to the Monthly. 

H ■ •-• 

LocKLAND. — This village has taken a new start in school progress. The Jong 
neglected and dilapidated school-house has been renovated and improved; the school 
grounds have been graded and fenced, and shade trees set out. The old, haggled 
desks have been replaced by new ones of improved pattern; and the school is fur- 
nished with an organ, maps, globes, charts, the indispensable Webster's Unabridged, 
and other essentials of a modern school. The schools are graded and, for two years 
past, have been in charge of J. M. Miller, formerly of Gamp Washington. He is 
assisted by four lady teachers, and is sustained by a liberal, enterprising board. 
The schools now enroll 170 pupils, and good progress is reported. 

Ashtabula. — Supt. Clemens writes : " Our schools have opened very encourag- 
ingly. At the end of the first month our enrollment was 295 ; average daily attend- 
ance, 260; per cent, of attendance, 95; and per cent, of punctuality, 98. Our 
board has just provided us with philosophical apparatus of the value of $160 ; also 
30 
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a B«w bailding for the prlmarj school. Oar teaehers hare been greatly benefited by 
their attendance at the institute at Olereland, and we look for better resnlts this 
year than we aooomplished last." 

Kent. — Miss A. M. De Veiling, of Lancaster, has taken charge of the high school, 
at a salary of $900, and Miss M. D. Chapman, of North Reading, Mass., and Miss 
A. M. Nutting, of Kent, are respectively principals of the A and B grammar schools, 
at good salaries. The other schools are in good hands ,* and, we are pleased to add, 
that all the teachers are readers of the Monthly. Supt. Lukens is on his foarth 
year, we believe. 

Nsw Lisbon. — The report of the superintendent for the last school year has been 
published in a neat 16mo. pamphlet. It is brief and sensible, and shows conscien- 
tious and successful labor. Supt. Hole is giving a course of lectures on theory and 
practice of teaching to a class of pupils in the high school. Father Anderson is 
still at his old post in the grammar school. He is truly a veteran in the good work. 

East Liyebpool. — The new school building was dedicated on the 14th of October. 
Addresses were delivered by President Hays, of Washington and Jefferson College, 
School Commissioner Henkle, President Benton, of Alliance College, Prof. Burt and 
Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburg, and Supt. Duncan, of the East Liverpool schools. The 
occasion was one of great interest. 

WoosTER. — The new high-school building was appropriately dedicated on the 13th 
of September. The exercises included a historical statement by Hon. George Rex, 
an address by Hon. Harvey Rice, of Cleveland, and brief addresses by Hon. M. 
Welker, Gen. A. Wiley, and Prof. L. Firestone. The Hepublican pronounces the 
building ''almost perfect" in its architectural appearance, interior arrangements, 
finish, heating apparatus, ventilation, furniture, etc., and adds: ''If the educational 
usefulness of the high school matches the completeness of its every appointment, its 
influence on the intellectual future of our city will be marked and powerful." 

Marietta College. — The number of students in this College is about twenty- five 
per cent, greater than last year, and the increase in the preparatory Department, 
which has now a commodious building, is still more. The prises for the college year 
1869-70, have been awarded as follows : Class op 1871 — First prize, $30, C. B. 
Walton, Cincinnati; aecond, $15, A. A. Ferris, Battle Creek, Mich., and $15, T. J. 
Hujus, Long Reach, W. Va. Class op 1872 — First prize, $30, J. L. Davis, Thur- 
man, 0.; aecond, $15, D. McKay, Belpre, and $15, T. A. Wakefield, Harmar. Class 
OF 1873— Fir«« prize, $40, W. B. Payne, Pine Grove ; second, $20, J. Gaylord, Nor- 
folk, Conn. 

WoosTBA Univbrsitt. — This institution was formally dedicated and opened on 
the 6th of September. The exercises consisted of an address by Rev. Dr. Robinson, 
of Ashland, President of the Board of Trustees ; the inaugural address of President 
Lord ; and an address by Hon. John Sherman. A large audience was present, and 
the interest manifested was an assurance that the work, so auspiciously begun, will be 
crowned with success. The present Faculty is constituted as follows : Rev. Willis 
Lord, D.D., President j 0. N. Stoddard, LL.D., Professor of Natural Sciences ; W. 
H. Jeffers, A. M., Professor of Ancient Languages ; S.J. Eirkwood, A. M., Professor 
of Mathematics ; and A. T. Fullerton, A. M., Professor of the English Language 
and Literature and Rhetoric. Other professorships will be established when needed, 
as the design is to provide the University with the means and elements of the broad- 
est and fullest culture. 
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Baldwin Uniysrsity. — This institution, located at Berea, has, in addition to a 
good money investment, a substantial and profitable endowment in the form of forty 
acres of superior grind-stone quarry. It has not on]y the right "grit" as a basis, 
but the departments are managed by thorough and enthusiastic professors. The new 
President, Re7. W. D. Godman, has made a very favorable impression, and his ad- 
ministration promises to be popular and efficient. At the recent celebration of the 
founder's birthday. Prof. Schuyler gave, in an address, a biography of Mr. Baldwin, 
and Prof. Pecrie gave many interesting facts pertaining to the early history of 
American colleges. 

Ottbbbein Uniykbsitt. — The corner stone of the new college building was laid 
Oct. 5th, with appropriate ceremonies. Thomas D. Grow, Esq., of the School De- 
partment, delivered the address. The trustees have decided not to change the loca- 
tion of the institution, the people of Westerville and vicinity having been very 
generous in their donations. The new building will be better than the one that 
was burned. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

NoBTH-EABTBSir Ohio Nobxal INSTITUTE. — This institute was held at Cleveland, 
tinder the auspices of the North-eastern Ohio Teachers' Association, eommenoing 
August 29th, and continuing two weeks. It is thought to be the first of its kiad 
ever held in this State, and perhaps in this country. Its object was to prepare 
teachers in the graded schools of this part of the State for carrying out the course of 
study recently adopted by the Association. It was attended by about three hundred 
and fifty superintendents and teachers of Cleveland, Akron, Massillon, Canton, Ra- 
venna, Ashtabula, Painesville, Norwalk, Elyria, Oberlin, Cuyahoga Falls, Hudson, 
Newburg, and other places. The Cleveland Board of Education made an appropria- 
tion of three hundred dollars toward defraying the expenses, and granted to the 
teachers one week oat of the school year to attend the institute. The school boards 
of other towns also made similar appropriations of money and time. The teaohera 
were divided, aooording to the grades in which they teach, into five sections. Each 
seetien ooenpied a separate room, and the work of instruction was carried on in »U 
cimaltaneously. The corps of instructors consisted of Messrs. Bickoff, 'Williams, 
Higley, Hotse, and Forbes of Cleveland, Prof. Harvey of Painesville, Mrs. Mary 
Howe Smith of New York, and Miss Cooper of Oswego. Mr. A. P. Root, of Cleve- 
land, gave instruction in writing, and Prof. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, gave in- 
struction in vocal music. The unanimous verdict of those who attended is, that this 
new enterprise was a complete success. The North-eastern Ohio Teachers' Asso- 
ciation will doubtless conduct a similar institute next year. The one just held can 
not fail to exert a very salutary influence on the schools of North-eastern Ohio. 

8. V. 

Lawbbncs CotTNTT. — OsT institute, which opened on the 29th of August, was » 
complete success— the best we have ever had. The instructors were Hob. W. D. 
Henkle, State School Coitamiesioner ; Prof. W. G. Williams, Delaware ; Prof. B. L. 
Lang, Portsmouth ; A. M. Van Dyke, superintendent of the Ironton schools ; and 
H. M. Adams, principal of the high school, who was president. Mr. Henkle did a 
good work, particularly in theory and practice. He also spoke a good word for the 
Monthly. [Forty names were enclosed. — Ed.] The schools of Ironton opened on 
the 11th of September, with most flattering prospects of success. w. k. x. 
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AuoLAizB County. — The second annual session of the Auglaise County Teachers' 
Institute was held at Wapakoneta, beginning August 15th, and ending August 26th. 
There was an attendance of 66 teachers, being about two-thirds of the number of 
teachers in the county. Instruction was given by S. C. Crumbaugh, of Dayton ; 
W. F. Torrence, of St. Marys ; and C. W. Williamson, of Wapakoneta. An 
evening lecture was delivered by Gko. W. Andrews, of Wapakoneta, on " The Bible 
in our Public Schools." The citisens manifested a lively interest in the exercises, 
and the institute was voted a decided success. com. 

CmrAHOOA CouNTT. — The teachers' institute held at East Cleveland, Sept. 12-16, 
was one of the largest and best yet conducted in the county. About one hundred 
and fifty teachers were present, and the instruction gave great satisfaction. The 
instructors were Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut; Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of 
New York ; and Supt. Heywood, of East Cleveland. Evening lectures were given 
by Mr. Northrop, Rev. J. E. Twitchell, Prof. S. G. Williams, Rev. E. B. Raffens- 
perger^ and Rev. James Eells. Mr. Patrick sent us a good list of subscribers. 

Jeffibson County. — The county institute met in Steubenville, Aug. 30th, and 
continued in session three days. Capt. W. Mitchell and R. W. Stevenson were the 
instructors. The usual subjects were discussed, and the ezceroises were interspersed 
with music, led by Prof. J. W. Sohofield. The one hundred and six teachers present 
took a deep interest in the exercises and the session was pronounced a success. 
Much credit is due the president. Rev. J. Buchanan^ for his efficient management. 
It was resolved to hold township institutes as auxiliaries to the county institute. 

Dabkb County. — The two weeks' institute, held at Arcanum, opening Aug. 22, 
was attended by ninety teachers, who were much interested and profited. The in- 
structors were Rev. J. F. Reinmund, of Tiffin, and Supt. J. S. Wilson, of Greenville. 
Evening lectures were given by Senator Einley, of Richmond, Ind., and Mr. Rein- 
mund. A good list of subscribers was received. 

Faibfibld County. — The instructors at the teachers' institute in August, noticed 
last month, were Supt. Hartzler, of Gallon, and Mrs. J. H. Jones, of Cincinnati. 
W. F. Filler, David Clover, and S. S. Enabenshue gave lectures on practical topics. 
The executive committee was instructed to secure exercises at the next institute 
from ten teachers of ungraded sohoolsi on subjects relating to an ungraded school 
system. 

WEST VIEGINIA ITEMS. 

Tbaohebs' Institutes. — State Supt. Williams continues his institute campaign 
with varying success, but always with important results. Every where much good 
is accomplished — teachers are improved, stimulated, and encouraged, and the free 
school system is vitalized and strengthened. We doubt whether any equal appro- 
priation from the Peabody Fund has accomplished as much good as the $1000 de- 
voted to this purpose. The State should now help by doubling this appropriation, 
thus enabling the State Superintendent to hold an institute next year in every county. 

Bbbkeley County. — We assisted the State Superintendent in conducting an insti- 
tute at Martinsburg the first week of October. Between thirty and forty earnest 
teachers were present, and the instruction fell on good ground. A strong ejSbrt was 
made to interest the citizens of the place, but they were generally disposed to let the 
innovation severely alone. But few could be induced to attend even the evening 
meetings. Prof. Kidd gave instruction in elocution, with two evening entertainments. 
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and Capt. Gould gave instruction in arithmetic. Rev. E. L. Lacy, the County Su- 
perintendent, is a gentleman of ability and culture, and an earnest advocate and 
worker in the free school cause. 

Fairmont Institute. — The District Institute, held at Fairmont, during four 
days of the second week of October, was a complete success. There were some sixty 
teachers from this and adjoining counties in regular attendance, besides some who 
were present during a part of the session. The institute was also well attended by 
the citizens of the- town, who showed by their presence and attention, that they 
too were interested in the cause of education. The instructors were Prof. I^obt. 
£idd, Supt. Williams, Prof. Gilchrist, principal of the Fairmont Normal School, ex- 
Supt. White, Prof. Stevens, of the W. Va. University, and Capt. Gould. The exer- 
cises were interesting and instructive throughout, being just what was needed for 
the improvement of the teachers. They received a higher conception of their duties 
and responsibilities, and were incited to greater self-improvement. t. o. m. 

Upshub and Babboub Institutes. — Profs. Colegrove and Woodruff held an insti- 
tute in Upshur county. Quite a number of teachers were in attendance, and were 
well pleased. Prof. Colegrove was liked, and Prof. Woodruff made many friends. 
Capt. Gould, Superintendent of Upshur county, is wide awake and efficient, one of 
the very best county superintendents in the State. The same instructors held an 
institute at Phillippi, in Barbour county. The attendance was not so large, a. d. w. 

Faibhont Nobmal School. — Under the managjsment of Prof. Gilchrist, this insti- 
tution promises to be a first-class school. The public schools of the place are at 
present connected with it, as a kind of model school department. West Virginia has 
reason to congratulate herself upon the addition of Prof. Gilchrist to her list of 
educators. t. o. m. 

West Libbbty Nobical School. — This school opened Sept. 19th with an attendance 
of some forty students, and with the prospect of increasing the number to sixty or 
more. Prof. F. H. Crago is the principal.' 



OTHER STATES AN D^ C UNTRIES. 

New Yobe. — The first public school in New York City was organised in 1806, with 
an enrollment of sixty-seven pupils, and, in 1809, the "Public School Society" 
built its first school-house. In 1842, independent ** Ward Schools " were organized, 
and, in 1853, these separate systems were consolidated, and the present free- school 
system established. The first year after the re- organization the schools enrolled 
123,530 pupils, with an average attendance of 43,740. The report for 1869 gives an 
enrollment of 237,325, and an average attendance of 102,970. These pupils were 
taught by 2,400 teachers, at an aggregate expense of $2,961,361. These are sugges- 
tive facts. We also learn from the report of Hon. S. S. Randall, the retiring Super- 
intendent, that there are now in operation thirty-oi^ Evening Schools, with an at- 
tendance of over 13,000 pupils. The Evening High School, which provides superior 
instruction for over 1,200 pupils, is really a free technical school on a comprehensive 
plan. The city also sustains a Saturday Normal School for the improvement of those 
who are already employed as teachers. It was attended last year by 950 different 

teachers, including many of high attainments and large experience. Mr. Randall 

congratulates the Board on the entire abolition of corporal punishment, and gives it, 
as his judgment, that there is no *' absolute necessity " for this mode of discipline. 
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He states that of the forty-eight male departments, in which alone corporal punish- 
ment was permissible last year, twenty-three did not resort to it. He recommends 
** the saspension or expulsion of incorrigibly vicious or contumacious pupils " from 
the public schools. At the same time, he urges that measures be adopted to secure 
the attendance of the thirty thousand children, now growing up in ignorance and 
yice ; that is, he would have one law to drive pupils out of the schools, and another 

to drive them in ! The Superintendents' Department was reorganised at the elose 

of the last school year, as follows : 

Henry Kiddle, General Superintendent, — salary, $4,750. 

T. F. Harrison, First Assistant Supt. — Grammar Schools — salary, $4,200. 

N. A. Calkins, First Assistant Supt. — Primary Schools — salary, $4,200. 

J. H. Fanning, Second Assistant Supt. — Grammar Schools — salary, $3,800. 

Wm. Jones, Second Assistant Supt. — Primary Schools — salary, $3,600. 

CoNNBOTicuT. — The annual report of the State ^oard of Education is full of evi- 
dence that the first year of the free school law has been the most prosperous year in 
the history of the school system. The abolition of the rate-bills removed a dead 
weight and infused new vitality into the entire system. The statistics show an in- 
crease in thirty-eight specifications, and a decrease in but three — inexperienced teach- 
ers, poor school houses, and number of schools — the decrease in each case being a 
happy gain. The tendency to abandon the district system and to adopt the plan by 
which all tlie schools are managed by the town board, is a very hopeful movement. 
The report of Secretary Northrop is an able and valuable document. Among the im- 
portant topics, discussed with great force, are the schooling of minors, the eduoa* 
tional value of labor and apprenticeship, the relation of education to the industrial 
arts, drawing and the mechanic arts, the influence of study on health, and unsecta- 
rian schools. We congratulate Connecticut on her bright educational prospects. 

OswBGO Normal and Tsaininq School. — This school continues in a prosperous 
condition. The number of different pupils in attendance last year was 432, and the 
number of graduates, 78. The course of instruction includes an " Elementary Eng- 
lish Course," (two years), an ''Advanced English Course," and a ** Classical Course." 
Students who have mastered the elementary course, can complete the advance course 
in two years, and the classical in three years. Prof. Sheldon's annual report is 
largely devoted to a re- statement and elucidation of the educational principles and 
methods of the system, which, it is claimed, are often misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. The discussion is characterised by great candor and sincerity, and it will 
4o much to correct erroneous views respecting what is known as the '' Oswego Sys- 
tem." 

TusKBT. — A new public education law has been promulgated at Constantinople. 
Primary instruction is made compulsory for every inhabitant of the Turkish empire. 
The period of instruction for girls is fixed at from six to ten years of age, and for 
boys from six to eleven. The magistrates of districts and villages are to keep a reg- 
ister of the names of boys and girls whose age qualifies them for instruction, together 
With those of their parents or guardians. If any of these do not go to school, the 
magistrate is to warn the parent or guardian of his obligation, and if, after such 
Notice, the child is not sent to school within a month, and no valid reason is given fof 
its absence, a fine of from 5 to 100 piasters is to be imposed according to the means 
•of the parent, and the child is to be taken to school by the authorities. * * * • 
The primary schools are to be either Mussulman or Christian, according to the reli- 
gion which is most prevalent in the district. The higher schools, however, are 
to receive Mussulmans and Christians indiscriminately, "An Imperial Council for Pub- 
lic Instruction" has been established to see to the due execution of this law. — Zon- 
don Illustrated News. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Cornell's Physical Geography. — Accompanied with Nineteen Pages of Mnps, a 
Great Variety of Map Questions, and One Hundred and Thirty Diagrams and 
Pictorial Illustrations : and Embracing a Detailed Description of the United 
States. By S. S. Cornell, Corresponding Member of the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society. New York : D. Appleton k Co. 

Here, at last, is the long promised, and crowning book, of the Cornell Series — the 
Physical Geography 1 The first excellence that secures our attention, is its con- 
venient size — a medium quarto of 104 pages. It is easily handled, and its contents 
can be mastered in the time usually devoted to this subject. On opening the book, 
we first notice the maps and the illustrations. Of the former, it is sufficient to say 
that they are Yon Stkinwehr's. They are large — occupying each the upper three- 
fourths of two pages, with map questions below — numerous, and unusually bold and 
clear. The illustrations are also numerous, pertinent, and beautiful. The typogra- 
phy is excellent. As we have not had time to read much of the text, we can give 
no opinion of its accuracy, but a somewhat careful examination shows that the usual 
subjects are treated in a methodical and teachable manner. We commend the work 
to the examination of teachers. 

The Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic and Business Manual. Designed for the 
Use of Merchants, Business Men, Academies and Commercial Colleges. By John 
Groesbeck, Principal of Crittenden's Philadelphia Commercial College. Tenth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Philadelphia : Eldredge k Brother. 1870. 

This work, as its title indicates, is specially designed for business schools and 
counting-houses. It gives a full explanation of commercial customs and regulations, 
and those calculations, which have a special application to business, are made prom- 
inent. A characteristic feature is the attention given to the short, labor-saving 
methods in actual use in business. Over one hundred pages are devoted to business 
forms and practical business information. If the work was designed for school use, 
we should regret its lack of method and conciseness, but it seems to us an excellent 
business treatise. It is neatly published. 

First Lessons in Mental and Written Arithmetic. On the Objective Method. 
Edited by Samuel D. Barr, A. M. New York : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This is an attractive book, but its beauty is not its only or chief excellence. It is 
the result of an earnest and conscientious effort to present a natural system of teach- 
ing. To this end, mental and written exercises are combined, and the pupil is led 
by natural steps to definitions, principles, and rules. We notice many excellent 
features, and several that we would change. Is not the pupil taken too soon into 
the theory of numbers ? We welcome this work as a departure from the old system, 
in the right direction. 

University Series : Educational and Scientific Lectures, Addresses, and Essays. 
New Haven : Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 

This is a series of neat pamphlets of uniforjn style and price — 25 cts. each. The 
first three numbers are on our table. They contain respectively Prof. Huxley's 
Essay on the Physical Basis of Life ] Prof. Barker's Lecture on the Correlation of 
Vital and Physical Forces ; and Dr. Stirling's Lecture on Protoplasm, being a mas- 
terly review of Huxley's essay. 

The Little Chief has steadily improved since its first issue, and it will close its 
fourth volume next month worthy of a hundred thousand readers. It is not only 
handsome and attractive, but is earnest, instructive, and true. We are glad to see 
that the publishers are preparing for a great victory in 1871 — a decided advance both 
in excellence and circulation. Shortridge & Button, Indianapolis, Ind., publishers 
75 cts. a year. Send for a specimen copy. 
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Elkmbnts of SuRTEYiifO AND LiYELiiro ; wUh Deseriptions of the Instraments and 
Tables. By Charles Dayibs, LL.D., Aathor of a Fall Coarse of Mathematics. 
New York and Chicago : A. S. Barnes k Co., 1870. Price $2.50. 

Many years ago we " went throagh " Davies's Elements of SarYeying, and we 

find that enoagh of oar uncertain knowledge remains to enable us to recognize the 

old treatise in the new and mach more attractiYO one, now before as. Most of the 

changes are decided improYements, and the additions are important and Yaluable. 

Among the additions are the sections on Railway CarYcs, Section LeYcIing, and 

Mining Engineering — snbjects of great practical interest. The work is worthy of 

the widely known Series of Mathematics to which it belongs. 

The EDUCATiONiL Gazette, pabllshed by C. H. Tamer k Co., Philadeldhia, has 
been changed to a weekly. It is doYoted to education, science and literature, and 
richly deserves a wide oircplation. $1.00 a year. 

Mebby's Museum appears with a new and beaatifal cover and in an enlarged 
form, about one-third more reading matter being given than formerly. Send for a 
specimen number. Hobagb B. Fulleb, Publisher, Boston. $1.50 a year. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Cobnell's Phystcal Gbooraphy. D. Appleton k Co., New York. 

Lockyeb's Elements of Astbonomy. D. Appleton k Co., New York. 

Willson'b Intbbhrdiatb Fifth Reader. Harper k Brothers, New York. 

Fbench's Mental Abithmktic. Harper k Brothers, New York.* 

Harfbb's School Histoby of the United States (Scott's). Harper k Brothers, 
New York. 

Hutchison's Physiology and Hygiene. Clark k Maynard, New York. 

Nobthend's Teacheb's Assistant. A. S. Barnes k Co., New York. 

Clabk's Nobmal Gbahmab. Jl, S. Barnes k Co., New York. 

Smith's Condensed Etymology. A. S. Barnes A: Co., New York. 

Spenceb's Gbbek Pbaxis. tvison, Blakeman, Taylor k Co., New York. 

Cbosby k Sudlow's Fibst Lessons in Language and Composition. Griggs, Wat- 
son k Day, Davenport, Iowa. 

WoNDEBS OP Acoustics. Illustrated Library of Wonders. Charles Seribner k 
Co., New Yoak. 

We will send either the Monthly or the Teacheb and the Penntylvania School 



Journal to the same address one year for $2.50. The regular price of each magazine 
is $1.50. The Journal is now edited by Hon. J. P. Wickersham. 

Chables p. Norton k Co., New York, call the attention of teachers to their 
watches, home and imported. See advertisement. 

Situation Wanted. — An experienced lady teacher offers her services as teacher in 
a Grammar School. Address, Box 166, St. Clairsville, 0. r 



American Sunday School Worker. 

A MONTHLY FOB PARENTS, TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 

One I>ollar and Fifty cents a Year in Advance. 

sixty Scholars' Lesson papers free to all clubs of la flGS^Send postage stamp for specimen 
copy and Mat of Lessons tor 1871, to the Publisher, jr. IT. MeUf TYRK, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRIMARY INSTRUCTION.— I. 

BT DELIA A. LATHROP. 

"To see, to understand, to remember, is to know^ There is a 
deeper significancy in this quotation from Eubens than appears 
at first sight. Let us mark the consecutive steps to knowledge. 
First, ** to see ", that is, to apprehend by the senses ; second, " to 
understand ", or so to connect these perceptions with the objects 
that occasioned them and with each other, as to produce clearly 
defined ideas ; and third, " to remember ^\ to store away these 
ideas in such an orderly and careful manner that, whenever 
needed for use, they can be produced promptly, and made to sub- 
serve the desired purpose ; — thUy and nothing le^^ than this, the 
Flemish artist considered knowledge. 

I am quite of the opinion that we, as teachers, are often less 
successful than we believe our conscientious efforts merit, because 
we disregard this so simply yet clearly stated law of sequences ; 
unwittingly requiring those whom we would make wise, first 
" to remember ", and second " to understand " ; or first " to 
understand ", and second " to see " ; or, possibly, in a foolish 
haste, have demanded knowledge with neither seeing nor under- 
standing, 

INo one to-day questions the importance of the teacher's work, 

and especially that of the primary teacher. It is true, the time 

has been when, in the zeal for classics and mathematics, the full 

import of primary instruction was overlooked ; but now men of 

culture, who are so inspired with the spirit of progress that they 
31 
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are able to read the "signs of the times ", and so discover the 
increasing need of the leavening inflaence of education upon the 
masses of men, are looking to primary schools as the conserva- 
tors of the interests of the state. 

The primary school is coming to be set in its proper relations 
to others of more pretentious name'g ; that is, it is being regarded 
as the fountain which should receive most careful attention, be- 
cause of the very unquestionable fact that it gives character to 
the stream of which it is the source. Confluent streams of in- 
fluence may modify, but rarely utterly change the habits of 
thought and action developed in early life. 

That the character of primary schools should be well consid- 
ered, is seen in the fact that they are the schools of the people. 
It is a startling fact, and one that should have an important 
bearing in determining methods of primary instruction, that the 
entire school life of a large majority of our children ends with 
these schools. But a small per cent, of those who enter them 
ever reach the high, even the grammar schools. It then becomes 
a question of vast import, How can we do most for these chil- 
dren in the limited time given us for their school training? 

It is certain we can impart, neither are the children compe- 
tent to receive, but little of all we would have the man and 
woman know. Evidently, then, our efforts should be mainly 
directed to putting the child in a way to help himself when he 
has passed beyond our immediate influence. 

This intellectual ability to help one*8 self is what I understand 
by mental discipline or mental development. That person is 
best fitted for life who has, not the greatest array of facts in mind, 
but the most mental power, in the use of which he can for him- 
self obtain facts. Because this is true, the teacher's work is pri- 
marily to educate, to lead out, to unfold the mental faculties . 
the work of instruction or building into this prepared tenement 
is, in importance, a secondary one — and any plan of education, 
which exalts instruction to the ^rs^ place, is radically in error. 

It is true, both processes are carried on together, and hold de- 
terminate relations each to the other, still the first question of 
the teacher should be, not what furnishings does the mind of the 
child require, but what are his mental capacities, and how can 
they be increased ; in other words, the work should be viewed 
subjectively first, and objectively second. 

The fact of a method of education being possible, implies cer- 
tain fundamental laws or principles of education upon which 
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this method is based. Axiomatic as many of these now seem to 
us, owing to our familiarity with them, their discoveryiand state- 
ment has been the work of centuries. One man has bent him- 
self to the study of mind in an attempt to determine and classify 
its powers ; another has " entered into his labors '', and, by using 
the results of his predecessors and pushing his investigations 
still farther, has deduced its laws of growth ; while still another 
has reasoned from these data to broad principles of education. 
So to-day, while there is almost everything to doubt in their ap- 
plication, and much unqualifiedly to condemn, — while there is 
much "philosophy of education ", falsely so called, pressed upon 
us, — no one doubts that we have here and there a finger-post 
which we recognize as confidently as we do our own intuitions. 
There is no need to mention names which, in the history of phi- 
losophy and philosophical education, are as familiar as our own. 
Those of Socrates, Aristotle, Lord Bacon, etc., are but synonyms 
for labor in this direction. 

As early as 1620 Amius Comenius wrote, " Instruction must 
begin with the senses, and not with a verbal description of 
things." From inspection it is that certain knowledge comes. 
Bousseau, in France, moved by the same spirit which inspired 
Comenius in Bohemia, wrote, in his polished style, a work advo- 
cating teaching from material objects, l^he writings of both 
these men were read by Pestalozzi, and they wrought within 
him an enthusiastic desire to put the doctrines there taught to 
the practical test. Finding neither law nor theology, for both 
of which professions he had fitted himself, in accordance with 
his tastes, he sot himself to the working out of his plan. Others 
had theorized ; he would exemplify. His success, at first varied 
and problematical, at length became unquestioned. Kings were 
his patrons and princes his pupils. The nations of Europe were 
represented in his classes. Those taught by him hastened to 
spread his fame. Numerous normal schools sprang up in Cen- 
tral Europe for the professional training of teachers in accord- 
ance with the educational principles sta'ted by him. Throughout 
Central and Western Europe systems of education were simpli- 
fied ; schools were made accessible to the lower classes j and 
probably to no single man does Europe to-day owe more for her 
superior educational advantages. 

Let us examine some of these principles at the bar, of which 
all " methods " claiming to be natural ones, stand justified or con- 
demned. 
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" All true education begins with the senses." The reasonable- 
ness of this doctrine appears in the fact that the child can not 
make drafts upon his intellectual treasure house ; his imagina- 
tion can not create ; he can not compare facts and judge of rela- 
tions ; can not even recall and represent to you, until he has 
accumulated some capital upon which to operate. The elements 
of all objective knowledge come through the senses. Knowledge 
so obtained we call perceptions, and the faculty of mind exer- 
cised in obtaining perceptions, we call the perceptive faculty 
hence, we say, " The perceptive grade of study comes first." 

Since the senses are the organs of the perceptive faculty, the 
teacher's early work is to get broadly open the child's eyes, ears, 
every avenue to his mind, and to keep these highways of travel 
in the best possible condition. She must allow no broken sluices 
or impassable bridges to exist to prevent the transit of ideas. 
She must see that no heavily freighted vehicle, by an unfortu- 
nate trip, discharges its contents just where it becomes an ob- 
struction rather than an acquisition. She is to be ever vigilant 
to block a wheel or lend a shoulder as she sees necessary to ad- 
vance ; in short, she is to be the intellectual street-commissioner 
on these six radiating highways to see that access to the metropo- 
lis is always easy and safe. Her constant care is required to pre- 
vent her pupils having eyes and seeing not, ears and hearing not; 
that is, unused senses. Plainly no subject is a proper one for 
primary instruction which does not appeal directly and con- 
stantly to the senses. The subjects abound which may thus be 
taught, and every lesson has the charm of a picture-book; even 
more, for every one is instinct with life, and to be a real, living 
existence is, to a child, no indifferent matter. 

Another principle in accordance with the spirit of which edu- 
cation should be carried forward is, " Do not tell a child what, with 
proper effort, he can find out for himself. ^^ Having introduced to 
your pupil the subject or object concerning which you wish him 
to learn something, do not proceed to instruct him ; that is, to 
lecture him about it. Contrive to educe as much as possible from 
him. To remove obstructions, to sub-divide difficulties, to solve 
doubts when they arise, to confirm in correct opinions when 
expressed, to assist in the correct expression of ideas when ob- 
tained, is the teacher's work. Let the child in the use of his own 
powers and by reference to what he already knows, arrive at his 
ideas, and then they are his. If you tell him what he wishes to 
know, — ^rather, what you wish him to know, he is altogether in- 
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different nineteen out of twenty times, — he takes his knowledge 
upon authority as absolutely as if he road from a book : but lit- 
tle more than an exercise of the memory is accomplished. 

You, by patient thought, have evolved an idea which you have 
never heard nor seen expressed. You recollect what a sense of 
satisfaction, ofpower^ took possession of you. That idea, though 
simple enough in itself, was a source of greater joy to you than 
the beauties of the poets. This is not the result of unjustifiable 
pride, but one of the purest instincts of our nature. Our chil- 
dren of the brain are very dear to us. Why should the child be 
less susceptible to the rare delights of discovery than we? 

I said with the idea is born a sense of power ; and the con- 
scious possession of this makes the child eager for another intel- 
lectual effort, for a consciousness of power to do induces to 
elective action. Habits of observation and independence of 
thought are important results obtained, as well as the cultivation 
of a self-reliance, in the use of which he will help himself in 

future. 

We ought not to doubt Miss Peabody, who says a child of eight 

years, who had gone over Dr. Hill's " Geometry for Beginners" 
with *' practical provings '\ within two months, invented a self- 
moving doirs carriage that would give the doll a ride often feet ! 
But to follow a " chain of reasoning " written down in a book, as 
a blind man feels his way across a bridge by keeping his hand 
upon the rail, is one thing: to work out the demonstration of a 
proposition with " practical provings ", is quite another, and as 
different a thing as walking by sight, or, being blind, to follow a 
leading string with an unreasoning cur as guide. 

That teacher, other things being equal, is most successful who 
so hides herself in her subject that her pupils suppose they find 
out everything for themselves. A reliance upon their own in- 
tellectual ability is thus developed which leads them confidently 
to grapple with difficulties, and the will makes the way, 

A little six year-old recently observed a member of his family 
making some mathematical calculations which he concluded were 
tedious and perplexing. "Now," said he, addressing the lady, 
" if you were a school teacher, you would n*t have to do that, 
would you ? At school we find out everything the teacher wants 
done, and she does nothing but ask us I " At just this point, how- 
ever, the untrained and inexperienced teacher finds more diffi- 
culty than perhaps at any other. How to do nothing but just 

ask the children, requires great tact, much study, and patient 
practice. 
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PLAIN CRITICISMS ON OUR SCHOOLS. 

The writer, a teacher of experience, has spent the past school 
year chiefly in traveling in Ohio, and his business has led him to 
visit the union schools in many of our county-seats and incorpo- 
rated villages. It is not in a spirit of fault-finding, but with an 
earnest desire to correct what is wrong, that he presents the fol- 
lowing criticisms to his old associates and co-laborers : 

I. There is apparent a lack of thoroughness of instruction in 
the common branches. This is manifestly the case in the senior 
and graduating classes. I have seen more than one class, to 
graduate at the close of the terra, on the recitation seat trying 
to analyze and parse quite plain sentences. The truth was not 
only evident to me, but was admitted by the teacher, that scarcely 
one in ten of the members of these classes was able correctly to 
analyze and parse a simple^ plain sentence. Their exhibitions in 
arithmetic were scarcely more flattering. Indeed, several mem- 
bers of these classes in schools of high reputation have said to 
me coraplainingly, that they had never been allowed to go further 
than interest in arithmetic. I have looked over at least siocty 
graduating essays and orations before they had been criticised, 
and the exhibition of spelling and punctuation would have done 
discredit to a properly trained intermediate class ; indeed it was 
disgraceful to somebody, whether student, teacher, or superin- 
tendent, I pretend not to say. I found more than one teacher 
expressing deep mortification and chagrin at this condition of 
their classes, declaring their conviction that the class was wholly 
incompetent to graduate, and sajnng that they had repeatedly so 
informed the superintendent; but that his reply was to this 
effect : "Put them through in some way. We must have a gradu- 
ating class for its influence on the public." 

Again, I heard several graduating essays read upon the plat- 
form whose originals 1 had perused. The essays read scarcely 
bore a semblance to the originals. Upon inquiry I found that the 
criticism of the teacher had amounted to the re-writing of the 
essays. 

Now I have been wont to think, and I can not well get over 
that old-fashioned idea, that our public schools should teach 
their pupils correct spelling, fair writing, a good degree of theo- 
retical and practical arithmetic, and, at least, &fair knowledge of 
our own language. Our schools profess to do this and a great 
deal more. In doing, or attempting to do, the latter, they fail in 
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the former and far more important part of their work. I look 
upon a large number of these " graduates " as sent out into the 
world cheated, perhaps not so much by intention as by negligence, 
but nevertheless cheated. If I am right in the cause of this, it is 
found in the prevalent disposition among principals and superin- 
tendents to make every year a grand display, and make the pub- 
lic believe that something wonderful has been accomplished. As 
a local superintendent, I am free to say that I would not gradu- 
ate a class of the kind named, if I never had a graduating class. 
Closely connected with this is another, the very common cus- 
tom of late in many schools of allowing the graduating class, 
during the last terra of the year, to attend school regularly or 
irregularly as suits their convenience ; in other words, releasing 
the members from the ordinary rules upon this subject, by which 
the balance of the school is still holden. I have seen the bad 
influence of this liberty upon the general good order and punctu- 
ality of more than one school that I had previously found in 
excellent condition in these respects. My associates must pardon 
me, if I regard this practice as an aping of the last term of col- 
lege life, and again cheating the graduate with the illusion that 
he is something more than he really is. 

II. In the subordinate departments of union schools, which I 
visited even more than I did high schools, I found many excel- 
lent teachers who seemed to be working under an artificial re- 
straint. The programme or course, marked out for them by the 
superintendent, seemed to leave little if any chance for the play 
of that tact and aptitude, which I regard as a natural qualifica- 
tion, and whose exercise is essential to the well-being of a school. 
They told me that they were given just so much to do, and it 
must be done in just such a way, No matter how fertile the 
teacher's brain might be in methods and appliances, no matter 
if she could do the same' work in half the time and far more 
thoroughly, she must obey the manipulation of the machine. In 
fact I did not know just what to call this kind of teaching, until 
I read the doings of the late meeting of the State Association. 
Some one there called it " machine teaching ", the superintendent 
turning the "crank." That hits the case exactly in my mind, 
and we may ridicule it or disbelieve it as we will, the truth is 
our union schools are full of it, and its exhibition to an intelli- 
gent visitor would be painful, were it not ridiculous. 

III. Some superintendents are becoming tyrannical. I am 
orry to believe this, but my observation during the year forces 
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tbis conclusion upon me. And just here let me say, that I have 
occupied a superintendent's position too long to wish to see it 
deprived of any of its just and legitimate powers and duties. 
Boards of education in numerous instances seem to have aban- 
doned the duties imposed upon them by law, and have thrown 
supreme power into the hands of the superintendent. In fact 1 
think the latter superintend the boards quite as much as they do 
their schools. I am led to doubt whether many even intelligent 
men upon these boards, know any more of the actual working of 
their schools than the most illiterate person in the community. 

I will only note one form of the development of this tyranny. 
A school term approaches its close. The teachers, mostly ladies, 
have labored arduously, faithfully, and to full satisfaction during 
its passing weeks and months. They look forward to a week's 
needed rest and relaxation in that '^dearest spot of earth", 
homey in the society of parents and brothers and sisters. Their 
wages, although perhaps fair, have not allowed them to employ 
milliners and dress-makers by the year. In many instances, 
their board has cost them more than a moiety of their salary. 
Their wardrobes and other " fixins " perhaps demand a week's 
special attention. Sut the superintendent dashes all their oxpec- 
tations to the ground by gravely telling them at the last meeting, 
that there is to be a teachers' institute so and so during vacation, 
and unless they attend as members, they will not be reemployed 
as teachers. He means this, and, whether he has said any thing 
to the board or not, he knows that he can induce them to ratify 
his dictum. Xo matter what amount of education a teacher may 
have had, nor how much of her earlier years she has spent in 
the seminary and the normal school, nor what are her wages or 
her grade of school, the order is inexorable ; the teacher must go 
or lose her place, and this, too, though the institute teaching, 
however well intended, may be nothing less than a bore to a well 
disciplined student. 

The result of this tyranny is a £la,ttering, often sickening, fawn- 
ing of the teacher around the superintendent, exaggerated repre- 
sentations of his good qualities in community and a concealment 
of the bad, while down deep in the heart of the teacher there is 
an utter contempt for him, which nothing but the fear of losing 
her place suppresses. I am pursuaded that if many superin- 
tendents knew the true feeling entertained for them by some of 
their best teachers — in other wofds, if they could see themselves 
as they are seen by those most intimate with them, — they would 
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be surprised and perhaps uncomfortable. My estimate of the 
good accomplished by a constrained or hired attendance upon an 
institute, is infinitessimal. As a superintendent I was accustomed 
to say, that I neither wanted nor would have in my corps, if I 
could help it, a teacher of either of the two classes. I have dis- 
covered no reason for changing my mind. I believe those who 
know me will say that few have given stronger evidence of a 
high estimate of a good institute, few have done more in propor- 
tion to their means to sustain them and encourage inexperienced 
teachers to attend, but when I have represented their advantages 
to ray teachers, I chose to leave them entirely free in their action. 

lY. The above remark, using the words " hired attendance", 
brings to my mind a criticism upon the action of many boards 
of education. It seems to have become quite customary in cer- 
tain localities to commence paying teachers regular wages one or 
two weeks in advance of the actual opening of thfc schools, pro- 
vided the teachers use the time in attending an institute. Where 
boards find any legal warrant, even by implication, for such a 
use of the school money, I can not tell. I think it would be diffi- 
cult to show. Upon the same principle, a school board may take 
any teacher or any number of teachers, and pay their expenses 
a year or longer at any normal school or seminary in or out of 
the State.. 

V. Being utterly ignorant, or supposing myself to be, respect- 
ing the " new light " system of " object lessons '*, I made it my 
special care during my travels to become thoroughly posted upon 
it. A., B. and C. of loy old associates, still in the field, and 
whom I shall ever profoundly respect, were writing, speaking, 
and growing hoarse in laudation of this kind of teaching, arid I 
concluded that I must be away back in the rear of this grand 
army of the advance. I resolved quietly to work my way 
forward. During the year I heard or witnessed more than a 
hundred lessons, including several given by teachers direct from 
Oswego. I made it a point usually to ask for one in all the 
schools I visited. Judge of my astonishment when I found that 
these lessons were precisely like those given to me when a lad 
of six to ten years, in the old " land of steady habits." Yes, I 
remember, that good lady teacher. Miss Logan, took out her 
pocket-knife, and " went through " it to the vast amusement and 
instruction of us urchins around her. I am quite sure she had 
never been to Oswego, nor were such exercises known then as 
" object lessons." I was just concluding that my old honored 
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friends were monomaniacs upon this subject, when the perusal 
of the doings of the late various educational associations dis- 
closed to me that their cases were not all hopeless, and that in 
all probability the malady would be entirely removed in one or 
two years. 

These criticisms are written with the best motives, and all I 
ask for them is a candid and earnest consideration. 

More Anon. 



PEISON EBFOEM. 

The meeting of the Prison Reform Congress, recently held in 
Cincinnati, was in many respects one of the most important 
gatherings that has ever taken place in any country. The ques- 
tions discussed were some of the most important and difficult 
that can engage the attention of siciologists; and, it is but fair to 
say, they were met and grappled with in the most catholic spirit. 
The papers presented were from the foremost thinkers on the 
specialties treated of, both at home and abroad ; and the discus- 
sions following them were, in the main, able and pointed. The 
speakers spent no time in preliminary remarks of a nature per- 
sonal to themselves, but struck directly at the heart of their 
theme. 

A few of the participants in these discussions, it is true, were 
inclined " to gush " in their rhetoric, and to be visionary in their 
views ; but while one may have felt inclined to smile at these 
weaknesses, he could not but respect the great-heartedness and 
earnestness that prompted them. Mankind will be slow in coming 
to the conclusion that the original Eden is to be found on our 
Reform Farms, or that the purest and most hopeful classes of our 
community are hedged in by penitentiary walls ; but they will 
respect all efforts which, while they make no attempt to obliter- 
ate the broad distinctions between vice and virtue, tend to ame- 
liorate the severities of the criminal's imprisonment, or to make 
him feel that he is not altogether dead to hope and society. 

But when the hard-headed (not hard-hearted), practical men, 
whose lives had been spent in prison management, came to speak, 
one was forced to the sad conviction that of the class of crimi- 
nals committed to our penitentiaries for the higher grades of 
crime, but few ever regain their lost places in virtuous society. 
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It has been said that of every hundred confirmed drunkards, 
ninety-nine are sure to die drunkards. The proportion probably 
is not much smaller for hardened criminals. Eeformatory insti- 
tutions for the young, guilty of the lower grades of crime and 
misdemeanors only, are doubtless reclaiming a very considerable 
number of their inmates, and may, by the increase of wisdom 
that will be brought to their management through such discus- 
sions as have taken place in this Prison Congress, save a yet 
larger portion. 

But the discussions of the Congress are not of special value 
ooly ; they are full of significance to those engaged in the gen- 
eral field of education. They bring to the attention of educators 
with powerful emphasis a question that' will not down : How 
shall our public school system be rendered more effective in pre- 
venting our youth from becoming criminals? How shall the 
great schools of vice in our towns and cities be broken up, and 
their pupils be transferred to schools wherein the influence shall 
be on the side of virtue ? 

We unhesitatingly avow our belief that there is but one means 
of doing this — that of compulsory education. Let us no longer 
dally with half-way measures, but like true and earnest men 
strike at the root of the difficulty at once. Educators in this 
country have been too weak and timid. They have not dared 
fearlessly to deal with great principles. The question under dis- 
cussion is not so muKjh how we shall make our penitentiaries and 
reformatory institutions better, but what we shall do to make 
them unnecessary, or, at least, to reduce their number to the 
lowest possible minimum. We shall always, under the most 
favorable circumstances, find it more difficult to reclaim one 
criminal than to preserve a thousand from becoming such. We 
must open schools everywhere ; must plant them in the most 
desolate regions of vice in our great cities, and then reach out the 
strong arm of the law to compel parents to give their children 
an opportunity of learning. If they prefer a private to a public 
school, let them enjoy their preference, but let it be understood 
that henceforth and forever, in America at least, there shall be 
no uneducated class. Parents have no such exclusive and over- 
shadowing property in their offspring as to entitle them to mur- 
der their souls and bodies either through ignorance or caprice. 

A bill for compulsory education, wise in most of its provisions, 
was presented to the Ohio legislature last winter. Had its author's 
efforts for its passage been promptly seconded by the educators 
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of the State, those efforts might have been crowned with success ; 
or, failing in that, a strongvfoandation for future operation would 
have been laid. In the most favorable view of the case, our 
leaders of educational thought can not be held blameless for their 
indifference in the matter. It is earnestly to be hoped, however, 
that they and all other classes of men interested in the welfare 
of society, may soon be brought to realize that the next great 
aggressive educational movement to be made is the one for com- 
pulsory education, and that they may join hands for its inaugu- 
ration by appropriate legislative enactment. 

Pboqress. 



ON THE TEACHING OF EEADING. 

Beading is only a means to further ends, and, hence, it is not 
to be taught solely for reading's sake. The question arises how 
may these other objects of reading be met by the use of our ordi- 
nary school readers. 

1. In teaching reading itself, it is necessary that the teacher 
read the piece first. The pupil can only learn to read from a 
good model, and no child can present such a model. The more 
a pupil is left to himself, being simply requested to read cor- 
rectly, and the more the teacher neglects to read to him well, the 
less will a pupil learn to read. Of course an explanation of what 
is read and a stimulation of the feelings must aid in this ; for 
aesthetic reading not only depends on a correct conception, but 
also on a consciousness and strength with which the matter read 
and pronounced is digested. 

2. The pupil should now try to read the lesson by his own 
efforts, and this should be repeated until he acquires a certain 
proficiency in correct delivery. It is not important that the 
pupil be permitted to read a large amount of matter, but it is 
essential to dwell upon one piece perseveringly until it is cor- 
rectly read. Superficial reading may be resorted to after fluent, 
correct reading has been acquired. 

These two drills apply mainly to reading as reading, but they 
also extend into another sphere, and secure higher ends. Mind 
and feeling are brought into action, and a conception of the mat- 
ter is secured, resulting in intellectual growth. 

3. This will be better attained, if the reading matter be not 
only spoken through with the scholar, now developing, then de- 
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fihing, etc., but if little excursions be made into the realms of 
nature, history, ethics, etc. Such excursions are indispensable, 
if the teacher intends to bring out the full sense of the piece. 
Secondary objects are to be separated from the main ones, in 
order that they may not be confounded, at the expense of clear 
conception. If the reading lesson be a dialogue, it ought to be 
read by two pupils, because the different characters can thus be 
better represented and a better elocution secured. The reading 
will be more lively, approaching nearer to reality, and hence it 
will be more ihtelligible. The different characters ought to be 
compared to see the author's intention. 

4. The memorizing of meritorious pieces is to be recommended, 
because it secures some further intellectual results, as the culture 
of the memory, acquirement of certain forms of speech and ex- 
pression, etc. It will be advisable, though, to limit this exercise 
to a smaller number of pieces. 

5. The reading piece also affords a basis for grammatical in- 
struction, presenting the necessary grammatical materials. This 
belongs to grammar, and is not here discussed. We may remark 
that, in order to success, the teacher should follow a fixed plan. 

6. The reading pieces can be used for the advancement of the 
pupil in the written expression of thought. To this end it is 
recommended (1) that the pupil copy the reading pieces from 
the book, and afterward produce such pieces from memory. (2) 
That he narrate other pieces which he has read, or which have 
been read to him, in a free-hand manner, either orally or in 
writing. Here the translation of metric pieces into prose and 
then the transformation of single sentences, should be resorted 
to. (3) That he be required to analyze the piece into its parts, 
and to analyze sentences which have not yet been defined. (4) 
That he imitate a reading piece, t. 6., that he invent a similar one. 
For example, he may use a description of a dog as a model for 
a description of a cat. (5) That he shorten or abbreviate a read- 
ing piece, giving the same only in its main features. Here the 
single parts may be differently headed. (6) That he reproduce 
the piece in a changed form ; as, for example, by representing 
the production of an author as the pupil's own experience! Here 
the pupil can make use of the letter-form, or he may transform 
a narrative into a description when admissible. (7) That he 
transforms a reading piece in such a manner as to change a cer- 
tain less obvious thought of the piece, and make it the main 
thought. 
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It is evident, however, that all the ezercises under No. 5 are 
not fully applicable to every reading piece. Some will be of use 
in one piece ; others in another, according to the contents and 
the style of the piece. Moreover, it will not be possible to carry 
through all these exercises in every school. Much, also, depends 
on the teacher. ' E. Weyhee. 



PEACTICAL HINTS.— No. 5. 

>> BT B. O. VAILB. 

1. Analysis is a good thing ; but much that is called analysis 
is simply " rote." By repetition it is made simply a formula, 
and presents all the evils of the old method "by rule." A 
scholar inay go through a process so often, that, though it be the 
strictest logic, for him its logic is lost, and only a form is re- 
tained. It were better to give him the rule at once, and have 
done with it. 

The evils of this plan may be briefly indicated by that common 
phrase, " Drilling it in." This plan is a relic of that old system 
which modern methods are trying to supplant. This drilling 
process transforms what little reason may have been developed 
by the form of analysis, into a mere act of memory ; and, it seems 
to me, is admissible only in the acquisiton of such knowledge as 
spelling, the multiplication-table, local geography, and the like, 
subjects which we are obliged to use and possess as matters of 
simple memory on account of their nature, importance, or con- 
venience. But in the other and higher part of school work — 
discipline and culture — when iteration is made an important aid, 
our method is defective. We get the results of repetition, not of 
thought; and repetition is not a means of genuine education. 
We truly educate, only when the mind, fully awake and con- 
scious of its own processes, is led to apply principles. So, in- 
stead of " drilling a subject in ", it ought to be put in as a matter 
of common sense, of judgment, of reason, and it should so re- 
main and be used, until we seek for objects other than discipline. 
I do not wish to be understood as undervaluing thoroughness. 
It is for that I plead ; for I do not think instruction has been 
really thorough, when readiness and correctness are the results 
of " class drills " only. 
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2. Problems and examples shoald not be used, as they most 
always are, to clinch in the mind, as it were, by repeated blows, 
arbitrary principles, or even the form of analysis. They should 
rather be used as a test and indicator of mental power and 
growth. When once a principle has been thoroughly compre- 
hended, which does not by any means depend solely upon the 
amount of illustration, the guarantee that it will remain availa- 
ble should not rest in the number of times it has been repeated 
and applied, but in the mental strength and habit of the child. 
The fact that a pupil " has been over and over " a subject, is quite 
insufficient evidence that he has mastered it, or that it will abide 
with him. The apology so often rendered for the deficiencies of 
a class, that they have been over the subject but once^ rarely de- 
serves the credit it receives. Not only has a bad method been 
pursued, but the evil has been increased by confirming that 
vicious idea, so prevalent, that it should not be presumed that 
children know what they have not often repeated. The effects 
of this kind of discipline in the lower grades is well illustrated 
when geometry is ei^tered. Witness the amount of time and 
labor required to be able to reproduce a demonstration. If chil- 
dren were accustomed from the beginning to proceed upon rigid, 
though simple logic, the ability to u'nderstand and retain a line 
of thought from a single perusal or hearing would not be looked 
upon as a special gift, but as the result of their training. I would 
not dispense with memory or oppose its development; but I re- 
gard him as the best workman, who produces a given result with 
the minimum of gross, mechanical effort, and the maximum of 
genuine thought-power, — who substitutes for repetition, and a 
lower order of intellect, acuteness and concentration, — who de- 
pends upon the effective single stroke of a sharp edge, rather 
than the repeated hackings of a dull one. 

2. As tending thus to dilute pure mental effort, I am compelled 
to question the utility of the plan, so common in arithmetic, of 
dividing a subject into cases, and classifying the examples. It 
seems necessary to the complete and systematic presentation of 
a subject; but its inevitable tendency is to diminish the self-re- 
liance of the pupil. He should certainly be able to classify the 
subject ; but he should possess its analysis as an original creation 
of his own, and not as an import from another's brain. How 
often is it found that the ability of a class to solve an example, 
depends upon whether they know under what case it belongs. 
They have lost sight of general principles in the application of 
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special ones. It is often better, instead of " working through " / 
each case separately, to take the subject as a whole from the 
foundation ; and to leave the distinct recognition of the different 
cases to the discovery of the pupil as the last result of this mas- 
tery of the subject. For example, instead of presenting the three 
or four cases of percentage, one after the other, let the scholar, 
by means of analysis, operate upon the general principles that 
belong to it, and at last possess the classification as a deduction 
of his own. 



TEUE PESTALOZZIANISM. 

Had the founders of Quakerism been judged solely by occa- 
sional vagaries of imagination and extravagancies of action, not 
by the deep earnestness and spirituality, the singleness of heart 
and self-denial, which characterized these ancient worthies, a 
great injustice would have been done them. The writer of the 
article on " Pestalozzianism ", in the September number, seems 
to have fallen into a somewhat similar error. 

He has fastened on a few possible errors of judgment and prac- 
tice, most of which were forced upon Pestalozzi by almost uncon- 
trollable circumstances, whilst he has ignored the spirit of his 
teaching, whose aim it was to impress on the mother that she 
stood on earth as the visible representation of God's providence 
to her child. He did not care to point out short cuts to knowl- 
edge, to reveal new wonders of science, but to appeal to the inner 
life of neglected children, to set up anew in their hearts the pure 
image of God, now blurred and defiled by evil influences, by des- 
titution and the want of a mother's watchful love. 

Under what circumstances was Pestalozzi placed, when the 
writer caricatures him as spending his time in making his pupils 
repeat in concert some lifeless and wordy nonsense? He was 
then giving such shelter as he could to a crowd of young children 
whom the French invasion of Switzerland had left in absolute des- 
titution. They were herded in a dilapidated hall, bare of furni- 
ture, with none but an old housekeeper to help him. That one 
apartment, which was used as a school-room by day, had to be 
provided at night with scanty bedding. In the midst of these 
children, demoralized by poverty, vagrancy, disease, and every 
evil influence, he was like some self-devoted missionary standing 
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alone in the midst of a horde of savages whom he is laboring to 
tame and civilize. 

He had no books nor any other mechanical tools of instruction. 
In short, as he said himself, " His whole school apparatus con- 
sisted of himself and his pupils ! " Hence, cut off from all arti- 
ficial aid, he was compelled to direct his whole attenlion to the 
natural elements of knowledge lurking in every child's mind. 

Say ye, who, in your well appointed school-rooms, with all ihe 
modern resources of books, objects, pictures, models, maps, with 
pupils already broken by domestic training to habits of disci- 
pline and attention, what would you, what could you have done 
in his place ? 

But follow him to Tverdon when success had at last rewarded 
the untiring efforts of years ; when the eyes of the leading edu- 
cators of Germany and France were turned to his labors ; when 
the attention of governments was awakened, and his establish- 
ment wa6 crowded with pupils from every part of Europe ; when 
co-workers, animated with a kindred spirit of self-devotedness, 
elaborated into a system the luminous hints that flashed from his 
master-mind, but which he lacked aptitude to methodize ;— there, 
ere pecuniary diflSculties aggravated the physical and mental in- 
firmities incident to old age, we can realize the full power of 
" Pestaiozzianism." 

Never, perhaps, has the ideal of domestic life, in the purest 
sense of the word, been more beautifully exemplified than during 
that golden age of the institution at Yverdon, where men of every 
age, rank, and nationality, of the most diversified gifts and attain- 
ments, and of the most opposite dispositions, were drawn together 
and bound in one chain of harmony by that unaffected spirit of 
love with which he seemed to inspire all that came within the 
spell of his influence. 

With their assistance, the not groundless complaints to which 
his often desultory modes of teaching had given rise at the begin- 
ning, gradually ceased. The great work on which their efforts 
were now centered, was to arrange a complete system of elemen- 
tary training in the order indicated by the successive develop- 
ment of the faculties of children, embodying exercises on lan- 
guage, form, and number. These courses, after a test of two 
years' experience in the school-room, and after undergoing the 
careful revisal of Pestalozzi and his colleagues, were given to the 
world. 

Meanwhile, Tverdon sent forth, as missionaries in the field of 
32 
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education, disciples who have left their mark in Germany, Switz- 
erland, France, England, etc. Some of these it was my high 
privilege to meet and make my friends in Paris and London. 
They were all characterized by love and veneration for their 
master, whilst acknowledging with sorrow the improvidence, 
and the want of business habits which embittered his latter years, 
^mpaired his usefulness, and finally broke up the establishment. 
Now, I as^, would their veneration have outlived the wreck of 
his fortunes, the sneers of his enemies, and the lapse of years, if 
his only merit had been a kind of mechanical knack in a so-called 
method of drill? No, it was reserved for a later age to pervert 
into mannerism and narrow formalism " object teaching ", of 
which Pestalozzi laid the foundation. 

His undying claim to the gratitude of posterity is, that he sub- 
stituted instruction for routine, numbers for figures, living sounds 
for lifeless characters, deeds of faith and love for abstract creeds 
and dry catechisms, substances for shadows, realities for signs, 
the spirit for the letter. 

The writer of that article on " Pestalozzianism " indulges in a 
kind of quibble about words, telling us that, if a teacher gave no 
names at all, he would be reduced to a dumb show. The whole 
course of Pestalozzi's teaching shows how pointless is the joke. 
Thus, in grammar, before giving the technical definition of nouns, 
verbs, etc., he would make his pupils familiar with their nature, 
by drilling them in the construction of sentences containing 
nouns, verbs, etc. In arithmetic, before giving them, for instance, 
a rule for adding fractions, he would lead them to find out for 
themselves the impossibility of adding fractions of different de- 
nominations. In moral teaching, instead of lecturing about 
charity, he would, by appeals to their own hearts and to their 
experience, waken up the feeling, and then he would give it a 
name. 

Since Pestalozzi*s time, intellectual and moral training has, of 
course, taken prodigious strides. But, in the pride of our modern 
attainments, let us not forget who first pointed out the way and 
acted as pioneer. Even in the remotest parts of this vast repub- 
lic, which were a savage wilderness when Pestalozzi lived and 
labored for humanity, in many an unpretending school-house by 
the way side, may be found some devoted teacher, poor in this 
world's gold or fame, but rich in the treasures of the spirit, who 
cherishes in his heart and dispenses to others the lessons instilled 
by equally devoted instructors. If we could only follow to their 
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source the influences which have made the system of national 
education in America a national blessing, we should ultimately 
trace them to the teachings of Pestalozzi, whom Europe, instead 
of deriding as the silly promulgator of a childish and formal per- 
version of object teaching, still reverences as the reformer of 
educational routine and as the founder of rational system of 
moral, religious, and intellectual culture. t. e. s. 



A METHOD OP TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 

Dear Editor : Allow a country teacher, who has taught many 
terms of school in a log house, with stick-chimney and puncheon 
seats, to give his method of teaching the alphabet. I put all my 
little pupils, who do not know the letters, into one class, and 
each being equipped with a speller or first reader, I select a les- 
son with words of one syllable and not more than three letters, 
as **bad." I assist the first pupil to read the first word, being 
careful to see that the name of each letter is spoken distinctly 
and the word correctly pronounced. The other pupils read in 
the .same manner until the lesson is completed, and, in an incred- 
ibly short time, the class will read the lesson "right off", .with 
but little prompting. As soon as the pupils are familiar with the 
letters, and can read small words, spelling is begun. This 
method saves much time, and I have found it otherwise very 
successful. Meigs. 



An educated man is a grand assemblage of organs and 

forces, material and spiritual, working together in health and 
harmony, mutually dependent, virtually helpful, many in one, 
and subordinate only to Him who is supreme. Practical educa- 
tion is not the knowledge of crafts, trades, and professions. It 
is not that which confers skill in the use of this or that instru- 
ment, but that which confers upon man the right use of himself. 
— Tenable. 



By no mathematical calculation of chances can a human 

being foretell what knowledge he may have need of, or what 
quality of mind may be called into requisition in the affairs of 
•his own life. — Venable. 
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Our contribated articles last month were all, with one exception, by 

educators in other States. This month Ohio teachers fill our pages. These 
facts are, however, purely accidental, as we seek the best educational views 
and experience, without reference to state lines. Next month Miss Lathrop 
will continue her excellent "Thoughts on Primary Instruction " ; Prof. Phelps 
will present another of his valuable series of articles on " Methods of Teach- 
ing for District Schools " ; and other contributions of like practical value are 
promised. 



We are very glad to learn that our editorial in the last number on " The 
Freedom of the Teacher", is receiving very general and hearty approval We 
have heard one excuse for the tendency condemned. It is asserted that a con- 
siderable number of the teachers in our graded schools know too little of teach- 
ing to do anything but operative work ; that good methods must be prescribed 
and enforced or they will use very poor ones. If it be granted that this state of 
things exists, the paramount question is. What is the true remedy f Is it not 
instruction^ rather than authority f The setting of inexperienced teachers to 
crank turning is a poor way to prepare them for true teaching, and, besides, 
all experience shows that such a cast-iron system sacrifices the best power of 
competent teachers. But we do not intend to re-discuss this subject We only 
wish to say that the time has fully coihe when the abuses of the graded system 
should be considered and, if possible, removed. It is very important that the 
rights as well as the mutual relations and' duties of teachers, superintendents, 
and boards, should be more clearly defined and better understood. We are 
promised an early article on this subject by one of the most successful city 
superintendents in the West, and we hope that others may feel moved to ex- 
press their views. Let us have light — ^at least, earnest discussion. 



At least one of the "Plain Criticisms" of our correspondent deserves 

consideration. We allude to the first specified — the lack of thoroughness in 
the common branches on the part of the graduates of some high schools. 
Years ago we listened to a very poor recitation in moral philosophy by a large 
class about to graduate from a noted high school. In response to an inquiry, 
the superintendent, who conducted the recitation, stated that not one pupil of 
the class in five could parse correctly the words in ordinary simple sentences. 
Years afler we examined several successive classes of the graduates of this 
school, who were applicants for positions as teachers. The great majority of 
them failed even in arithmetic, geography, and English grammar, though the 
questions submitted largely related to essential elementary principles whichj 
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once thoroughly understood, ought to be a sure possession. The failure was 
most marked just where a little clear thinking was needed — a power which high 
school training should certainly increase. What is the explanation of this re- 
solt? Are not the pupils in our graded schools kept long enough in the com- 
mon branches ? Do they not spend time enough on arithmetic and English 
grammar ? Are they forced over these subjects too early ? Are the moderate 
and dull pupils dragged over them by the brighter minority ? What is the 
trouble, and what is the remedy? We are glad to know that there are high 
schools whose pupils do not lose their knowledge of the common branches 
while pursuing the higher. Will some one tell our readers how this very desi- 
rable result is secured ? 



At the late meeting of the State Teachers* Association of Massachu- 
setts, the finance committee reported an indebtedness of $1,440, after deduct- 
ing all reliable assets. This debt has been incurred by the Association in pub- 
lishing the Massachusetts Teacher^ the greater part having accumulated 
during the war. The Teacher is one of the oldest, ablest, and best known of 
the state educational journals, and it is surprising that it has not paid expenses, 
even under the bad financial management of an Association. The committee's 
report is a great muddle, but we gather from it that the receipts from the State 
last year, were $800, and from subscriptions, $2,466.75. The receipts from 
advertising are not given. The cost of publishing the Teache?' was $2,648, 
which, we take it, does not include office rent, clerk's wages, etc. The amount 
due from delinquent subscribers is reported at $1,291 ! The annual loss from 
this source has been from $500 to $S00. The Association did two wise things. 
An earnest effort was made to liquidate the debt, and $1,100 were raised on the 
spot It was next voted that future subscriptions shall be paid in advance-^Sk 
step which should have been taken years ago. This financial experience of the 
Massachusetts Teacher^ with the professional spirit of Massachusetts teachers 
to sustain it, shows that educational journals are not money-making enterprises. 
Nor does Massachusetts afford the only illustration. The Michigan Teacher^ 
now closing its fifth volume, has, we believe, never paid expenses, and yet it is 
one of the very best journals of the kind m the country. Tiie Pennsylvania 
School Journal has just changed hands, and the chief reason, given by the 
veteran retiring editor, is " a want of compensating support" There is no edu- 
cational journal in the country, that pays adequately for its editing and pub- 
lishing. 

The first number of Scribner's Monthly contains a brief editorial on 

" Sex and Wages." The editor admits that the statement, ** when a woman 
does the same work as a man, she should have the same pay," looks fair and 
sounds well, but he finds a law that sets it aside — " the law that that instru- 
ment or agent of labor which has the higher value, shall command the greater 
return for use and operation." Man as a general laborer is more valuable than 
woman. " He has the larger, stronger, and hardier frame, and is free from 
many of the disadvantages which woman as a laborer is obliged to encounter." 
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Hence he caii do many kinds of work better than woman, and his sphere of 
labor is wider. He clears the forests, mines, builds railroads, constructs ships 
and steamers, etc. His value as a general laborer is superior to woman's, and 
hence he receives superior wages, not only for work which woman can not do 
as well, but for all kinds of work. His wages as a general laborer determines 
his wages for special work. A man will not make clothes for much less wages 
than the carpenter receives. A woman makes clothes for less than a carpen- 
ter's wages, because she can not also do a carpenter's work. There are some 
kinds of work which boys can do as well as men, but a bobbin-boy in a mill 
can not command man's wages or even woman's. The writer claims that the 
operation of this law is limited to the common work of the world. The mo- 
ment the body — the instrument of labor — is counted out, the sexes are on com- 
mon ground. In the realm of creative art, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Stowe, Miss 
Hosmer, Jenny Lind, and Miss Dickinson are the peers of men in reward as 
well as performance. This, in brief, is Dr. Holland's view of the question of 
wages, and we think all will admit that it is, at least, very suggestive. In the 
application of this la^ to the business of teaching, we think he fails to make a 
just discrimination. True teaching is an ari^ and not " common work ", chiefly 
dependent on the body. Here mind, and not muscle, determines the workman's 
value, and, hence, this law is set aside or greatly limited. Indeed, is there not 
a class of pursuits between " common work" and the " creative arts ", in which 
this law is only partially applicable ? The reward of all skilled labor is less 
and less influenced by sex as the skill assumes the higher form of art 



The Illinois Teacher for November contains a spirited defence of State 

Normal Schools by Prof. Phelps, of Minnesota. He states that the first State 
Normal School in this country, established in 1838, still lives and prospers, and 
that the number of such schools has already increased to nearly j(?/jfy, many 
having been put in operation within the past, five years. "The State of New 
York, from a single Normal School in 1840, with an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 has inaugurated six others, with an annual appropriation of nearly 
$150,000. Wisconsin has established three within the past five years, two of 
which are in successful operation, and she has accumulated a fund for their 
support, valued at $1,000,000. Minnesota has, within the same period, estab- 
lished three, all of which are eminently successful This young State has ap- 
propriated from her treasury, during the time named, the sum of $200,000 for 
the support and encouragement of these agencies for the training of teach- 
ers." He cites other eJfamples, as Illinois and Indiana, to show the increasing 
public recognition of the value of Normal Schools. The design of these pio- 
neer schools is not to supply all the schools with teachers trained in them, but 
to train a large number of teachers, and through them to " improve the average 
quality of yet other teachers '', by example and instruction, and by contact 
with them in institutes and associations. " And nobly have they answered 
heir design; fully have they vindicated the sagacity and wisdom of the far- 
seeing men who have struggled so manfully and long to place them in an 
assured position." It is admitted that they are imperfect — so are our coUeg 
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and public schools — but they are no longer an experiment. They are an ac- 
complished fact — a signal success. Prof. Phelps also maintains that " it is the 
duty of the State to establish and liberally support Normal Schools enough to 
supply every school with a competent teacher." This is the true idea, but, as 
will be admitted, its full realization is far in the future. Meanwhile, Normal 
Schools must be supplemented by teachers' institutes of different grades, and 
by other agencies which place some valuable professional assistance within the 
reach of all teachers. But, by all means, let Normal Schools be multiplied as 
rapidly as possible. 



The Galaxy for December pays a very high compliment to American 



educators. In an appreciative review of Dr. J. W. Hoyt's recent report on the 
condition of "Education in Europe and America'', it says: 

" Every decade, and especially the last, has seen reports, lectures, and addresses 
innumerable, written by teachers or educated men in behalf of a better provision for 
schools, both primary and high. And we may fairly do educational men the honor 
of saying that their productions as a class rank with those of lawyers, doctors, edi- 
tors, or any other practisers of the liberal professions. We think, indeed, that gen- 
erally speaking, with all the experience of editors in writing, and lawyers in speak- 
ing, for earnestness, comprehension of a great theme, and even for excellence in ora- 
tory, the palm must be given to the teachers.*' 

This is not only high praise, but it is most encouraging evidence of a grow- 
ing public appreciation of the profession of teaching. When popular estima- 
tion places professional educators on a par with the members of the other lib- 
eral professions in intellectual, literary, and oratorical power, a great victory 
will have been won for the cause of education. These are qualities which men 
esteem, and when their possession by teachers is generally recognized, the busi- 
ness of teaching will receive higher public consideration. We can not estimate 
the indebtedness of popular education in this country to the clear thinking, 
felicitous expression, and stirring eloquence of Horace Mann. That practical 
educator who wins public esteem as a thinker, writer, and speaker, renders the 
cause of education most efficient and valuable service. 



VENTILATION. 

A few of the important principles involved in the proper ventilation of a 
school-room, may be regarded as settled. The room must not only be supplied 
with pure air, but, in cold weather especially, this pure air must be warm, and 
it must not be too dry. What is needed is an abundant supply of pure warm 
air J containing the requisite amount of moisture. This is the first condition 
of good ventilation. 

The mere statement of this condition is sufficient to show the inadequacy of 
windows as a means of ventilation They admit cold air, thus lowering the 
temperature of the room. In severe winter weather, this becomes so great an 
inconvenience as to necessitate the closing of the windows to exclude the cold 
air. Besides, the windows of school-rooms are sometimes so situated that they 
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can not be opened in cold weather, even at tlie top, without sending currents of 
cold air upon the pupils sitting near them. This difficulty may be partially 
obviated by lowering several windows a little each. This is much better than 
to lower one window much, except when the window lowered is near the stove, 
and not too near the pupils. In cold weather, the windows should remain 
closed a few minutes after the opening of school, but, as soon as the room is 
sufficiently warm, they should be opened a little, if possible, and always at the 
top. When there is wind, they should be opened on the lee side of the room. 

But how may school-rooms be supplied with air which is both pure and warm f 
Let experience furnish an answer. When buildings, not too large, are heated 
by furnaces, this may be readily secured, provided the furnaces are properly 
constructed. The furnaces should be large enough to avoid the necessity of 
over-heating, thus burning the air and destroying its vitality — to use popular 
language. The cold-air ducts should lead from the furnaces to the outside of 
the building. It is a great blunder to let the hot-air chamber of a furnace 
open into a cellar or basement. It should be supplied with fresh air direct 
from " all out doors." Further, these cold-air ducts should be large, and they 
should extend from the furnace to the opposite sides of the building. This will 
secure proper draft, whatever may be the direction of the wind. Furnaces 
should also be provided with means for the evaporation of water, to supply the 
requisite moisture. 

A majority of school-houses, especially in country districts, are too small for 
the convenient use of furnaces, and hence they are generally heated by stoves. 
But the common stove is not a good ventilator. Instead of bringing warm air 
into the room, its draft makes every ^' crack and crevice" a means for the 
entrance of cold air. Stoves may, however, be so constructed as to introduce 
into the room a constant supply of fresh warm air, and thus they may be made 
the best of ventilators. To this end, the stove, except the door and draft-open- 
ing, should be inclosed with a casing, with openings in the top and terminating 
below in a cold-air duct, extending under the floor to the wall of the building 
and opening into the outer air. When the stove is heated, the air between the 
stove and the casing is heated, and, being thus rarified, it rises, and the cold 
air from without flows through the duct to take its place, and thus a constant 
current of fresh warm air is poured into the room. Such a stove is a small 
.furnace, th^ space between the casing and the stove being the hot-air chamber, 
and, as a ventilator, it is much better than a basement furnace, as will here- 
after be shown. Years ago we used a stove constructed in this manner. It 
was a great success, and we wonder that the ventilating stove is not in general 
use in school buildings not heated by steam or furnaces. Its cost need not 
exceed from $40 to $50, and even as a means of evenly distributing warm air 
through a room and avoiding the over-heating of pupils who sit near the stove, 
it is worth more than its cost. 

The hot-air chamber of the stove used by us was supplied with only top open- 
ings for the escape of warm air. This made it somewhat inconvenient for ' 
warming or drying the feet. This defect might easily be remedied by two sets 
of exit openings, one above and the other below, with a simple contrivance for 
closing the one and opening the other. Bj^ closing the upper openings, the 
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ourrent of warm air would be directed to the floor. A ventilating stove sboald 
always have a vessel for the evaporation of water. 

Bat the introdaction of pure warm air into a school-room meets only one 
condition of good ventilation. There is a second condition, almost if not quite 
as important. Impure air must be removed from the room. The breathing of 
air fills it with carbonic acid gas and impure exhalations, and it is necessary 
that this poisoned, impnre air be removed. A com.plete ventilation requires a 
circulation of air — the flowing of pure warm air into a room and the flowing 
of impnre and poisoned air out of it The failure to meet this second condi' 
tion is the weakness of nearly all systems of ventilation. 

One of the most stupid and, we are sorry to add, most general of these 
blunders is the system of ventilating flues. These flues, as ordinarily con- 
structed, are utterly worthless, and, for the reason, that they are cold flues, and 
hence have no draft. Ventilating flues should always be constructed in con- 
nection with the smoke flues so that they may be heated. This may be done 
by separating the two flues by thin plates of iron, or, what is better, by placinr]^ 
the smoke flue, in the form of an iron pipe, within the ventilating fl'.ie. The 
heat of the smoke-flue will cause the necessary draft in the ventilating flue, 
and thus a good circulation is secured. This arrangement is so simple and 
inexpensive, that it may be introduced into the cheapest one-story houses, 
heated by stoves, as well as into large buildings, heated by furnaces. 

The openings in these heated ventilating flues should be near the floor. 
Carbonic acid gas is heavier than common air of the same temperature, and 
hence the vitiated air, which needs to be removed, is found in greatest abund- 
ance near the floor. This explains the efficiency of an open grate or fire-place 
as a ventilator. The draft takes a large volume of air from the lowest portion 
of the room, and hence much poisonous gas is removed. This also shows why 
the lowering of windows does not sufficiently purify the air of rooms heated 
by common furnaces. The windows permit the escape of the warm air, which 
rises and fills the upper portion of the room, but they fail to remove the vitiated 
air below. The fresh air, which they admit, does, however, lessen the delete- 
rious eflect of the poisonous gas which the pupils are constantly breathing into 
the room. 

We are now prepared to see why the ventilating stove is superior to the base- 
ment furnace as a means of ventilation. It not only sends a current of pure 
warm air into the room, but its fire-drafl takes impure air out of it The current 
of a\r from the room also increases the flow of pure warm air into the room, 
thus increasing the needed circulation. In other words, a ventilating stove 
meets both conditions of good ventilation (the second partially), while the fur- 
nace, as ordinarily constructed, meets but one. But the fire draft of the venti- 
lating stove should be supplemented by ventilating flues, constructed as above 
described, and with large openings near the floor. 

We have thus given some of the results of investigation and experience in 
the ventilation of school-rooms, and we commend the subject to teachers and 
school officers as one of the greatest practical importance. The health of 
thousands of pupils and teachers is impaired every winter by the want of prop- 
erly ventilated school-rooms ; and, in view of this sad fact, may we not urge 
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teachers whose rooms are heated by ordinary furnaces or stoves, without venti- 
lating appliances, to make skillful and faithful use of the windows — their only 
reliance. It requires constant care and good judgment so to manage windows 
as to supply fresh air and, at the same time, avoid the pouring of currents of 
cold air on pupils 



THE CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

This number closes the current volume of the Monthly, the largest and best 
of i\\i'. ten volumes which we have edited. Including the index the volume 
contains 4B5 pages, exclusive of advertisements — an average of over forty 
pages of reading matter to each number. A glance over these pages is suffi- 
cient to show that they have been largely devoted to the discussion of educa- 
tional questions of great practical interest and importance; and we are confi- 
dent that no previous volume has more faithfully presented the best experience 
of the country in school instruction and management. Our contributed arti- 
cles have certainly made good the assurance with which the volume was begun. 

The average circulation of the volume now closing has not been greater than 
that of the preceding. Our books show a considerable decrease among school 
officers with a corresponding increase among teachers. This latter fact is 
specially encouragifig, since the Monthly has never encountered as sharp and 
vigorous competition as during the present year. Two other journals have had 
their agenis in many counties, and the Monthly has been " cut under" both in 
subscription price and in commissions allowed for canvassing. We do not 
complain of competition, since the Monthly has no exclusive claim to the 
patronage of Ohio teachers, but we regret that, having superior claims, we are 
not met on eqiial terins. The Monthly is not published to subserve other busi- 
ness interests^ and hence we can neither pay large commissions to agents nor 
give large premiums for subscriptions. The Ohio agents of an Eastern journal, 
published largely as an advertising medium, have been paid as high as Jifty 
cents a subscription. Nor can we reduce our subscription price without corre- 
spondingly reducing the cost of the Monthly. The actual cost of its publica- 
tion last year was several hundred dollars more than the total receipts from sub- 
sciptions. By using inferior paper and paying nothing for contributions, we 
might make the two sides of this account equal. The same might be done by 
going back to a thirty-two page magazine. But the interests of education in 
this Slate demand that the present size and character of the Monthly be main- 
tained. Our duty is to make it better, instead of cheaper^ and in the discharge 
of this duty we shall confidently rely on the professional spirit of Ohio teachers. 
No other state educational journal in this country, possibly with one excCj tion, 
has one half as many names of teachers on its cash subscription list as the 
Ohio Educational Monthly, and certainly no other state journal has an equal 
professioaal support. We thank all who have contributed to this result 

We close the record ot 1870 confident that the Monthly has sustained its 
character as well as its circulation, and we shall enter on a new volume with 
the hope of still larger success. The issue of our national edition will con- 
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tribute to this result It will aid us in securing contributions of great practical 
value — the best experience of the profession in this country — and, as an earnest 
of what may be expected, the reader is referred to the list of contributors to 
the present volume, found in the table of contents. We shall spare no pains 
to make the Monthly worthy of the support of every teacher and school officer 
in the State. 



A FRIEND sends us the following extract from a letter received from a 

former pupil, a girl now in her twentieth year, and in the Freshman class in 
college. It is full of beauty and eloquence, and we print it to show how a 
young girl can give expression to feelings that have powerfully impressed her, 
and to provoke some of our young readers to a goodly emulation ; 
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Last Friday night, Prof. Clark took us out to look at Saturn through the tele- 
scope. The ring, that wonder of the solar system, was plainly visible ; but the in- 
Btrament had to be frequently readjusted, else the planet, then sinking low, would 
pass from the field of vision. An hour later, I saw it twinkling on the edge of the 
horizon — a few minutes more, it disappeared from sight. An hour or two afterwards, 
I looked again. The great Dipper was bending low; amid the moving stars Polaris 
alone stood firm ; while, noiseless and serene, the moon pursued her westward journey. 
Night held me reverent ; the mystery of worlds unknown, the limitless spaces of the 
sky were before me. Human intellect and its achievements stood dwarfed beside them. 
Galileo and Newton bridged yawning chasms in science ; but who shall pass us over 
this one — the wherefore of creation ? 

** Thought becomes fragmentary ; millions of worlds shine down, confusing all 
perception of time and space. Will they ever stop shining? How small they look, 
as though I might take up a number, a handful of stars I Yet, so vast ; yet, so far 
away that some look on with the light of centuries past I I should lose all power of 
thought, if I gazed long. They shone in my dreams that night, and, in the morn- 
ing, I woke with a vague feeling of having been with celestial things." 



MISCELLANY. 



We wish to be notified of the fact if any subscriber has failed to receive all 

the numbers of the current volume due him. We cheerfully resend missing numbers. 

We have now opened our subscription books for 1871, and we shall take special 

pleasure in filling them. We dislike to part company with any earnest, progressive 
teacher, but the cash system — the only safe one — waits for a renewal of subscription. 
Will not each of our old subscribers renew his subscription at once, and, what is still 
better, will he not secure at least one name to keep his company ? The subscription 
price of the Monthly is $1.50 a year; four or more copies at the rate of $1.25 a copy 
— sent to the same or different postoflSces. All new subscribers for 1871, whose sub- 
scriptions are received before Decembar 20th, will receive either the November or 
December number free. Send in the subscriptions, good friends. 

Pebsonal. — Rev. J. G. Aikman, formerly a teacher at Mt. Healthy, 0., is professor 
of the Ancient Languages in Western College, Iowa. C. W. Bennett, late superin- 
tendent of the schools of Greenfield, Ohio, has resumed the chair of mathematics in 

Moore's Hill College, Ind. G. D. Hill, formerly superintendent of the schools of 

Port Washington, 0., has taken charge of the schools of Delta, 0. Salary, $900. 
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Avert College.— This Initltution, located in Allegheny City, Pa., is designed to 
afford colored students of both sexes facilities for aoquiring a higher education. 
It was founded and endowed by the late Rev. Charles Avery, and is under the con- 
trol of an incorporated board of trustees. Efforts are about to be made to raise an 
additional fund for increasing its efficiency. Prof. T. E. Suliot, who is one of the 
faculty, writes hopefully of the prospects of the institution. We wish it the largest 
success. 

College Librabies.— The National Bureau of Education has been collecting sta- 
tistics as to the Colleges of the United States. It has reports from 274. There are 
sixteen Colleges only whose number of volumes exceeds 20,000. Six of these are in 
New England, one in New Tork, one in New Jersey, one in Pennsylvania, one in 
the District of Columbia, one in Virginia, one in North Carolina, one in South Caro- 
lina, one in Ohio, one in Michigan, and one in Missouri. The Ohio college is that 
at Marietta, whose number of volumes is nearly 23,000. 

CiNOiNHATi. — ^We have just received— too late for fuller notice this month — the an- 
nual report of the Cincinnati schools for the last school year, a document of 282 pages. 
President Wehmer's report presents concisely several very important topics, including 
ventilation, school furniture, German instruction, school attendance, the examination 
of teachers, etc. We are glad to see these statements : (1) '< The plan of connecting 
each room by a duct with a central shaft, in whioh is placed an iron stack, warmed by 
the escaping smoke from the furnace or stoves, has worked well, and appears to solve 
the vexed problem of ventilation." (2) *' The old plan of allowing beginners to 
obtain experience by experimenting, by cutting and trying, should cease. We must 
require henceforth a theoretical and practical knowledge of the art and science of 
teaching from every teacher before appointment." The report brings out several 
very interesting facts relating to the attendance in the different grades, which we 
defer until next month. The recommendation that a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter of withdrawals from school, their causes, etc., is excellent, and 
we hope it may be carried out. Superintendent Hancock's annual report is preceded 
by his semi-annual, dated Jan. 31, 1870, in which he recommends, with other good 
things, the establishment of a " Weekly Normal Institute *', similar to the one in 
New York, and the enactment of a general truancy law, which is greatly needed. 
We pronounce his annual report excellent — the best of the three which he has written, 
but we will not venture any reference to its suggestive topics. We need more time 
and space. 

Oallipolis. — The marked progress made by the public schools for four years past, 
has placed them among the very best in the State. The high school, which four years 
ago was not worthy of the name, now enrols one hundred pupils. This healthy, well- 
sustained progress is largely due to judicious and yet progressive, vigorous supervis- 
ion. Supt. Caldwell has done his work wisely and faithfully, and he has had, from 
the first, the hearty co-operation of the teachers and the board. No superintendent 
in the State has given more attention to the professional training of his teachers. 
The fact that the average attendance at the county teachers' institute for three years 

past has been 184, is also evidence of good work in the county. The plan of 

monthly reports to parents was adopted at the beginning of the year. The blanks 
include only four items, viz : days absent, times tardy, conduct, and scholarship. 
Conduct is estimated by the teachers, and the scholarship record combines recitation 

marks and the results of examination. The plan is working well so far. The 

school building was thoroughly repaired last summer and is heated by steam, and, 
what is still more commendable, the wages of the teachers of the lower grades have 
been ncreased. 
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Marietta. — The pnblio schools embrace one high school, two grammar schools, 
fiye secondary schools, and nine primary schools. The teachers of the high school 
are George R. Gear and Miss Bailey, who are doing good work. There is an average 
•ttendance of some 75 pupils. The grammar schools are respectively in charge of J. 
J>. Phillips, who has an average daily attendance of 125 pupils, and J. A. Gallaher 
who has an average attendance of 97 pupils. Neither of these principals has an 
Sflsistant, and yet their schools are remarkably orderly and well-drilled. Mr. Phil- 
lip's influence over his pupils is wonderful; his school runs like his clock, from an 
inner force. Of the condition of the lower schools we have no report, but we know 
that they need supervision. No corps of teachers, however competent, can teach 
efficiently in a graded system without a head. 

South Ohableston. — Supt. De Lay gave much attention last year to a thorough 
classification of the schools, and the good results are now apparent. The pupils 
being prepared for the classes in which they recite, are making easy and good progress, 
and the teachers feel better satisfied with their work. The pupils of the higher grade 
spent most of last year in reviewing the grammar-school studies. They are now sue- 
oessfully pursuing a high- school course. 

Miami County. — There were 66 men and 67 women employed as teachers in this 
eonnty the past year. Of these teachers, 14 men and 19 women held first grade cer- 
tificates ; 25 men and 15 women held second grade ; and 27 men and 23 women held 
certificates of lower grades. Thus it is seen that the largest number of first grade 
certificates were held by women and the largest number of the lowest grade were held 
by men. The average monthly wages of male teachers was $54.54 j of female teach- 
ers, $42.66. The women excel in scholarship and the men in " value received.'' 

An effort is making to secure an "acting manager" in each township of the county, 
and, when this is secured, it is proposed to try to introduce courses of study, a closer 
classification, and regular examinations of classes. The teachers of the county are 
giving their assistance to this movement, and we hope it may be successful. 

Hancock County. — Supt. Wood has made a promising beginning at Findlay. He 
is assisted by Miss Fannie Stevens in the high school, and by a good corps of teach- 
ers in the lower grades. The boa rd of education in District No. 9 has put a third 

story on the school-house, and otherwise greatly improved it. It is now as good as 
new. F. H. Tuft still remains in charge of the school, at a salary of $1,200. 



TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES. 

NOBTH-WBSTERN Ohio Teachebs* AsspciATioN.— Some fifty teachers met at Clyde 
Oct. 15th, and organized the North-western Ohio Teachers* Association, to meet once 
in two months. Supt. M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky, opened a discussion on Map 
Drawing, which was participated in by several members. This was followed by a 
discussion on School Government, opened by Mr. Leland, of Bellevue. A discussion 
on Moral Instruction was introduced by Mr. Cowdery, and the subject was referred 
to a committee to report at the next meeting. The subject of Essay Writing was 
also discussed. The Association adjourned to meet in Sandusky in December. 

This Association is the fifth of its kind that has been organized in Ohio the pres- 
ent year. The other four are the North-eastern Ohio Teachers* Association, which 
has been very successful and usefiil ; the North-Central Ohio Teachers' Association • 
the Central Ohio Teachers' Association, and the South-western Ohio Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. These organizations embrace each the teachers of several contiguous coun- 
ties, and the meetings are held at different points, quarterly or bi-monthly, and 
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usaally on Saturday. It has been feared by some that these local AssociationB will 
interfere with the success of the State Association. They are attended, it is true, by 
live and progressive teachers, and the expense incurred is considerable, but the State 
Association will not be abandoned by such teachers. If they are obliged to give up 
either, the local Association will be the loier. A North-western Ohio Teachers' 
Association was organised in 1864, we believe, and several large and snccessfiil 
meetings were held. For soma reason it was given up. 

Hamilton Courty. — The meeting of the county teachers' association, held the 
second Saturday in October, was a lively affair. President Turrlll, of Cumminsvllle, 
devoted his opening address to State Certificates. He stated that the State Board of 
Examiners had held seven meetings, and issued 78 certificates, of which 28 were held 
by teachers in Hamilton county. He sharply reviewed the policy and action of the 
Board, charging, among other things, that it was announced that the success of can- 
didates would depend very materially on length and success of experience and satis- 
factory recommendations, but wo to the candidate who is not sufficiently posted to 
write an elementary text-book in each of the common and especially the higher 
branches. When an applicant fails in one or two branches, he is granted a special 
examination on them the next year. This address was followed by a lecture on the 
teaching of arithmetic by Mr. L. A. Knight, of Madisonville, which gave rise to a 

spirited discussion, participated in by Messrs. Watkins, Garnahan, and Chase. 

Mr. U. T. Curran is preparing a class of seventeen teachers for the examinations of 
the State Board. Hamilton. 

Columbiana County. — The annual institute of this county was held at New Lisbon 
the five days beginning Nov. 7th. Our veteran teacher, Father Anderson, was elected 
president, A. Blunt, vice president, and J. B. Strawn, secretary. The number of 
teachers in attendance was 143. Instructions were given by R. W. Stevenson, of 
Norwalk, on geography and language ; Hon. W. D. Henkle, on the use of the dic- 
tionary ; Prof. M. C. Stevens, of Salem, on arithmetic ; I. P. Hole, of New Lisbon, 
on elocution and language ; H. Morrison, on elocution ; and J. B. Strawn, on pen- 
manship, who also conducted a class in singing, composed of the teachers. At the 
close of each lesson, time was given for discussion and questions on the subject as 
presented. Evening lectures were delivered by Messrs. Stevenson, Henkle, Stevens, 
aad Hole. The question of " compulsory education " furnished a lively topic for 
discussion. The institute was a grand success throughout. A list of thirty-six sub- 
scribers to the Educational Monthly was obtained. j. b. s. 

Washington County. — The sixth annual institute of this county was held at Ma- 
rietta the three days beginning Oct. 26th, M. D. Follett, Esq., president, and J. D. 
Phillips, secretary. The instructors were Snpt. John Hancock, of Cincinnati ; Prof. 
G. B. Eosseter, of Marietta College ; Rev. J. W. McMaster and M. D. Follott, of 
Marietta. Prof. E. B. Andrews, of the State Geological Corps, gave an interesting 
account of the survey in South-Eastern Ohio, and Prof. Cox, of Beverly College, 
gave a brief lecture on language. The attendance of teachers was good, the number 
enrolled being 159. The sessions were attended by a large number of citizens. 

Medina County. — The teachers institute, held at Chatham the first week of Novem- 
ber, was not as well attended as the preceding institutes held in the county, but was 
a success. The instructors were School Commissioner Henkle, who also gave two 
evening addresses, and Wm. P. Clark, of Medina. Evening addresses were delivered 
by Rev. J. U. Mendenhall and Rev. S. B. Peet. 
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Wtandot Gounty. — Oar third annual institute was held the five days beginning 
Oct. 24th. Hon. W. J>. Henklo, Commissioner of Common Schools, and Prof. A. 
Schuyler, of Baldw4n University, were with us daring the session. Rev. H. B. Fry, 
of Upper Sandusky, delivered a lecture on Friday evening on ** Self-made Men ", 
which is to be published in our county papers. The entire session was one of profit 
to the 45 teachers present, and they will long remember the instruction received. 
The Monthly was not forgotten. On Friday a teachers' association was organized 
in each of t he townships in the county by electing a president and secretary. 

J. P. D., Sec^y, 

Guernsey County. — The county teachers' association held successful meetings at 
W^i/aington in October, and at Cambridge in November. The exercises consisted of 
addresses and the discussion of topics relating to the educational interests of the county. 
The teachers of Guernsey belong to the army of progress. 

We have recently received notices of several institutes held in August and 

September. We regret that they were not sent more promptly, as it is now too late 

for their publication. Tho Darko County Institute was held at Greenville, instead 

of Arcanum, as stated last month. 



OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

Massachusetts. — Secretary White is now conducting his annual institute cam- 
paign, and reports the usual attendance and interest. The adoption of the town 
system, some two years ago, left the State Board no rallying school issue, and, 
hence, the work is quiet. The subject of drawing is now receiving much attention 

throughout the State. We had the pleasure of meeting the teachers of Springfield 

in one. of the several fine school buildings which now adorn and bless the city. 
Supt. Hubbard has done an excellent work, and he has a corps of teachers of which 
he is justly proud. 

Connecticut. — We recently spent two weeks in this State, and were gratified at 
the evident progress which has been made since our visit the year before. The Nor- 
mal School, organized in 1869, has now over one hundred students, and is giving 
promise of high success and usefulness. We have never addressed a more thoroughly 
trained school, and our lectures have never been more fully " noted." The profe?- 
sional spirit manifested was excellent. The school needs better accommodsition^, 
which will soon be provided. We attended three of the " State Institutes " — the 
first at Westville, near New Haven j the second at Greenville, near Norwich ; and the 
third at Woodstock. The first two were in session but two days each, and were de- 
signed to awaken local interest. They were not largely attended by teachers. The 
third was a four days' institute, and was attended by some 175 teachers and school 
officers. They were all conducted by Secretary Northrop, under the authority of the 
State Board of Education, and all expenses were paid from an appropriation made 
by the State. This is the usual plan of conducting institutes in New England. AVe 
every where met with the evidence of the growing popularity of the free school sys- 
tem and its present efficient administration. Secretary Northrop is doing a great work. 

Alabama. — The public school interest of Alabama is very low. The system, es- 
tablished two years ago, has proved nearly abortive for want of means and execu- 
tive ability to sustain it. The State has a public school revenue of over $700,000, 
and yet no school buildings'are being erected, and only about fifty per cent, of tho 
$320,000 due teachers for services rendered the last school year, has yet been paid. 
In oonsequence of the failure to pay the full salaries of last year, very few teachers 
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will re-engage this fall, and only a few pnblio schools have been opened. There are 
prosperous private schools, however, in all the larger towns of the State. Hants- 
ville, in partionlar, supports some very good schools, several of which deserve more 
than a passing notice. A normal school of 150 pupils, conducted by Mrs. Wallace, 
assisted by Prof. A. G. Siuith, is an institution of considerable merit, and is des- 
tined to accomplish a good work for Northern Alabama. There is in the place a 
colored normal school also, with about 120 pupils, of which Mrs. Harrington, an 
able and zealous teacher, is principal. A class of fifteen to twenty will graduate 
from this school next spring, and immediately engage in teaching. An effort will be 
made, at the next session of the Legishituro, to secure a revision of the school law, 
and increase the public school means and facilities. We believe that there is educa- 
tional spirit enough in Alabama to make the free-school system a success. 

Arkansas. — Mr. 0. F. Russell, superintendent of the city white schools of Helena, 
writes: "We are endeavoring to grade our schools and make them as eflScient as 
possible. Last year, the first of the system, we enrolled, and taught with three 
teachers, 233 pupils, of all degrees of advancement, from the most primary to those 
prepared to enter college. Can you cite me to anything that has been published 
which will furnish assistance in grading and organizing a school to meet the de- 
mands of 350 pupils ? We have been making considerable educational progress here 
within the past year, having organized a teachers' institute for Phillips county^ 
which holds semi-annual sessions of a week. The first Was held during the last 
Christmas holidays, enrolling about 25 teachers; the last was held the week begin- 
ning on July 4th, and enrolling about 75 teachers. Both sessions were exceedingly 
interesting, and the greater attendance of the last session shows a very flattering 
advance. There are quite a number of excellent teachers in our county, and our 
free school system is becoming almost universally acceptable to the people, though 
at first it was greatly opposed." 

Mississippi. — The public school, system of this State is yet in embryo. A public 
school law was enacted last winter, providing for the appointment of a State Super- 
intendent, a State Board of Public Instruction, County Superintendents, and County 
School Directors, and authorizing the county commissioners of each county to levy a 
tax for the support of schools, etc. These officers have been appointed and the work 
of orgauizatiun commenced, but the progress is necessarily very slow ; and but few 
schools will be established during this school year. The law is very defective, mak- 
ing but a scanty provibion for the support of schools, and allowing only partial 
compensation to school officers, consequently little zeal is manifested in the work, 
and little concern felt for its success. A very large majority of the white population 
of the State are yet blind to the advantages of a public school system, and many bit- 
terly oppose the attempt at organization. They regard the system as a Northern 
institution introduced for the purpose of promulgating Northern sentiment. The 
State Superintendent is an earnest, competent man, and is doing all he can to for- 
ward the work ; but years will be required to surmount the obstacles in the way and 
fully develop the system. The State Board of Public Instruction will attempt next 
winter to secure a revision of the school law, so changing it as to increase their offi- 
cial power and enable them to operate with more efficiency. The private schools of 
the State, in the main, are in a deplorable condition, for the want of competent 
teachers and sufficient means to sustain them. 

St. Louis. — The salaries of principals of first class schools in St. Louis have all 
been fixed at $2,000, irrespective of sex. Two ladies have their salaries raised from 
$1,400 to $2,000 by this action of the board of education. 
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WEST VIRGINIA ITEMS. 

Institutes. — Of the institutes not already mentioned in the Monthly, that at 
Phillippi, in Barbour county, was poorly attended, but a new iilterest was inspited in 
those who did attend. At Fetterman the attendance was altogether unworthy of 
prosperous Taylor county ; trust she will do better another time. At Moundsville the 
county superintendent was present only one-half day. The beginning was unprom- 
ising — the end cheering. A purse of fifty dollars was presented to Prof. Woodruff at 
the close. The Preston County Institute was a medium success. Miss Ham's Illus- 
trative Lessons were much applauded. Profs. McLaughlin and Liningerhad a rather 
rough time at Harrisville, in Ritchie county, and in Wetzel county, but made sub- 
stantial progress, and their teaching was appreciated. The Ravenswood Institute, in 
Jackson county, was a decided success, and will tell in the future. Supt. McMillan 
is a 9iodel at arrangements. At Harper's Ferry a few earnest souls were found. The 
li^reat flood materially affected this institute — carrying away the house in which it 
was held, before its sessions were concluded. The Circleville Institute was profitable. 
At some of the later institutes, Supt. Gould, of Upshur, who has in his county one of 
the best trained bands of teachers in the State, did effective servi'^e. State Superin- 
tendent Williams attended most of these institutes, and, at each one attended, he 
presented the character and claims of the school system, and the kind of schools it 
aims to provide, in addresses to promiscuous audiences. These addresses were gen*- 
erally well spoken of by the newspapers. 

Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum. — This institution, recently established at Rom-^ 
ney, in Hampshire county, has already its full complement of pupils — showing how 
great was the necessity for it. A recent exhibition of the progress of the pupils, 
during only six weeks of training, exhibited astonishingly gratifying results. Prof. 
Hollister, the principal, recently from Columbus, Ohio, seems to be the right man in 
the right place, and, Prof. Johnson, the teacher of the Blind, is himself almost a 
miracle of genius aud persisting endeavor, and pre-eminently fitted for his position. 
All the teachers and officers appear to be working harmoniously and effectively, and 
the citizens are enthusiastic in cherishing the institution among them. 

MooREFiBLD — CHANGE. — Opposition to the school system has always been strong in 
Hardy county. Recently all the townships in the county voted against the school 
levy, thus virtually destroying the system in the county. But in Moorefield town- 
ship, the county town, the sober, second, and better thought prevailed. A second 
meeting was called. The solid men attended — some of whom, though they had very 
heavy taxes to pay, had no children of their own to school. Selfishness was on one 
side ; public spirit and philanthropy on the other. The latter prevailed. Not a vote 
was given against the school system. The former action was reconsidered, and the 
levy made. A few evenings after, a very large gathering of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled at the court-house to listen to the State Superintendent, who, though jaded 
with a forty-mile horse-back ride that day, enjoyed speaking to so large and appre- 
ciative an audience. The cou^nty superintendent says he now feels for the first time 
that he has the support of the leading men of the county. No town in the county 
will again vote against the schools. 

Ohio County. — The public schools of this county are, so far as we have heard, in 
charge of good teachers, and are making progress. A normal institute meets every 
alternate Saturday at West Liberty, and is attended by all the students of the Nor- 
mal School (now fifty- six) and by a number of teachers in the vicinity. The exer- 
cises consist of drills with primary classes from the public schools of the place, lec- 
tures, discussions, etc. 
33 * 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Elbments op Natural Philosophy. By Sidney A. Noeton, A.M. Cincinnati: 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

This book is a late addition to the Eoleotio Series, and like all of its immediate 
predecessors, in mechanical and artistic execution, is a beautiful book. In writing 
it, the author evidently intended to make it available as a text-book. In doing so, 
while he desired to make it attractive and fresh, by the introduction of the latest 
methods and inventions, it was not his design to neglect cardinal principles or time- 
honored theories simply because ''a former generation of pupils studied them." 
His consistency is exhibited in his adherence to the title " Natural Philosophy," bat 
in the very first sentence in his book he declares that the work is the result of many 
years' experience in teaching *' Physics." Would not this be a better title for the 
book than the one used ? 

A somewhat hurried examination has led me to believe that the author gives us a 
really valuable work on this most attractive branch of Natural Science. The foUow- 
ing are a few of the points which attracted my attention : 

He does well to throw away the old classification of the subject, and include under 
one general head the Mechanics of Solids, of Liquids and of Gases. The subject of 
Friction is more carefully and thoroughly treated than in any other school text-book 
with which I am acquainted. Galileo's simple and elegant experiment showing the 
acceleration of motion by gravity, instead of the methods contrived by Atwood and 
Moriu or Poncelet, is given, the author very properly observing that the latter 
methods are of little value without the very expensive apparatus for illustration. 
The discussion of the Pendulum is valuable and exhaustive, that is as far as may be 
in a book for students with but little mathematical knowledge. In his treatment of 
Momentum and via viva, the author has been unfortunate in his use of the terms 
quantity and intensity of force, applying quantity to via viva, and intensity to mo- 
mentum. The law for terrestrial gravity is not correctly stated ; indeed, it is a rare 
thing to find a text-book on Physics in which this is not the case. It is somewhat 
perplexing to the student to find the fact of the variation in weight of bodies con- 
trary to the law as he learns it in his text-book. 

A feature which is worthy of commendation is the introduction of a separate dis- 
cussion of the Theory of Undulation, preparatory to the treatment of Heat, Light, 
and Electricity. Under the head of Acoustics, I have only the fault of too great 
brevity to find. Many things of interest are missed from this portion of the sub- 
ject, and especially is it to be regretted that there is no description whatever of 
the organ of hearing. What the author, has done in Acoustics, he has done well. 
Attention might be particularly called to the Theory of Musical Chords, &o. In 
his remarks as to the velocity of sound, he is careful to notice that all sounds 
do not travel at absolutely the same velocity. This is a fact well worthy our at- 
tention. It is well known that the sound of thunder will travel faster than gentler 
sounds. The author mentions that it has been noticed that the report of a cannon 
would sometimes be heard before the command '' fire." The only instance of this 
of which I have ever heard, was remarked by Capt. Parry in some observations 
made in his second voyage. The stations were so near that the human voice cenld 
be heard, and the remark was that the officer's command could be heard about 
three-eighths of a second after the report of the cannon. Prof. Airy remarks that 
the acceleration arising from the greater displacement ef the particles could not pos- 
sibly have amounted to 200 feet; and he seems to consider the phenomenon entirely 
physiological. Hu says that when a violent or sudden noise is heard> it is preceded 
by the perception of a shock throughout the bodily frame. This shock must have 
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been mistaken for the sonnd itself. We heartily commend the author's remarks as 
to the insnlation of Lightning Condnotors, but apprehend that his recommendation 
that several points should project from various places on the roof, "all connected 
so as to form one or more conducting systems/' might be so construed as to lead to 
dangerous consequences. One of the commonest sources of danger from lightning is 
the custom of having two or more points attached to one rod; but this is no argument 
against having many rods. One of the most valuable features of the book is at the 
close, in the shape of a list of exercises and problems calculated to familiarize the 
pupil with the subject matter. This, in the hands of thorough teachers, will prove 
to be one of the most excellent things about this excellent book. t. c. m. 

A Tbeatisb on Elkmentart Gbomrtrt with appendices containing a collection of 
Exercises for Students and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By William 
Chauvenbt, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Washington Uni- 
versity. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

After a careful study of this work, I can conscientiously say that I can heartily 
recommend it to teachers who wish to rise above elementary principles, and acquaint 
themselves with the modern improvements in this noble science. Even if they do 
not think it possible or expedient to use it as a text-book, yet they should study it 
for themselves, according to Pestalozzi's maxim, ** that a teacher should be able to 
soar above his subject." Hitherto it has been thought sufficient to go through 
Euclid's Elements (that precious legacy from antiquity!) in the form published by 
Davies, with the improvements by the French mathematicians up to Legendre, or the 
' far superior work of Loomis. But, since Legendre, geometry has not stood still ; the 
somewhat desultory disposition of theorems has been systematized; complex and 
wordy demonstrations have been simplified ; weak links in the chain of reasoning 
have been strengthened ; gaps filled up ] and now geometry presents a much more 
winning aspect than when I studied it fifty years ago in the literal translation from 
the original Greek. He who would form an idea of the fair proportions of simplicity, 
method, and beauty which it has assumed on the continent of Europe, must turn 
from our old-fashioned text- books to the beautiful work published six years ago by 
Eli Tappan now President of Kenyon College, or to this, the latest exposition of the 
continental system. Many will perhaps prefer Chauvenet's to Tappan's, because his 
demonstrations and general plan do not deviate so widely from Davies or Loomis. 

Besides the systematic plan of discussing, first the properties of lines, then of tri- 
angles, next polygon^, etc., necessitating new modes of demonstration in the earlier 
theorems, I would call attention to special points of interest: 1. The division of 
each book into sections. 2. (p. 147) The inscribing of a decagon in a circle. This, 
regarded as one of the most beautiful problems in the old geometry, exhibits here a 
perfect specimen of analytic reasoning. 3. (p. 149) A beautiful theorem — the area 
of an inscribed dodecagon is equal to three times the square of the radius. 4. (p. 150) 
The series of theorems connected with the measurement of the circle, substituting 
the perimeter for the area, with a section on the Doctrine of Limits, making the course 
of reasoning much more strictly logical. 5. (p. 166) A section on Maxima and Min- 
ima. 6. The Ylth Book on the geometry of planes is very full and clear, perhaps 
rather prolix. It would be a great improvement in this and the following books, if 
the figures were shaded, and, when needful, were repeated on the other side of the 
page. I suppose that the using of A, B, G, etc.. A', W , Q' , etc., or else a, b, o, etc. 
in the same figure, is all right ; but, when many such letters are used, it becomes 
very confusing. 7. (p. 248) An ingenious method of determining the radius of a 
sphere. 8. In many cases I would have given additional demonstrations, in order to 
train the taste, as well as the logical faculty of the students, by giving them the 
opportunity of comparing one demonstration with another, and determining their 
relative beauty. 
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The exerci^s amount to 376, referable to the several books and sections. But, in- 
stead of the learner being left to solve them, or flounder hopelessly throufl^b tbem^be 
is helped by diagrams, suggestions, etc., according to the difficulty of each — the help 
becoming less full and frequent as his ezpertness is supposed to increase ; he is never 
enervated by the pernicious smoothing down of difficulties which he might have con- 
quered, nor demoralized by discouraging failure of his best efforts for want of a 
timely hint. 

The work concludes with a section on what the author calls Modern Geometry, or 
the properties of transversal lines, which I have not yet read, but the use of which^ 
in a professedly elementary book, I somewhat doubt. t. b. s. 

Thr National Music Trachbr : A Practical Guide in Teaching Vocal Music and 
Sight-Singing to Youngest Pupils in Schools and Families. By Luther Whiting 
Mason. Boston : Published by the New England Conservatory of Music. 1870. 

Mr. Mason, formerly a very successful teacher of music in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, has, for six years past, been superintendent of music in the primary 
schools of Boston, where he has achieved remarkable success. He has not only 
secured results in music unequaled by those attained by any other American teacher, 
but his methods of vocal training have laid the foundation of the great improvement 
making in the Boston schools in vocal culture and reading. Mr. Mason is now in- 
troducing his system into the public schools of Philadelphia, having been engaged 
for the purpose by the school authorities after a committee had visited the Boston 
schools. It will, therefore, be a sufficient commendation of Mr. Mason's manual to 
say that it is a clear and practical presentation of the author's method of teaching 
music to young children, — the forty-two illustrative lessons, which it contains, beings 
transcripts of the actual lessons given by him in the schools. It also contains choice 
songs with accompaniments. The '' Music Teacher " accompanies a *' First Musio 
Reader ** containing an admirable course of exercises for the youngest pupils. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Technical Instbuction. Special Report of Commissioner of Education (Bar- 
nard). Pp. 780. 

Cuttrb's Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygibne. Human and Compara- 
tive. Pp. 322. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Davibs* Mbtbio System. Price, $1.50. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Habt's Sunday-School Idea. Pp. 414. J. C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia. 

Lobd's Ancient History. Pp. 646. Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

Sypher's Ambbioan Popular Speaker. Porter k Coates, Philadelphia. 

Watson's Independent Second Reader. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Thompson <fe Bowlers' Eclectic System of Penmanship. Eight Numbers. Wil- 
son, Hinkle &. Co., Cincinnati. 

Illustrated Library of Wonders. Light-houses and Light-ships. Balloon 
Ascents. Great Hunts. Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

Report of thb School Committee. Boston. 1869. Pp. 460. 

Estbll's Pbogrammb Clock is one of the most useful school inventions of the year. 
It announces the close of each exercise by a single stroke, and it can be quickly set 
to suit any programme. It is strongly commended by those who have used it. 

Situation Wanted. — A lady who has been Principal of several High Schools in 
Ohio, desires a situation. She can give the best of References and Testimonials. 
For particulars, address Miss A. 0., 

Care of Ohio Educational Mokvhly, Columbus, Ohio. 

w. . .. „ ^^ 
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